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St.  Louis  P-D  Fined  $2,000;  Hanson  Decries 
Two  Get  Jail  Sentences 


Coghlan,  Editor,  20  Days  and  $200  .  .  . 
Fitzpatrick,  10  Days  and  $100  . . . 

Case  Against  M.  E.  Dismissed 


Attacks  FCC's  Order  to  RCA 
Curbing  Ads  for  Sale  of 
Television  Sets 


Sarcastically  suggesting  that  the 

ST.  LOUIS,  April  3 — The  Post-Dis-  ture  from  American  principle.  On  be-  Federal  Trade  Commission  should 
patch  and  two  of  its  officers  were  half  of  American  newspapers  in  gen-  change  the  name  of  its  Radio  and  Pe- 
found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  to-  eral,  big  and  little,  rich  and  poor,  pow-  riodical  Division  to  “the  Bureau  of 
day  by  State  Circuit  Judge  Thomas  J.  erful  and  obscure,  we  accept  this  chal-  Censorship  of  Knowledge,”  Elisha 
Rowe.  He  had  cited  them  March  11  lenge.  Hanson,  general  counsel  of  the  Amer- 


Rowe.  He  had  cited  them  March  11  lenge.  Hanson,  general  counsel  of  the  Amer- 

because  of  two  editorials  and  a  cartoon  “The  Post-Dispatch  will  continue  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 

about  him.  honestly,  fairly  and  sincerely  to  crit-  ^ion,  decried  governmental  attempts  to 

Ralph  Coghlan,  editor  of  the  edi-  icize  the  courts.”  regulate  advertising  in  an  address 

torial  page,  was  sentenced  to  20  days  The  contempt  citation  had  declared  Thursday  before  the  Advertising  Club 

in  jail  and  fined  $200.  Daniel  R.  Fitz-  that  the  editorials  and  cartoon  were  New  York  at  a  luncheon  celebrat- 

patrick,  cartoonist,  was  sentenced  to  “part  of  one  plan  and  purpose  to  de-  ^^^h  anniversary. 

10  days  and  fined  $100.  fame,  degrade  and  insult  this  court  ^Ir.  Hanson  made  his  suggestion  so 

The  fine  of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  -nd  indve  thereof  and  that  eaeh  of  that  “people  can  be  in  no  further 
Company  was  set  at  $2,000.  Ben  H.  them  were  and  are  contemptuous.”  P®- 

Reese,  managing  editor,  named  in  the  -phe  case  had  been  continued  until  ^io“ical  Division)  real  purpose,  which 

citation,  was  not  held.  The  case  as  today  at  the  conclusion  March  22  of  regulate  the  nature  of  informa- 

to  him  was  dismissed  on  a  showing  Q^al  arguments  before  Judee  Rowe  tion  in  the  form  of  advertising  ac- 


to  him  was  dismissed  on  a  showing  oral  arguments  before  Judge  Rowe, 

that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  -pfjg  editorials  and  cartoon  were  cording  to  its  view  of  the  truth 

vntents  of  the  editorial  page.  printed  March  5  and  6  criticizing  him  thereof. 

Prepare  for  Review  for  dismissing  without  trial  a  $10,000  Declaring  that  it  is  not  the  function 

The  two  officers  were  taken  into  extortion  charge  against  State  Repre-  of  government  to  censor  information 


contents  of  the  editorial  page. 

Prepare  for  Review 


“constructive”  custody  in  court  about  sentative  Edward  M.  Brady, 
noon  by  the  sheriff  of  St.  Louis.  After  _____  _  _  _  _  " 
being  held  more  than  four  hours  NEVv  AD  MANAGER 
they  were  released  under  bonds  E.  Homer  Hewins,  advertising  sales- 
of  $500.  man  for  the  Hastings  (Neb.) 


in  the  form  of  advertising,  or  “to  tell 
us  what  shall  be  included  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising,”  Mr.  Hanson  said:  “If  it 
can  censor  one  form  of  information,  it 


if  $500.  man  for  the  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune  can  censor  all  others.  If  it  can  order 

■Iliis  was  at  the  direction  of  the  since  1937,  has  been  named  adver-  one  thing  printed  and  published,  it 
ICssouri  Sunreme  Court  at  Jefferson  tising  manager  to  succeed  Robert  F.  can  order  another.  It  has  no  such 


ICssouri  Supreme  Court  at  Jefferson  tising  manager  to  succeed  Robert  F.  can  order  another.  It  has  no  such 
City  where  attorneys  for  the  paper  Kennedy,  who  recently  purchased  an  power.” 

b»d  obtained  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  interest  in  the  Columbus  (Neb.)  Daily  Since  1934,  when  the  ITC  estab- 
Tbey  were  made  returanble  June  5,  Telegram  and  is  now  business  man-  lished  the  Radio  and  Periodical  di- 
wben  Judge  Rowe  will  be  required  to  ager  of  that  newspaper.  Mr.  Hewins,  vision  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
»t*te  his  reasons  why  a  permanent  a  native  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  spent  more  advertising,  Mr.  Hanson  said,  this  bu- 
wit  should  not  be  issued.  than  three  years  in  advertising  sales  reau  has  regularly  called  on  all  broad- 

At  the  same  time  an  application  was  with  the  Topeka  State  Journal  and  cast  companies  to  submit  all  adver- 
fflsde  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  for  re-  seven  years  with  the  Manhattan  tising  continuities  and  these  com- 
»iew  of  the  ^000  fine  against  the  (Kan.)  Mercury  and  Chronicle.  panies,  being  under  licence,  “comply 


new  of  the  $2,000  fine  against  the 
ewnpany,  the  court  set  May  6  as  the 
d>te  for  a  hearing  and  issued  a  stop 
order  to  hold  up  collections. 


panies,  being  under  licence,  “comply 


INTERNATIONAL  P.  &  P.  REPORTS  PROFIT 


Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor  of  the  paper  ^  CONSOLIDATED  net  profit  of  $4,893,590  in  1939  was  reported  this  week 
®<1  president  of  the  publishing  com-  hy  International  Paper  and  Power  Co.,  after  all  deductions.  This  was 
pony,  who  was  in  the  court  room,  equal,  after  preferred  dividend  requirements  for  the  year,  to  14c  a  share  on 
bonded  reporters  a  statement  after  the  1,823,269  shares  of  common  stock.  It  compared  with  a  net  profit  of  $124,075 
d*cision  explaining  that  the  material  in  1938,  which  was  equal  to  13c  each  on  925,935  shares  of  5%  preferred  stock. 
®wiplained  of  was  “printed  in  pur-  Dividend  arrears  on  the  preferred  issue  amounted  to  $12.50  a  share  on  Dec. 
w*nce  of  this  newspaper’s  journalistic  31,  1939.  Tonnage  sales  for  1939  were  27.5%  greater  than  1938.  Richard  J. 


auty  to  inform  the  people,  whenever,  Cullen,  president, 
“^belief,  a  failure  of  justice  has  $98,222,284  in  1938 


Cullen,  president,  said  in  the  report.  Net  sales  were  $122,289,912  against 


He  statement  also  said  that  “the 
rost-Dispatch  regards  this  contempt 


GREAT  NORTHERN  KEEPS  $49  PRICE 


I^oceeding  as  an  attack  upon  the  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  PAPER  CO.  March  28  advised  its  customers  that  it 


of  the  press  and  upon  this  will  withdraw  the  increase  of  $1  per  ton  for  the  second  quarter  of  1940 
••^spaper’s  constitutional  rights.”  which  will  make  the  price  from  April  1  to  June  30,  $49  per  ton  for  newsprint 
Later  Mr.  Pulitzer  prepared  an  delivered  in  New  York  City.  The  price  of  $49  is  the  same  as  in  effect  for  the 
•ditorial  declaring  that  the  newspaper  first  quarter  of  1940.  The  price  of  the  Canadian  mills  is  $50  per  ton.  An  increase 
*®uld  not  be  “intimidated,  shackled  of  $1.00  was  made  by  the  United  States  mills  for  the  first  quarter  of  1940  as 
^I^^Sged.”  the  price  was  $48  in  1938  and  1939.  The  Canadian  mills  had  a  price  of  $50 

toffiis,  the  first  editorial  signed  by  for  1938  and  1939  which  has  also  been  announced  for  the  first  six  months 
llj  printed  in  the  newspaper,  of  1940.  On  March  29  the  Wright  Co.,  Inc.,  distributors  for  the  Marine  Sea- 

•  *Tiutzer  said:  board  Paper  Co.,  Algonquin  Paper  Corp.,  and  Gould  Paper  Co.  also  announced 

k-  t  new-spaper  is  to  be  gagged  the  continued  $49  per  ton  for  the  second  quarter. 
y  haled  into  court  to  answer 


•  diarge  of  contempt  whenever  a 
has  felt  the  sting  of  editorial 


KNUDSEN,  WILLKIE  AD  BUREAU  DINNER  SPEAKERS 


that  means  the  end  of  the  WILLIAM  3.  KNUDSEN,  president  of  General  Motors,  and  Wendell  S. 
of  the  press  to  tell  the  people  Willkie,  president  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Southern  Corporation,  will 
the  failures  and  evils  of  their  be  the  featured  speakers  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver- 
That  means  the  end  of  the  tising  Thursday  night,  April  25,  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 


“om  of  the  press. 


Astoria  Hotel  at  the  close  of  the  ANPA  convention,  it  was  announced  this 


XW.  J  - - -  - - - - - - - - -  - - - -  - - 

***  do  not  believe  that  American  week  by  W.  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  chairman  of  the 
or  the  American  people  will  dinner  committee.  Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
such  a  revolutionary  depart-  will  be  toastmaster. 


with  alacrity.”  In  1938  the  division 
examined  1,384,353  typewritten  pages 
of  such  continuity.  To  a  like  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  inspected  diming  the 
first  months  of  1929  the  division  noted 
objections  to  644,000  pages. 

“Newspapers  and  magazines  are  not 
under  license,”  he  said.  “Therefore, 
they  are  free  to  tell  the  commission  to 
go  out  and  buy  its  publications 
when  it  wants  to  start  snooping 
through  them.  Even  so,  chairman 
Davis  testified  the  Radio  and  Period¬ 
ical  Division  examined  220,760  adver¬ 
tisements  which  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  having  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  over  136,000,000 
copies  and  Mr.  Freer  testified  the  di¬ 
vision  had  noted  26,000  of  these  for 
questioning.” 

Mr.  Han.son  asserted  that  the  effort 
to  regulate,  control,  censor  and  re¬ 
strict  advertising  “is  but  one  phase  of 
the  seemingly  prevalent  philosophy 
that  an  all-wise  and  benevolent  gov¬ 
ernment  should  regulate  all  human 
activity.” 

Attacks  FCC  Order  to  RCA 

The  speaker  attacked  the  recent 
FCC  order  to  RCA  that  “it  should  not 
offer  television  sets  for  sales  at  this 
time  because  present-day  sets  may 
become  obsolete  within  two  years.” 

“What,”  he  asked,  “would  we  have 
today  if  bureaucracy  could  have 
stepped  in  20  years  ago  and  prohibited 
broadcasting  until  it  had  been  per¬ 
fected;  prohibited  the  sale  of  crystal 
receiving  sets  because  in  a  year  or  so 
the  battery  receiving  set  would  be 
proved  better;  then  have  restricted 
the  advertisment  of  battery  sets  be¬ 
cause  of  the  posible  development  of 
electrical  receiving  sets?  What  would 
have  happened  to  our  great  automo¬ 
bile  industry  if  in  its  early  or  middle 
stages  such  a  restraining  hand  had 
been  laid  upon  it? 

“1  do  not  contend  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  not  exercise  its  power  to 
punish  those  guilty  of  unfair  and  de¬ 
ceptive  acts  in  commerce.  But  I  do 
deny  that  any  government  agency 
can  be  vested  with  the  power  to  re¬ 
strict  the  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion,  whether  in  the  nature  of  news, 
editorial  comment  or  advertising,  by 
resorting  to  the  process  of  injunction.” 

Col.  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  introduced  Mr.  Hanson  at  the 
luncheon.  G.  Lynn  Sumner,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  club,  presided.  Seated  at 
the  speakers  table  were:  Don  D.  Pat¬ 
terson,  Director  of  National  Adver¬ 
tising,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers; 
Joseph  E.  Ridder,  president.  Journal 
of  Commerce;  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
business  manager,  the  Sun;  Ogden  M. 
Reid,  president.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  William  G.  Chandler, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Don  U. 
Bridge,  advertising  director.  New 
York  Times;  William  A.  Thomson,  di¬ 
rector,  Bureau  of  Advertising;  E.  M. 
Waterbury,  publisher,  Oswego  Palla¬ 
dium  Times;  James  E.  Stiles,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star; 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager, 
Gannett  Newspapers;  James  Wright 
Brown,  Jr.,  vice-president.  Editor  & 
Publisher;  Edwin  Moss  Williams,  vice- 
president,  United  F*ress  Assn.;  Dr. 
Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean.  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University; 
William  M.  Clark,  president,  Merrill, 
Lynch  &  Company;  Thomas  W.  Dew¬ 
art,  assistant  treasurer,  the  Sun. 
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err  Makes  Annual 
Awards  at 
Columbus  Meeting 


H.  A.  Van  Dusen.  John  A. 
Crawford,  Jerry  Costello 
Win  First  Prizes 
Cash  awards  totaling  $3,000  to  news- 


list  of  awards  commented  upon  the 
number  which  were  centered  in 
Cleveland,  by  saying  that  it  was  more 
than  a  coincidence.  That  city  was 
first  in  traffic  safety  in  its  class  in 

1938  and  is  still  maintaining  its  fine 
record.  In  no  small  degree,  Mr.  Darr 
believed,  the  record  in  Cleveland  was 
helped  by  constructive  cooperation 
and  leadership  of  the  local  press. 

The  Committee  of  Judges  for  the 

1939  CIT  awards  to  newspapermen 
was  composed  of  Dr.  Miller  McClin- 


papermen  aU  over  the  country  were  director  of  the  Bureau  for  Street 


made  Tuesday  by  the  CIT  Safety 
Foundation  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  a 
special  feature  of  the  CIT  Seminar  of 
^ety  for  Ohio  newspapers  being 
conducted  there  at  this  time  by  the 
Foundation.  H.  A.  Van  Dusen,  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post  Tribune;  John  A.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  and 


Traffic  Research,  at  Yale  University; 
Arthur  Robb,  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher;  and  James  H.  Furay,  vice- 
president  of  United  Press  Associa¬ 
tions. 

The  following  honorable  mentions 
were  made,  receiving  $25  awards: 
Editorial  writers;  Reginald  M.  Cleve- 


Jerry  Costello,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knick-  york  Times;  Roy  Elliott, 


erbocker  News,  all  of  whom 
among  those  in  Columbus  to  receive 
their  awards  personally,  won  first 
place  for  traffic  safety  endeavors  in 
their  respective  fields. 

John  W.  Darr,  vice-president  of 
Commercial  Investment  Trust  Incor¬ 
porated  and  trustee  of  the  CIT  Safety 
Foundation,  presented  the  checks  to 
the  winners  of  the  fourth  annual 
awards. 

The  $500  cash  awards  for  the  “best 
series  of  editorials  of  the  year  on 
traffic  safety  and  the  traffic  problem” 
was  handed  to  H.  A.  Van  Dusen  and 
a  collection  of  his  editorials  and  edi¬ 
torial  stories  was  exhibited  before  the 
dinner  session  of  the  CIT  Ohio  Semi¬ 
nar.  Second  place  editorial  award  of 
$250  went  to  Richard  Fowler,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star.  The  $100  third  place 
prize  went  to  H.  Clay  Ferree,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  &  Sentinel; 
the  $50  fourth  prize  to  Joseph  Helfert, 
Beaver  Dam  (Wise.)  Daily  Citizen. 

Reportorial  Award 

In  the  reportorial  classification  the 
first  prize  of  $500  was  awarded  to 
John  A.  Crawford,  whose  reportorial 
work  during  1939  was  of  a  promo¬ 
tional  nature  and  he  consented  to 
explain  it  in  detail  from  the  exhibit 
submitted  to  the  Foimdation  and  on 
view  at  the  meeting  in  Columbus  fol¬ 
lowing  the  presentation  of  the  CIT 
awards. 


Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle;  Ralph  McCabe,  Washington  Star; 
Aubrey  McAlister,  Stillwater  (Okla.) 
Daily  Press;  Milton  Tabor,  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Daily  Capital;  Basil  Walters, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star;  William  J. 
Woods,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Reporters;  Carroll  P.  Corliss,  Pasa¬ 
dena  (Calif.)  Morning  Post;  William 
Dvorak,  Cleveland  Press;  Edmour 
German,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record;  Charles 
B.  Hollinger,  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch 
Herald;  Joseph  M.  Koren,  Canton 
(Ohio)  Repository;  A.  Alfred  Mar¬ 
cello,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram; 
Lewis  T.  Nordyke,  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Globe  News;  Harry  Volk,  Cleveland 
News;  Howard  Wentworth,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post. 

Cartoonists;  Willard  Combes,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press;  Charles  G.  Werner,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  8-9 — P ennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
third  annual  mechanical  confer¬ 
ence,  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Har¬ 
risburg. 

April  11-13 — Newspaper  Pho¬ 
tography  annual  short  course. 
University  of  Oklahoma  School 
of  Journalism,  Norman. 

April  12 — Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Assn,  of  New  York,  Inc., 
11th  annual  dance  and  enter¬ 
tainment,  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York. 

April  16-17 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
semi-annual  convention,  Hen¬ 
drick  Hudson  Hotel,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

April  18-19 — American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Washington. 

April  21-27 — National  Want 
Ad  Week — Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers. 

April  22 — Associated  Press, 
annual  meeting,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria,  New  York. 

April  22-24 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Assn.,  conven¬ 
tion.  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York. 

April  24 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  4th  annual 
luncheon.  Carpenter  Suite,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York. 

April  23-25 — ANPA.  54th  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Waldorf-Asto¬ 
ria  Hotel,  New  York. 


Winchell  Says 
Newspapers  Come 
Before  Radio 


Columnist  Replies  in  ANPA 
Bulletin  to  Charge  He  Re¬ 
peats  Broadcast  Items 


Col.  Frank  Knox 
To  Speak  at 
NNPA  Convention 


Meetings  in  N.  Y.  April 
21-24  Also  WiU  Hear 
Breckenridge>  Howard 


Second  reportorial  award  of  $250  Frank  Knox,  effitor  and 


for  the  “best  series  of  stories  on  traf-  P'^hhsher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 


fic  accidents,  on  hazards  of  a  descrip¬ 
tive  nature,  or  traffic  safety  programs, 
preferably  productive  of  worthwhile 
changes  in  traffic  control  or  public 
driving  care”  went  to  Sidney  Cope¬ 
land,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli- 


will  be  principal  speaker  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  l^omotion  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  convention  to  be  held 
April  21-24  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York,  it  was  announced  in  New 
York  April  1. 

William  Howard,  executive  vice' 


of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  also  will  address  the  NNPA. 
He  will  present  new  facts  on  the 
Bureau’s  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
papers. 

Another  speaker  will  be  Lester  M. 
Malitz,  vice-president  and  space 
buyer  of  Warwick  and  Legler,  Inc., 
who  will  talk  on  what  determines 
media  selection.  C.  E.  McKittrick, 
eastern  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  will  present  a  new 
study  of  radio  listening  habits  just 
completed  by  his  newspaper. 

In  addition,  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  will  participate  in  discussions 
on  practical  aspects  of  newspaper 
promotion. 


AD  IDEA  BULLETIN 

“98  Provocative  Advertising  Ideas 
for  Manufacturers,”  a  bulletin  con¬ 
taining  examples  of  outstanding  cur- 


aencer  The  third  nlaoe  award  of  SIOO  nowaro,  executive  Vice-  . . s 

wasannouncSigLgtoG.  B  Hed  P^-e^ident  of  R.  H  Macy  &  Co.,  wUl  ^ent  advertising  thoughts  and  prac- 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  &  "  extensive  check-  tj^es,  was  published  April  1  by  the 

Telegram,  and  the  fourth  place  award 
of  $50  to  Russell  W.  Schoch,  Des 


Moines  Register  &  Tribune. 

For  the  “best  cartoons  or  strips 
dealing  with  traffic  dangers  and  trai- 
fic  safety”  Jerry  Costello  was  ac¬ 
corded  the  first  place  award  of  $500. 
Mr.  Costello  also  had  his  series  of 
cartoons  on  exhibit  before  the  award 
dinner  of  the  Seminar.  Second  prize 
of  $200  went  to  C.  D.  Batchelor,  New 
York  Daily  News;  third  prize  of  $100 
to  W.  J.  Enright,  cartoonist  on  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  and  fourth  prize 
of  $50  to  Sam  E.  Nash,  Tyler  (Tex.) 
Courier-Times-Telegraph. 

It  was  announced  that  the  prizes 
originally  set  up  for  photographers 
had  not  heen  awarded  for  1939  be¬ 
cause  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
vaose  prerogative  it  was,  according 
to  the  rules  and  regulations,  to  decide 
whether  any  or  all  awards  shall  be 
made,  there  had  not  been  sufficient 
competitive  material  submitted  in  this 
one  classification  to  warrant  making 
the  awards. 

Mr.  Darr  in  announcing  the  total 


ing  of  newspaper  copy,  and  D.  E. 
Robinson,  general  manager  and  di¬ 
rector  of  research  of  the  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  will  discuss  the 
practical  application  of  research  to 
newspaper  promotion. 

Wilder  Breckenridge,  sales  manager 


Grey  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  128 
W.  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 


Replying  to  a  letter  from  an  anony¬ 
mous  managing  editor  printed  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  March  14  crit¬ 
icizing  Walter  Winchell,  Hearst  col- 
lumnist,  for  “the  repetition  in  his 
Monday  column  and  sometimes  more 
often  during  the  week  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  he  uses  on  the  air  in  a  commer¬ 
cially  sponsored  proeram  on  Sunday 
night,”  Mr.  Winchell  stated  April  3 
“I  have  never  put  the  air  stuff  ahead 
of  my  newspaper  column,  which  al¬ 
ways  comes  first.” 

The  unknown  m.e.  complained  Mr 
Winchell  damages  the  reader  value 
of  his  column  in  favor  of  “an  oppor¬ 
tunist  competitor”  and  that  if  re¬ 
moved  from  the  newspapers,  “his 
radio,  movie  and  other  appeals  are 
gone.” 

Mr.  Winchell’s  letter  also  printed 
in  an  ANPA  bulletin,  said: 

“When  I  have  repeated  items 
(usually  about  4  or  5)  on  the  air  Sun¬ 
day  night  from  the  column  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Mirror  the  same 
night,  it  was  for  this  reason;  Items  of 
import,  such  as  a  celebrated  movie 
star  getting  a  divorce,  or  being  wed. 
etcetera,  stale  in  my  syndicated  col¬ 
umn.  The  news  services  invariably 
confirm  or  deny  them  within  24  hours. 
Many  papers  don’t  run  all  the  col¬ 
umn,  anyway — so  often  a  hot  news 
item  is  wasted. 

“I  have  repeated  editorials  on 
Americanism  in  the  paper — hoping  to 
get  as  much  circulation  as  possible 
for  the  nation’s  good.  I  never  put 
the  air  stuff  ahead  of  my  newspaper 
column,  which  always  comes  first 
Items  used  on  the  air  are  stricken 
from  the  syndicated  column,  and  are 
used  only  in  my  New  York  outlet,  the 
Mirror,  which  is  on  the  streets  a  half 
hour  before  I  go  on  the  air. 

“I’m  sorry  to  have  offended  any 
editor,  but  sincerely  trust  that  when  1 
repeat  an  editorial  in  the  paper  they 
will  use  it  if  they  think  it  will  please 
their  subscribers.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  my  Debunking  the  War  Pro¬ 
paganda  feature  is  given  to 
clients  and  the  N.  Y.  Mirror  gratis.  I 
get  no  fee  for  it.  Also,  every  one  of 
my  special  stories  sent  over  INS  B 
gladly  given  without  pay,  because  I 
want  to  serve  the  newspapers  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.” 


WEISS  &  GELLER  NAMED 

College  Inn  Food  Products  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  appointed  Weiss  &  Geller, 
Chicago  agency. 
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A  meeting  in  memory  of  the  lak 
Dr.  John  Finley,  New  York  Times  edi¬ 
tor  and  president  of  the  College  d 
the  City  of  New  York,  from  19® 
to  1913,  will  be  held  in  the  Gre> 
Hall  of  the  college,  April  14  at  ^ 
p.m.  Speakers  to  address  the  mew¬ 
ing  open  to  the  public  include 
Harry  W.  Chase,  chancellor  of 
York  University;  Charles  Merz, 
tor.  New  York  Times,  and  Dr.  Carlton 
L.  Brownson,  emeritus  professor 
classical  languages  at  the  college. 
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CP  MAN  TO  LONDON 

Montreal,  April  4 — Daniel  Eme^ 
Burritt,  former  assistant  Quel^ 
perintendent  and  more  recently 
tario  superintendent  of  the 
Press,  has  been  appointed  news 
tor  of  that  organization  in  Lond 
England,  and  sails  this  week. 
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Advertising  a  Major  Issue 
At  Consumer  Conference 


term.  It  is  socially  desirable  to  en¬ 
courage  the  use  of  those  agencies 
that  are  capable  of  reducing  the  costs 
of  business.” 

Professor  Sandage  urged  establish¬ 
ment  of  uniform  standards  of  quality 
for  use  in  advertisements  as  meas¬ 
ures  of  comparative  quality  in  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Round  Table  on  Propaganda 

“This  increased  emphasis  on  stand¬ 
ards  provides  advertisers  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  opportunity.  The  true  func¬ 
tion  of  advertising  is  to  interpret  the 
real  want-satisfying  qualities  of  a 
product  to  potential  buyers.  Such  in¬ 
terpretation  is  made  easier  when  a 
standard  terminology  is  adopted.” 

Advertising  representatives  again 
were  attacked  during  a  round-table 
discussion  on  propaganda  analysis 
Tuesday  afternoon.  But  despite  the 
“anti-advertising”  attitude  of  many  of 
the  educators  who  attended,  some  of 
II  u  -j  «  '  - -  - - -  speakers  had  a  few  kind  words 

'"''fdvertisinY'  to  the  Bruce  Shanks,  Buffalo  Evenmg  Naws  artist,  for  the  profession. 

recently  has  experimented  with  a  new  ■ 

tau;  comae  with  'id*.”:?""  rcc  Heads  Explains 

of  times  a  day  ordinary  photographer’s  blotter,  with  a  TeleVlSlOIl  DelOV 
How  can  he  learn  to  brush  and  India  ink  he  drew  the  above  ^  a  .  „  . 

e  does  not  study  it  sketch  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes.  Ch  inese  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  2— ^hair- 
lat  better  source  can  „hite  was  used  for  highlights.  The  repro-  Jarnes  L.  Fly  of  the  Federal 

advertising  itself  to  duction  in  soft,  light  tones  was  excellent.  Communications  Commission  in  a 
y — advertising  on  the  and  Shanks  feels  that  he  gets  faster  re-  broadcast  tonight  disclaimed  any 
to  testify  for  and  suits  and  better  reproduction  than  with  FCC  intent  to  regulate  television  ad- 
ordinary  drawing  paper.  vertising,  but  added  this  significant 

to  do  this,  she  em- _ remark:  “Any  action  we  take  under 

the  students  to  find  to  evaluate  intelligently  the  argu-  experimental 

iples  of  good  adver-  ^^nts  to  which  he  is  subjected.  operaUons  and  to  encourage  advances 

rather  than  for  the  ^  i  i  j  r  ,  ,  .i  .  radio,  must  of  course  be  taken  m 

;pt  advertising  from  defended  the  ad-  the  light  of  actualities.” 

mid  create  a  subtle  vertising  profession  against  attacks  gy  Qf  amplifying  that  com- 

their  products  in  the  untruth,  fraud  and  selfishness.  Chairman  Fly  continued: 

“I  don’t  believe  any  intelligent  ad-  “Our  course  can  be  influenced,  for 


Present  All  Sides  at  Stephens  College  .  .  . 
Harold  Rugg,  Douglas  Taylor,  C.  H.  Sandage^ 
Loda  Mae  Davis  Talk 


COLUMBIA,  MO.,  April  3 — Tossed 
from  “pro”  to  “con”  and  back  again 
like  a  shuttlecock,  advertising  became  cator  argued, 
a  major  issue  at  the  second  National  all  the  facts- 


dition,  is  to  organize  it  around  prob- 
s,”  the  New  York  edu- 
“It  is  our  job  to  teach 
pro  and  con — as  scien- 

Conference  on  Consumer  Education  tifically  as  mere  human  beings 
at  Stephens  College  April  1-3.  teach.” 

From  the  first  scheduled  speech 
Monday  afternoon — by  Mark  Starr, 
educational  director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union 
—teachers,  advertisers,  business  men, 
students  and  consumer  representa¬ 
tives  talked  for  three  days  about  ad¬ 
vertising  and  its  relation  to  consumer 
studies. 

Criticized  Press 


NEWSPAPERS  UNAFFECTED  BY  PATMAN  ACT 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  3 — Newspapers  and  their  branch  offices  for  dis¬ 
tribution  or  advertising  solicitation  are  not  retail  stores,  and  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  anti-chain  store  bill  now  before  a  House  committee.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  author  of  the  measure,  has  stated  for 
the  record.  Neither,  said  the  Texan,  would  the  bill  require  any  change  in  the 
system  of  operation  of  newstands  in  railroad  stations.  By  way  of  assurance  on 
that  point,  he  cited  the  exemption  written  into  the  bill  for  “any  establish¬ 
ment  or  facility  maintained  by  a  common  carrier  as  part  of  its  transportation 
facilities  primarily  for  furnishing  meals  or  other  commodities  to  its  pas¬ 
sengers  and  employees.”  Newspapers,  and  radio  stations  too,  Patman  ex¬ 
plained,  are  “means  of  communication,”  therefore  do  not  come  within  the 
definition  vf  “retail  stores.” 


SPIVAK  FREED  ON  BAIL 

John  L.  Spivak,  writer  for  the  Daily 
Worker,  Communist  newspaper,  was 
released  from  Allegheny  County  jail, 
Pittsburgh,  April  3,  when  bond  of 
$7,000  was  provided  by  a  Hampton 
Township  man  to  assure  his  presence 
at  a  hearing  on  criminal  libel  charges. 
Of  the  bond  $5,000  was  for  a  libel 
charge  filed  by  Edward  F.  Sullivan, 
former  Dies  committee  investigator, 
and  $2,000  was  on  a  fugitive  from 
justice  charge  originating  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kurt  Sepmeier,  German  in¬ 
structor,  of  Wichita,  Kan.  Both  men 
accused  Spivak  of  libeling  them  in  his 
book,  “Secret  Armies,”  an  alleged  ex¬ 
pose  of  Nazi  activities  in  the  United 
States. 
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Southeast  Mills 
Charged 
With  Monopoly 


Congressmcm  Charges  Pulp 
Prices  Are  Fixed  .  .  .  Says 
Legislation  Is  Needed 


GUILD  CERTIFIED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  2 — ^The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
certified  American  Newspaper  Guild 
as  collective  bargaining  agent  for 
editorial  employes  of  the  Cleveland 
News,  based  upon  a  vote  of  66  to  19 
in  favor  of  the  guild.  The  commer¬ 
cial  department  of  the  News  voted 
96  to  40  against  guild  representation. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  April  3 — ^The 
pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the  South¬ 
eastern  section  of  the  United  States 
has  adopted  a  “hog-tied  monopolistic 
program’’  in  the  purchase  of  pulp- 
wood  which  calls  for  federal  legisla¬ 
tion,  Representative  Hampton  P.  Ful¬ 
mer  of  South  Carolina,  has  warned 
the  House. 

A  member  of  a  committee  of  10 — 
five  Senators  and  five  Representa¬ 
tives — named  to  study  the  forestry 
situation  in  the  United  States,  Fulmer 
reported  hearings  concluded  with  a 
mass  of  material  which  will  take  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  to  sift.  The  delay  requires 
that  proposed  legislation  be  post¬ 
poned  until  next  year,  he  said. 

Areas  Divided 

Discussing  the  Southeast.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Fulmer  said: 

“Recently  we  have  had  40-odd  pulp 
and  paper  mills  move  into  the  South¬ 
east.  Many  of  our  people  were  happy 
because  of  these  industries  coming  to 
the  South,  believing  that  it  would 
mean  employment,  increased  purchas¬ 
ing  power  because  of  income  from 
forest  products  and  wages  to  the  wage 
earners. 

“These  mills  operate  under  a  hog- 
tied  monopolistic  program  in  buying 
pulpwood.  Let  me  give  you  this  con¬ 
crete  example:  These  mills  divide  the 
area  into  what  is  called  regions,  per¬ 
haps  composing  several  counties. 
They  then  make  connection  with  some 
party — a  banker,  merchant,  or  some 
other  person  who  is  financially  able 
to  carry  out  their  contracts  with  the 
mills  in  buying  and  shipping  pulp- 
wood  from  that  area. 

“Tliis  agent  or  contractor  receives 
the  price  paid  by  the  pulp  mills,  and 
the  price  is  on  a  uniform  basis  in  every 
state,  out  of  which  this  agent  or  con¬ 
tractor  proceeds  to  employ  additional 
agents  or  contractors  to  purchase 
pulpwood  direct  from  the  farmers. 

“Farmers  have  tried  to  sell  direct, 
but  they  are  forced  to  sell  through 
these  agents;  and,  so  far  as  having  any 
bargaining  power  or  being  able  to  se¬ 
cure  a  price  in  line  with  the  value  of 
their  products,  they  are  just  as  help¬ 
less  and  as  hopeless  as  a  man  who  is 
confined  to  a  chain  gang. 

Price  Fixing  Charged 

“The  trouble  with  the  large  opera¬ 
tors,  as  well  as  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills  is  that  they  all  belong  to  their 
various  associations,  and  they  are 
operating  under  trade-practice  rules 
and  regulations,  which  naturally 
brings  about  a  hog-tied  monopoly  in 
not  only  buying  forest  products  but 
in  selling  their  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  fact,  this  is  the  serious  trou¬ 
ble  in  our  country  today.  Practically 
every  one  of  these  large  and  well- 
organized  groups  not  only  control  their 
production  but  they  control  their  dis¬ 
tribution  and  the  fixing  of  prices,  all 
of  which  is  at  the  expense  of  farmers 
and  the  consuming  public  generally.” 

Only  one  Southern  mill,  that  at 
Herty,  Tex.,  produces  newsprint.  All 
the  ^utheastern  mills  produce  Kraft 
and  other  paper  products. 


Daily  Times 
In  Mobile,  Ala., 
Closes  Its  Doors 


Suspended  Publication 
April  2  After  Seven 
Years 


Reporter  Travels  John  R.  Young 
400  Miles  to  Named  District 

Find  Spring  Commissioner 


Mobile,  Ala.,  April  2 — The  Mobile 
Daily  Times,  a  six-day  afternoon 
newspaper,  published  since  Oct.  16, 
1932,  suspended  publication  with  its 
home  edition  today.  In  an  announce¬ 
ment  under  the  caption  “The  Last 
Edition”  the  Times  management  said: 
“From  apprentice  to  president  all 
member!  of  the  staff  of  the  Mobile 
Daily  Times  have  given  the  best  they 
had.  It  was  not  enough. 

“The  Times  had  hoped  for  the  sup¬ 
port  necessary  to  continue.  The  hope 
did  not  materialize.  So  the  Times 
suspends  publication. 

Seven  Hard  Years 

“The  Times  is  grateful  for  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  goodwill  of  nearly  10,000 
loyal  subscribers.  For  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  civic  associations  and  for 
the  support  of  firms  and  individuals. 
All  helped  us  mightily  the  more  than 
seven  years,  which  though  hard  years 
never  lacked  interest  and  always  were 
pleasant. 

“As  we  of  the  Mobile  Times  write 
‘30’  at  the  end  of  our  effort  we  hope 
that  in  the  minds  of  all  Mobilians, 
the  memory  of  us  will  be  pleasant.” 

The  Times  was  founded  by  Barney 
Sheridan  and  financed  by  Charles 
Marsh  of  Austin,  Texas,  of  the  Fen- 
tress-Marsh  chain.  Sheridan  had, 
before  starting  the  paper,  been  with 
Frederick  I.  Thompson’s  Publications. 

During  the  ensuing  years  the 
Times  passed  through  a  succession  of 
managements,  but  at  its  end  Marsh 
still  had  a  large  investment  in  the 
property.  About  two  years  ago  Marsh 
relinquished  active  control  and  the 
operating  corporation  was  reorganized 
with  Carl  Smith  as  president  and 
manager,  and  Tom  E.  Sharp  as  editor. 

Once  Published  Sundays 

At  one  time  the  paper’s  circulation 
was  listed  at  almost  15,000  daily,  but 
it  had  fallen  off  recently.  Twice  in 
the  714  years  Sunday  editions  were 
issued,  but  none  had  been  published 
for  about  two  years. 

Suspension  of  the  Times  leaves 
Mobile  with  two  newspapers,  the 
Evening  Press  and  the  Morning  Regis¬ 
ter,  both  published  by  Mobile  Daily 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

R.  B.  Chandler,  president  of  Mobile 
Daily  Newspapers,  Inc.,  commenting 
on  the  Times’  suspension  said:  “The 
fact  that  Mobile  is  now  left  with  two 
newspapers  under  one  management 
makes  the  Press  and  the  Register 
more  conscious  than  ever  of  our 
obligation  to  the  public.” 


Roelif  Loveland  of  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  Took  His 
Assignment  Literally 


GEORGIA  MEETING 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  April  4 — The 
Georgia  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising 
Association  will  meet  at  Albany, 
April  8,  with  the  Albany  Herald  as 
host. 


The  winter-harassed  city  editor 
looked  up  from  his  desk  and  said:  “I 
wish  you’d  go  find  Spring.” 

“Not  a  bad  idea,”  agreed  the  re¬ 
porter,  setting  forth  without  further 
ado. 

He  failed  to  return  for  half  a 
week,  eventually  telegraphing:  “I 
found  her.” 

The  story  came  from  400  miles 
southward  and  climaxed  a  painstaking 
.search  duly  chronicled  for  editions 
during  the  interim. 

Principals  in  this  unusual  assign¬ 
ment  were  city  desk  men  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  Reporter 
Roelif  Loveland. 

“People  were  getting  pretty  sick  of 
reading  about  snow  and  freezing  tem¬ 
peratures  and  I  figured  Loveland 
could  stir  up  something,”  the  day 
editor  commented  afterward.  “I  had 
no  idea  where  he  was  going.” 

"I  Found  Her" 

Loveland,  awaiting  approval  of  his 
expense  account,  said,  “The  boss 
wanted  spring  and  I  found  her  for 
him.” 

The  reporter  started  his  search 
March  26  with  snow  in  the  air  and 
the  temperature  in  the  20’s.  Only 
favorable  evidence  uncovered  the  first 
day  was  a  couple  in  a  parked  car  in 
a  local  park. 

The  next  day’s  story  came  from 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Loveland  reporting  he 
hadn’t  “found  her  yet”  although  the 
trail  was  getting  warmer. 

March  28  found  him  scouring  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  at  Knoxville,  400  miles 
from  Cleveland,  he  met  “a  comely 
wench,  the  gold  in  her  hair  composed 
of  forsythia  bushes  and  daffodils  and 
the  plural  of  crocus  whatever  that 
is.” 

The  thermometer  said  70  and 
Loveland  wired  back  he’d  found 
spring. 

Mrs.  Loveland,  who  went  along,  also 
sent  in  a  note  from  Knoxville. 

“I’m  scared  to  death  .  .  .  Roelif  first 
opened  the  windows  and  pulled  off  his 
shirt  .  .  .  Then  he  yanked  off  his 
shoes  and  said  he  wished  he  had  a 
good  chaw  of  Six  Brothers  .  .  . 
Heaven  knows  what  that  is.” 

Clevelanders  greeted  the  Lovelands’ 
story  of  discovery  with  a  grin.  For 
as  reporter  and  wife  tarried  in  Knox¬ 
ville,  spring  unexpectedly  burst  forth 
at  home. 


WHITEHEAD  RESIGNS 

Laurence  A.  Whitehead,  eastern 
manager  of  the  Meyer-Both  Company, 
has  announced  his  resignation  to  be¬ 
come  effective  April  10  in  order  to 
launch  a  new  business  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  development  of  institutional 
advertising  and  merchandising  fea¬ 
tures  for  newspapers  and  retail  stores. 


President  Roosevelt  Honors 
Veteran  Washington  Star 
Reporter 


Washington,  D.  C.,  April  3— Job 
Russell  Young  has  covered  many  in¬ 
teresting  stories  in  nearly  four  decades 
of  newspaper  work.  20  years  of  which 
have  been  on  the  White  House  “beat" 
for  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
but  he  jotted  down  his  most  significant 
item  during  President  Roosevelt's 
press  conference  last  Friday. 

The  President  had  received  and  ac¬ 
cepted  with  regret,  the  resignation  of 
George  E.  Allen  from  his  post  as  one 
of  the  three  $9,000-a-year  Commis¬ 
sioners  who  direct  the  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


"First  White  Child" 

Mr.  Roosevelt  told  the  press  he  bd 
pondered  the  problem  of  choosing  a 
successor.  While  District  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  not  always  selected  from 
Washington,  the  Chief  Executive  said 
he  had  decided  to  pick  a  local  man- 
one  with  the  atmosphere  of  scholar¬ 
ship  about  him,  and  with  political 
bearing. 

He  had,  therefore,  he  continued,  ob¬ 
viously  struggling  to  conceal  his 
mirth,  selected  as  Commissioner,  the 
first  white  child  bom  in  the  District 
and  the  head  of  a  great  institution  of 
learriing — John  Russell  Young. 

“The  first  white  child  born  in  the 
District”  has  long  been  a  standing  joke 
in  Washington  due  to  the  fact  that 
scores  of  persons  have  claimed  that 
distinction.  The  “great  institution  of 
learning”  is  the  J.  Russell  Young 
School  of  Expression,  which  exists 
largely  in  the  imagination  of  White 
House  correspondents.  Washington 
new.spapermen  who  make  speeches  on 
Presidential  trips  are  “graduated 
with  diplomas  of  conventional  appear¬ 
ance  at  exercises  which  bear  little  re¬ 
semblance  to  orthodox  commencement 


ARTHUR  GRAY  STAPLES 

Arthur  Gray  Staples,  78,  for  21  years 
editor  of  Lewiston  (Me.)  Evening 
Journal  and  a  member  of  its  staff  for 
57  years,  died  April  2.  He  wrote  the 
paper’s  editorials  until  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  continuing  his  daily  column. 
“Just  Talks  on  Common  Themes,” 
which  had  attracted  wide  comment, 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  dictating  his 
last  “talk”  which  appeared  April  2 
on  Sunday.  Following  a  brief 
teaching  career,  Mr.  Staples  joined 
the  Bath  (Me.)  Times  reporter ial 
staff. 

He  then  joined  the  Lewiston  Journal 
and  became  city  editor  March  20, 
1883.  In  1893,  becoming  managing 
editor,  he  served  until  1919,  when  he 
became  editor.  He  was  also  a  director 
and  treasurer  of  the  Lewiston  Journal 
Co.  In  addition  to  his  newspaper 
writing  he  was  the  author  of  several 
publications.  A  daughter  survives. 


programs. 

TTie  “political  bearing”  attributed  to 
Young  arises  from  his  facetious  claim 
of  “bossism”  over  the  White  House 
Correspondents  Association.  Thenw 
commissioner  headed  that  organization 
for  three  terms  and  usually  picks 
new  officers  with  pretended  pomp  and 
a  spirit  of  acquiesence  on  the  part  ot 
his  colleagues,  few  of  whom  bother  to 
vote  at  annual  elections. 

Writers  Applaud 

The  President  feigned  great  ^ 
cern  as  to  whether  Young  would  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  He  s^‘ 
gested  to  the  correspondents  that  the; 
lobby  to  that  end.  The 
smile  at  that  juncture  was  the  signal 
for  an  unprecedented  outburst  of  ^ 
plause  and  a  cry  for  “speech.”  ™ 
dean  of  the  “School  of  Expression 
fumbled  an  assurance  that  he  wo 
“do  my  best.”  ,  .  r 

Young  was  born  in  Washing 
April  2,  1882,  son  of  the  late  Ja^ 
Rankin  Young,  newspaperm^  ^ 
Congressman  from  Philadelphia, 
nephew  of  John  Russell 
newspaperman  who  served  as 
rian  of  Congress.  He  was 
local  schools  and  at  Industrial 
School,  Philadelphia. 

His  newspaper  work  b^®" 
reporter  for  the  Philadelphia  Ev 
Star  in  1901.  He  transferred 
Philadelphia  Inquirer, 


came  to  Washington  to  work  on 
Post,  Times  and  Star.  He  1«  ^ 

j _ 1.  oUw  Mlitor  01 


desk  of  assistant  city  editor 
Star  in  1920  to  cover  the  White 


for  that  newspaper. 


N.  G.  Caldwell 


Vance  Johnson  C.  F.  Edmundson  Boyd  T.  Simmons  Harry  M.  Davis 

Caldwell,  27,  has  been  a  reporter  for  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1929. 
the  Tennessean  for  the  past  six  years,  remaining  there  until  he  joined  the 

and  during  that  time  has  covered  Washington  bureau  in  1937.  He  has 

the  various  New  Deal  agencies,  state  a  wife,  two  sons. 

headquarters  for  which  have  been  lo-  Having  specialized  in  economic  and 
cated  at  the  state  capital  at  Nashville,  financial  news  at  Washington,  Crider 
city  government  offices,  local  labor  plans  to  study  at  Harvard  problems  of 
stories  and  a  variety  of  general  as-  international  finance  related  to  gold 
signments.  maldistribution  and  trade  bottlenecks. 

He  also  followed  the  growth  to  the  European  experience  in  govern- 
power  of  the  now  discredited  Huey  ment  regulation  of  business,  and  ques- 
Long  political  machine  in  a  series  of  tions  of  domestic  economic  policy 
articles  from  Louisiana,  and  the  bearing  upon  the  survival  of  the  cap- 
spread  and  growth  of  the  TVA  and  italistic-democratic  system  of  govern- 
the  public  power  movement  in  Ten-  ment. 

nessee.  Johnson  o  Texan 

Caldwell  is  a  grandson  of  the  late  Johnson  studied  at  the  Texas  Tech- 
Tennessee  Supreme  Court  Justice  nological  College,  starting  his  news- 
W.  C.  Caldwell.  He  is  a  brother  of  paper  career  on  the  weekly  Memphis 
John  Caldwell,  United  Press  feature  (Tex.)  Democrat,  his  home  town  pa- 
writer  in  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  bureau.  He  per.  After  brief  tenure  as  editor  of 
joined  the  Tennessean  a  few  weeks  the  Clayton  (N.  M.)  News,  a  weekly, 
after  leaving  the  law  school  of  Cum-  he  joined  as  reporter  the  Clovis 
berland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn.  N.  M.)  News- Journal.  He  joined  the 
He  was  city  editor  of  the  Trenton  Amarillo  News  in  April,  1934. 

(Tenn.)  Daily  Bulletin  for  two  years  He  was  named  managing  editor  of 
before  entering  law  school.  the  morning  News  three  years  ago 

Caldwell  will  study  subjects  in  the  and  has  been  writing  a  daily  column 
fields  of  public  utilities  ownership  and  for  four  years,  and  in  addition  has 
management,  municipal  government  written  many  articles  dealing  with 
and  labor-industry  relations  in  the  political  and  economic  subjects  of  im- 
South.  portance  to  the  Texas-New  Mexico 

Study  International  Affairs  area  his  paper  serves. 

Vanderschmidt,  33,  entered  news-  _  plans  at  Harvard  specialization 
paper  work  on  his  home  town  paper—  government  and  economics  with  a 
the  Leavenworth  (Kan.)  Times,  view  of  securing  broader  background 
Thence  he  went  to  the  Wichita  Bea-  for  more  valuable  interpretive  writ- 
con  and  in  1929  joined  the  AP  at  Kan-  mg,  which  he  believes  to  be  one  of 
sas  City.  He  did  a  four-year  hitch  the  most  sadly  neglected  phases  of 
in  the  Oklahoma  City  AP  bureau,  fol-  present-day  journalism, 
lowed  by  three  years’  training  in  the  A  native  of  Tennessee  and  a  grad- 
wire  service’s  New  York  office.  He  uate  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
joined  the  AP’s  London  staff  in  1937,  Edmundson  started  newspapering  on 
returned  to  the  New  York  cable  desk  the  Detroit  Times,  later  worked  for 
in  December,  1939,  and  for  the  past  the  Memphis  Press- Scimitar  and  the 
few  months  he  has  been  night  cable  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  In 
editor,  in  charge  of  the  foreign  re-  1931,  he  went  to  the  Birmingham 
port  for  morning  papers.  (Ala.)  Post,  where  he  was  successive- 

He  will  study  political  science  es-  ly  city  hall  reporter,  editorial  writer, 
pecially  as  it  affects  international  af-  city  editor  and  managing  editor, 
fairs  in  addition  to  modem  European  He  has  been  with  the  Post-Dis- 
history.  patch  since  1937.  At  Harvard,  he 

A  native  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  plans  to  devote  major  attention  to 
Crider,  34,  was  “brought  up,”  jour-  labor  and  agricultural  economics,  with 
nalistically  speaking,  on  the  New  York  particular  reference  to  the  effect  of 
Times,  having  worked  for  no  other  the  country’s  current  policies  in  these 
paper.  He  is  one  of  the  first  two  fields  on  its  international  trade. 

Times  men  ever  awarded  a  Nieman  ^  Formor  Factory  Worker 

Fellowship.  He  is  president  of  the  Simmons,  27,  entered  newspaper 
Treasury  Correspondents’  Association,  work  in  a  unique  way.  When  the 
Washin^on,  D.  C.  General  Motors  strike  in  Detroit  be- 

Crider  attended  Virginia  Military  gan  in  1937,  he  was  employed  as  a 
Institute  for  two  years,  completing  his  plater  in  the  Cadillac  plant.  He  re¬ 
college  education  at  the  School  of  mained  inside  as  a  “sit-downer”  and 
Journalism,  Columbia  University,  wrote  a  story  “from  the  inside,”  which 
from  where  he  was  graduated  in  192S.  the  Detroit  News  used  on  page  one.  A 
He  served  first  as  reporter  and  then  few  days  later,  he  was  hired  by  the 
as  night  rewrite  man.  He  covered  News.  He  has  been  covering  labor. 

He  intends  to  study  labor,  politics. 


A.  D.  Eggleston 


Harvard  Announces  15 
More  Nieman  Awards 


from  221  applicants  in  39  states, 
have  been  awarded  the  coveted  Nie- 

raan  fellowships  _ 

for  study  at  Har- 
vard  University 
on  leave  ab- 
sence  from  their 
papers  during 
the  academic  |B 
year  starting 
next  September, 

t h e  university  a 

announced  April 
1.  Three  Asso- 

dated  Press  and  ||||[^^^ 

two  New  York  - 

Times  men  were  Lowell  Limpus 
selected. 

The  men  are  Lowell  Limpus,  polit¬ 
ical  editor.  New  York  Daily  News; 
Arthur  D.  Eggleston,  labor  columnist, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Nathan  G. 
Caldwell,  reporter,  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean;  Fred  Vanderschmidt,  cable  news 
editor.  Associated  Press,  New  York; 
John  H.  Crider,  reporter,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  bureau.  New  York  Times; 
Vance  Johnson,  managing  editor. 


Also  Boyd  'T.  Simmons,  reporter, 
Detroit  News;  Harry  M.  Davis,  fea¬ 
ture  writer.  New  York  Times;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Miller,  reporter,  Cleveland 
~  '  -  —  assistant 


Press;  Ralph  J.  Werner,  _ 

financial  editor,  Milwaukee  Journal;  versity  of  California  in  1922,  he 
Harry  T.  Montgomery,  cable  news  worked  at  the  Palama  Settlement  in 
editor,  Associated  Press,  New  York;  Honolulu.  In  1925,  he  went  abroad 
William  M.  Pinkerton,  reporter,  Asso-  to  study  at  Oxford  for  a  year, 
ciated  Press,  Washington,  D.  C.,  bu-  He  joined  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
reau;  Alexander  Kendrick,  news  re-  cminer  as  reporter  in  1927,  remained 
viewer  and  book  editor,  Philadelphia  there  four  years,  and  in  1932,  joined 
Inquirer;  and  George  Chaplin,  city  the  San  Diego  weekly  tax  paper.  The 
editor,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont,  following  year  he  went  to  the  San 
Half  Yoar  Awards  Francisco  Call  Bulletin,  remaining 


A  native  of  New  York,  29,  Davis, 
the  other  New  York  Times  man  to  be 
awarded  a  fellowship  this  year,  has 
been  with  the  Sunday  Department  of 
the  Times  for  the  past  five  years.  He 
has  been  writing  constantly  for  “The 
News  of  the  Week  in  Review”  section 
of  the  paper  on  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  subjects.  Before  joining  the 
Times,  he  worked  in  the  New  York 
office  of  the  AP. 

At  Harvard,  to  study  science  and 
medicine  in  order  to  specialize  in 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


W.  M.  Pinkerton  Alexander  Kendrick  George  Chaplin 
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Full-Page  Copy 
Sells  $m000  of 
Stock  in  3  Days 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Druggist 
Goes  Direct  to  Public 
Using  Paid  Advertising 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  April  3 — ^When 
J.  E.  (Doc)  Webb,  owner  of  “The 
World’s  Most  Unusual  Drug  Store” 
here,  has  anything  to  sell,  he  tells 
people  about  it  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

And  so  recently,  when  he  decided 
to  raise  $2004000  for  expansion  of  his 
store  through  a  stock  issue,  he  elected 
to  do  it  in  the  same  way  he  sells 
medicines,  soaps  and  ice  cream  sodas. 

Used  Full-Page  Ads 
He  bought  several  page  ads  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  told  the  public 
exactly  what  he  planned  to  do,  laid 
his  financial  cards  on  the  table,  of¬ 
fered  them  7%  interest,  and  invited 
buyers  to  come  in  and  purchase  stock. 

Seventy-two  hours  later,  he  bought 
another  page  ad  in  The  Times  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  entire  $200,000  issue 
had  been  subscribed  and  paid  for.  His 
sales  cost  had  been  about  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  practically  all  of  it  for 
the  newspaper  advertising. 

“You  see,  we  claimed  to  be  a  store 
of  the  people,”  said  Doc,  who  began 
with  a  tiny  cut  rate  drug  store  here 
in  1926  and  built  it  up  into  a  retail 
establishment  with  gross  sales  of 
$2,165,690.08  last  year. 

“So  we  decided  to  give  the  people 
a  chance  to  buy  the  stock,  if  they 
wanted  it.  We  gave  them  seven  days 
to  purchase  what  they  wanted,  and 
in  three  days  the  entire  issue  had 
been  sold.”  He  put  a  limit  of  $5,000 
on  individual  purchases,  but  many  of 
them  were  $500  or  less. 

“Except  for  our  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  we  made  no  public  solicitation, 
we  employed  no  salesmen  or  brokers, 
and  no  high  pressure  methods.  It  was 
all  as  simple  as  that.” 

Prospectus  Being  Issued 
Webb,  himself,  as  president  of  the 
company,  personally  received  each 
stock  subscription  in  the  store.  He 
had  invited  the  people  to  “come  in 
and  buy,”  and  he  was  there,  himself, 
to  receive  them.  He  and  the  eight 
directors  of  the  concern  served  during 
the  brief  campaign  without  compen¬ 
sation  as  fiduciary  agents,  so  the  only 
expense  of  the  stock  sale  was  attor¬ 
ney’s  fees,  printing  the  bonds — and 
the  newspaper  advertising,  which  Doc 
says  elatedly,  “did  the  trick.” 

Although  he  did  not  consult  the 
SEC  on  the  sale  of  the  stock,  Mr. 
Webb  is  taking  steps  to  insure  that 
each  purchaser  gets  a  copy  of  a  for¬ 
mal  printed  prospectus,  and  offers  to 
buy  back  any  stock  purchasers  wish 
to  relinquish  after  reading  the  pros¬ 
pectus. 

Am  LINE  CAMPAIGN 

Eastern  Air  Lines  started  a  news¬ 
paper  campaign  in  New  York,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Newark,  using  full  pages 
to  annoimce  its  extension  of  service  to 
La  Guardia  Field,  New  York,  on 
April  2.  Boston  papers  will  carry  600- 
line  advertisemente  to  announce  the 
immediate  connections  at  La  Guardia 
Field  for  travelers  destined  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  Miami,  New  Orleans  and 
Mexico.  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York,  handles  the  account. 


TO  USE  COLOR  ROTO 

Color  roto  and  black  and  white  in¬ 
sertions  in  newspapers  will  provide 
the  backbone  of  the  Piel’s  beer  spring 
advertising  campaign.  Sherman  K. 
Ellis  &  Co.  is  the  agency. 

B 

Movie  Industry's 
Promotion  Bill 
Is  78  Million 

Newspapers,  Magazines 
Get  64  Million  of 
Annual  Expenditure 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  2 — Data 
obtained  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  from  motion  picture  com¬ 
panies  places  the  industry  fifth  in  the 
nation  in  point  of  total  expenditures 
for  advertising,  publicity  and  promo¬ 
tion. 

A  study  made  by  Nathan  D.  Golden, 
Chief  of  the  Motion  Picture  Division 
of  the  federal  bureau,  fixes  these  costs 
at  $78,000,000  annually,  of  which  $64,- 
000,000  goes  to  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  $8,000,000  to  billboards,  and 
$6,000,000  to  accessories  and  mail. 

The  world  film  industry  expenditure 
for  advertising  in  1939  ha*  been  com¬ 
puted  at  $185,000,000,  of  which  Ameri¬ 
can  companies  spend  $111,000,000  here 
and  abroad. 

On  an  average  day,  according  to 
Golden’s  findings,  motion  picture  ad¬ 
vertisements  appear  in  16,()()0  publica¬ 
tions. 

Grossing  one  billion  dollars  annu¬ 
ally,  local  motion  picture  houses 
spend  8%  of  their  revenues  for  local 
advertising  and  publicity,  and  give 
10%  of  their  gross  to  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors  for  prints,  advertising,  sales 
and  service  costs. 

The  aggregate  investment  of  the 
approximately  100  producing  firms  in 
the  United  States  was  placed  at  $2,- 
000,000,000. 

■ 

Utility  Men  Urged 
To  Use  Newspapers 

Extensive  use  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  means  of  making  the  pub¬ 
lic  “think  well”  of  the  utilities  was 
urged  by  Robert  M.  Winsborough  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Middle  West  Sur¬ 
vey  Company  of  Chicago,  in  a  talk 
recently  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Oklahoma  Utilities  Association  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

Winsborough  said  that  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  by  his  company  showed  that  for 
every  two  arguments  favorable  to 
the  utilities,  the  public  had  three 
arguments  unfavorable  to  them. 

He  pointed  out  that  surveys  show 
newspapers  to  be  the  highest  ranking 
source  of  information  to  the  public. 

Dave  Vandivier,  co-publisher  of  the 
Chickasha  (Okla.)  Express  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  addressed  the  utilites  represen¬ 
tatives  on  “The  Newspaper  View¬ 
point.” 

■ 

ENLARGES  OFTTCE 

To  provide  for  an  expansion  of  the 
staff,  the  Chicago  office  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has  enlarged 
by  one-third  its  quarters  in  the  Field 
Building.  The  expansion  was  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  increased  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  served  through  the  Chicago  office 
in  1939,  according  to  Sterling  E.  Pea¬ 
cock,  vice-president  in  charge. 


Survey  Shows  Value 
Of  Newspaper  Ads 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  April  4 — 
That  newspaper  advertising  renders  a 
valuable  service  to  the  reader  as  well 
as  to  the  advertiser  is  shown  by  a 
recent  series  of  surveys  made  by  uni¬ 
versity  students  under  direction  of 
Professor  Frank  B.  Hutchinson,  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  surveys  show  93-94% 
of  housewives  find  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  helpful  in  shopping,  and  that 
better  than  nine  out  of  ten  housewives 
believe  newspaper  advertising  ren¬ 
ders  them  more  service  than  does 
radio  advertising.  The  study  also  re¬ 
veals  91  to  95%  of  housewives  con¬ 
sider  newspaper  advertising  more  ef¬ 
fective  in  influencing  their  purchases 
than  is  radio  advertising. 

Strong  public  acceptance  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  compared  with 
radio  advertising  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  91  to  93.5%  of  housewives  prefer 
advertising  in  their  newspaper,  even 
ii  their  paper  could  be  produced  with¬ 
out  advertising,  while  about  the  same 
percentage  would  prefer  radio  pro¬ 
grams  without  advertising. 

A  random  telephone  survey  of  919 
homes  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  made  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  shows  a  close  cor¬ 
relation  with  a  personal  interview  sur¬ 
vey  made  in  February  covering  286 
housewives  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
and  its  residential  suburb  of  High¬ 
land  Park.  The  recent  surveys  show 
close  to  the  same  result  shown  by  a 
previous  preliminary  survey  made  in 
Syracuse. 

■ 

To  Place  Campaign 
Ads  in  Newspapers 

Reaffirming  a  recent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Georgia  Press  Assn., 
at  Athens,  decrying  free  political  cam¬ 
paign  advertising.  Attorney  General 
Ellis  Arnall,  Atlanta,  has  announced 
that  the  “lion’s  share”  of  his  campaign 
funds  will  go  to  Georgia  newspapers 
for  paid  political  advertising. 

Mr.  Arnall,  who  announced  last  May 
that  he  would  seek  election  as  at¬ 
torney  general  this  year,  recently 
wrote  all  Georgia  editors  that  he  was 
in  “hearty  accord  with  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Georgia  Press  Assn.” 
One  hundred  and  forty-five  publishers 
signed  the  resolution  referred  to  by 
.\rnall. 

■ 

FLOUR  ADS 

Chicago,  April  1 — ^The  first  of  a 
series  of  striking  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  for  Ballard’s  new  Obelisk 
flour,  containing  Obelite,  will  appear 
in  some  30  southern  markets,  starting 
the  week  of  April  8.  Copy  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  statement  that  Obelite,  the 
new  leavening  ingredient,  contains 
more  calcium  “than  any  ordinary 
self-rising  flour.”  The  product  is 
made  by  Ballard  &  Ballard  Co.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  Henri.  Hurst  &  McDonald. 
Inc.,  local  agency,  handles  the  account. 
■ 

JOINS  AGENCY 

William  T.  Cobb,  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  New  York,  and  a  contributor 
to  Barron’s,  has  resigned  and  joined 
the  Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law 
agency’s  New  York  office. 

■ 

TO  JOIN  KUDNER 

Louis  E.  Dean,  for  six  years  radio 
director  of  Campbell  Ewald,  New 
York,  will  join  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc., 
in  an  executive  capacity  early  in  April. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


MELVIN  F.  HALL,  president  of  the 

Melvin  F.  Hall  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  has  announced  the 
establishment  of  a  retail  advertising 
division  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Alice  Gaskill,  who  has  recently 
joined  the  agency. 

Charles  Hotchkiss,  formerly  of  the 
NBC  local  and  spot  sales  department 
in  Chicago,  has  become  radio  director 
for  Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Company,  Inc. 
Chicago  office. 

V.  E.  Atkinson,  formerly  of  West- 
Holliday  Co.  and  more  recently  with 
Addisplay,  has  joined  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Checking  Bureau  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Herbert  B.  Taylor  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  and  sales  manager 
for  Northwestern  Yeast  Co. 

Ralph  Vaughn,  who,  until  recently, 
was  eastern  district  sales  manager  for 
Schick  Dry  Shaver,  Inc.,  has  joined 
Sagamor  Metal  Goods  Corp.,  New 
York,  and  has  been  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales. 

Millard  G.  Prevo  has  joined  Weiss 
&  Geller,  Inc.,  as  art  drector.  Mr. 
Prevo  was  formerly  art  director  of 
Lord  &  Thomas  and  of  Knickerbocker 
Studios. 

Raymond  W.  Shadinger  has  joined 
Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  as  a  member  of  the  service 
department.  He  was  with  the  Mc- 
Junkin  Company,  Chicago,  for  12 
years. 

Morgan  Reichner  &  Company,  Inc, 
has  announced  that  Ernest  H.  Wnsn 
has  joined  the  agency  as  account 
executive.  Mr.  Wiener  was  formerly 
with  the  Friend-Wiener  Advertising 
Co.,  Inc. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


CAREVA  CO.,  INC.,  and  Kelvinatob- 

Careva  Co.,  York,  Penna.,  distribu¬ 
tors  for  Kelvinator  refrigerators, 
ranges,  and  laundry  equipment,  Ben- 
dix  Home  Laundry,  Emerson  radio, 
and  Stromberg-Carlson,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Jerome  B.  Gray  &  Co,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  to  direct  their  advertising. 

Millard  G.  Prevo  has  joined  Weiss 
Chicago,  has  appointed  Franklin 
Bruck  Advertising  Corp.,  New  York, 
to  handle  its  advertising  and  sales 
promotion. 

Mineraltone  Laboratories.  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.,  has  appointed  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Advertising  Company,  Los  ^- 
geles  office,  to  service  its  advertising 
accoimt.  Direct  mail  and  magazine 
sections  of  Sunday  newspapers  are 
being  used. 

First  of  the  markets  to  be  open^ 
this  season  for  Spur,  a  beverage  made 
by  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  w 
be  Atlanta.  Large  space  is  being 
used  throughout  the  summer  in  news¬ 
papers,  together  with  outdoor 
and  point-of-sale  displays,  zbe 
agency  is  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 

Newagen  Inn,  Newagen,  Me., 
appointed  Badger  &  Browning,  ^ 
^ston,  to  direct  its  advertising. 
sumer  magazines  and  newspapers  wu- 
be  used. 

W.  L.  Black  Advertising 
Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
handle  the  account  of  RobeW 
Graupner,  Inc.,  Harrisburg 
Newspapers,  billboards  and  radio  WU' 
be  used  in  the  campaign. 

The  Richard  A.  Foley  AdvertisinI 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 


Movie  Publicity  Scheme  Backfires 


A  MOVIE  PUBLICITY  scheme  which 
backfired  with  disastrous  results  to 
one  exhibitor  came  to  light  when 
Carson  Jaffa,  manager  of  the  Temple 
theatre,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  on  March  29 
was  fined  $50  on  a  charge  of  placing 
■•untrue,  deceptive  or  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising.”  He  was  arrested  Marx:h  21, 
sfter  he  had  placed  a  series  of  classi¬ 
fied  “teaser”  ads  in  the  Cortland 
Standard  lifted  from  the  press  book 
sent  out  with  the  Paramount  Pictures 
film  “Parole  Fixer.” 

Enthusiastic  press  agents  for  the 
film  had  concocted  and  recommended 
a  series  of  classified  advertisements 
and  presented  them  as  follows; 
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TYPE  TEASERS  FOR  CLASSI¬ 
FIED! 

“Considerable  curiosity  and  com¬ 
ment  can  be  stirred  up  with  ads, 
purportedly  from  a  local  ‘parole 
fixer,’  who  can  offer  to  put  in  the 
■fix’  for  a  price,  in  the  Public  No¬ 
tices  column  of  a  local  newspaper. 
These  ads  are  cheap,  effective,  and 
they  work  and — if  you  get  a  ‘le¬ 
gitimate’  nibble  on  them,  notify 
the  feature  editor.  Ads,  which 
can  run  over  a  period  of  five  days, 
can  take  this  form: 

“‘BEAT  THE  RAP  even  though 
convicted!  My  secret  connections 
make  it  possible  for  me  to  get 
anybody  out  of  jail,  no  matter 
what  the  crime  or  the  length  of 
sentence,  through  parole!  Don’t 
give  up  hope  until  you’ve  seen 
me!  ‘Parole  Fixer,’  Broad  and 
State  Streets,  Friday!  ' 

“‘PUBLIC  NOTICE  TO  PER¬ 
SONS  CONTEMPLATING 
CRIMES!  Be  on  the  safe  side! 
Before  pulling  the  ‘job’  see  me 
and  arrange  for  a  parole  fix  in 
case  you  should  be  convicted! 
Rates  commensurate  with  serious¬ 
ness  of  crime  and  severity  of  sen¬ 
tence.  Ask  for  ‘Parole  Fixer,’ 
Broad  and  States  Streets,  Friday! 
“•CONVICTED  FELONS!  I  will 
undertake  to  get  any  criminal 
paroled,  no  matter  how  bad  his 
record!  Underworld  and  political 
connections.  Results  guaranteed. 
Rees,  commensurate.  Ask  for 
Parole  Fixer,’  Broad  and  State 
Streets,  Friday. 

“‘FREEDOM  FOR  SALE!  Why 
in  jail  when  my  connections 
make  it  possible  for  me  to  make 
you  a  free  man  LEGALLY!  I 
piarantee  to  fix  paroles  for  any- 
■^y,  anytime,  anywhere!  Only 
®Ps  complete  their  sentences! 

^  me  for  details  which  will 
amaze  you.  ‘Parole  Fixer,’  Broad 
State  Streets.  Tomorrow!’ 

WHY  BREAK  JAIL— when  my 
methods  will  free  you  within  for- 
^-eight  hours?  Absolutely  with- 
m  the  law!  Results  guaranteed. 
^  me  NOW!  ‘Parole  Fixer,’ 
“Coad  and  State  Streets’.” 

The  firet  of  these  ads  appeared  in 
St!  columns  of  the  Cortland 

jandard  under  “Announcements  and 
Canals”  on  March  11,  the  others 
on  the  12th,  13th,  14th  and 

Prisoners  of  Attica  Prison, 


to  the  New  York  State  Parole  Board 
and  District  Attorney  Folmer  of  Cort¬ 
land  County.  Even  U.  S.  postal  in¬ 
spectors  went  to  work  on  the  case. 

The  charge  against  Mr.  Jaffa  was 
based  on  section  421  of  the  Penal  Law, 
a  misdemeanor.  Maximum  penalty 
under  the  law  is  a  year  in  jail  and  a 
$500  fine,  and  minimum  penalty  a  sus¬ 
pended  sentence. 

Alec  Moss,  advertising  manager  of 
Paramount  in  New  York  stated  that 
a  kill  order  was  sent  out  to  all  thea¬ 
tres  which  had  received  the  press 
book  and  that  the  offending  matter 
had  been  withdrawn  from  those  not 
yet  sent. 

“Naturally,  we  regret  it,”  he  said. 
“It  was  just  one  of  those  things  that 
goes  through  everyone,  and  the  Cort¬ 
land  kick-back  is  the  only  one  we 
have  had.” 

The  New  York  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  sent  a  wire  to  all  members  warn¬ 
ing  them  against  the  copy  when  Jaffa 
was  arrested.  Undoubt^ly  the  Cort¬ 
land  Standard  will  scrutinize  classi¬ 
fied  copy  more  carefully  hereafter. 

■ 

Drive  for  South  American  Copy 

AS  A  RESULT  of  the  European  war, 

a  new  and  intensive  drive  to  induce 
South  American  business  firms  and 
organizations  to  advertise  in  U.  S. 
daily  newspapers  is  being  launched 
by  the  special  representative  firm  of 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  New  York. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  the  Powers 
firm  has  been  appointed  South  Amer¬ 
ican  representative  for  the  New  York 
Times,  all  of  the  Scripps-Howard 


newspapers  (except  the  New  York 
World-Telegram),  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  with  other  metropolitan 
dailies  are  being  conducted. 

According  to  Mr.  Powers,  whose 
organization  has  five  offices  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  two  of  them  in  South 
America,  up  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  only  a  trickle  of  advertising 
from  foreign  countries  in  the  U.  S., 
generally  in  magazines,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  there  exists  a  great  opportunity 
for  foreign  advertising,  particularly 
from  South  America.  U.  S.  tourists 
formerly  spent  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $400,000,000  a  year  in  Europe,  he 
said,  and  under  present  conditions  if 
only  $100,000,000  of  this  amount  can 
be  diverted  to  South  America  it  will 
help  those  countries  considerably. 

“South  American  countries  need 
American  dollars  and  the  tourist  trade 
is  the  greatest  potential  source,”  he 
said.  “When  I  was  first  asked  by  the 
New  York  Times  to  promote  this  new 
advertising,  I  refused  to  do  it.  I  real¬ 
ized  that  it  was  a  great  experimental 
and  missionary  job  and  that  it  might 
not  succeed.  But  when  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  also  made  the  same  request,  I 
decided  to  create  a  new  department 
to  do  this  missionary  work.” 

Ted  Fredenburg,  a  member  of  the 
Powers  staff,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  new  department. 

Because  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  World-Telegram  are  competitive, 
the  latter  is  not  included  in  the  South 
American  representation,  but  the 
Powers  firm  represents  it  and  all 
other  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  in 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

“Naturally,  we  believe  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  feel  that  because  they  can 
be  used  in  specific  markets  they  are 
the  logical  medium  for  a  foreign  ad¬ 
vertiser,”  Mr.  Powers  said. 

On  Friday  he  is  leaving  for  Cuba 


FCC  ASKS  INVESTIGATION  OF  7  PROGRAMS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  1 — The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  asked  the  Department  of  Justice  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  five 
additional  radio  programs,  bringing  to  seven  the  number  under  investiga¬ 
tion.  Turns  “Pot  o’  Gold”  and  Mead’s  Bakery  programs  were  referred  to 
the  department  several  weeks  ago.  Inquiry  now  is  asked  into  “Musico,” 
sponsored  by  National  Tea  Company,  Chicago;  “Songo,”  sponsored  by  Nevins 
Drug  Company,  Philadelphia;  “Especially  for  You,”  featuring  Farnsworth 
radios  as  prizes,  and  relea.sed  from  Philadelphia;  “Sear’s  Grab  Bag,”  spon- 
.sored  by  Sears  stores  in  Asheville;  “Dixie  Treasure  Chest.”  sponsored  by 
Sears  Margarine,  Dallas.  The  federal  legal  bureau  was  asked  to  determine 
whether  Section  316  of  the  Communications  Act,  prohibiting  “any  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  information  concerning  any  lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or  similar 
scheme,”  has  been  violated. 


where  he  will  discuss  tourist  adver¬ 
tising  with  several  groups. 

Mr.  Powers  does  not  believe  that  a 
sudden  peace  in  Europe  will  mili¬ 
tate  against  the  South  American 
“missionary”  program.  If  advertising 
can  be  developed,  he  feels  that  re¬ 
sults  will  justify  its  continuance. 

■ 

HAS  CROSLEY  ACCOUNT 

R.  C.  Cosgrove,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Crosley  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Cincinnati,  announced 
recently  the  appointment  of  Roy  S. 
Durstine,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  as  his 
company’s  advertising  agency  for  all 
products.  H.  G.  Little  who  recently 
resigned  as  a  vice-president  of  Lord 
&  Thomas,  will  head  the  agency’s 
work  on  the  accoimt.  Other  execu¬ 
tives  who  have  recently  joined  Roy 
S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  include  George 
Cooke  who  has  resigned  from  the 
Stromberg  Time  Corporation;  Walter 
J.  Daily,  previously  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  for 
General  Electric  in  Cleveland;  and 
Matthew  Hufnagel  imtil  recently  with 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 


TO  USE  ROTO  SPACE 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.  goes  roto 
for  its  annual  “Change  Week”  news¬ 
paper  campaign,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  in  Toledo,  re¬ 
cently.  Consumer  copy  will  be  placed 
in  rotogravure  editions  of  Sunday 
newspapers  on  five  successive  Sun¬ 
days,  starting  April  7.  Preliminary 
advertisements  are  225  lines  each  with 
the  size  increased  to  600  lines  on 
May  6,  the  official  start  of  the  spring 
merchandising  drive.  In  addition  to 
the  rotogravure  insertions,  an  exten¬ 
sive  national  magazine,  auto  trade 
and  farm  paper  campaign  will  aid  in 
the  promotion.  McManus,  Johns  & 
Adams,  Inc.,  Detroit,  places  the  ac¬ 
count. 

■ 

GRESSMAN  AD  DIRECTOR 

The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette, 
recently  announced  the  appointment 
of  its  national  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  George  W.  Gress- 
man,  to  succeed  Charles  A.  Mosher, 
local  display  manager,  who  resigned 
lo  assume  ownership  and  publication 
of  the  Oherlin  (O.)  News-Tribune,  a 
.semi-weekly.  Mr.  Gressman  is  tak¬ 
ing  the  position  of  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  which  was  held  for  30  years  by 
Thos.  G.  Murphy  and  was  not  filled 
after  his  death  in  1938. 


JUDGES  NAMED  FOR  NEWSPAPER  EXHIBITION 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA.,  April  3 — Judges  for  the  10th  Annual  Exhibition  of 

Newspaper  Typography  to  be  held  at  the  Ayer  Galleries  here  the  first  JOINS  BOWATER 
part  of  May  will  be  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 

New  York;  Homer  Sterling,  Professor  of  Design  and  Typography.  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  and  John  F.  Cuneo,  president  of  the 
Cuneo  Press,  Chicago,  it  was  announced  today.  The  publication  date  re¬ 
quired  for  entries  is  March  19.  Tliis  date  was  selected  by  lot.  Entries  are 
to  be  received  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  not  later  than  April  22.  and  judging 
will  take  place  two  weeks  later,  after  which  the  winners  and  all  other 
entries  will  be  placed  on  display  in  the  Ayer  Galleries  on  West  Washington 
Square. 


Joe  D.  Sullivan  has  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  sales  staff  of  the 
Bowater  Paper  Sales  Company,  342 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  He  re¬ 
signed  Jan.  1  from  the  Wright  Paper 
Company,  with  which  he  had  been 
connected  since  1931.  Prior  to  that 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  assistant  publisher 
of  the  old  New  York  World  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Albany  Times-Union. 


SEEKS  PREFERENCE  FOR  NON-COMMERCIAL  RADIO 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  2 — The  argument  that  non-commercial  broad¬ 
cast  stations  should  be  given  preference  in  point  of  hours  of  operation  HEADS  MEDIA  DEPT, 
over  outlets  which  are  supported  by  advertising  contracts,  has  been  made 
before  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  by  Mayor  F.  H.  La  Guardia 
of  New  York  City,  coupled  with  the  warning  that  he  will  carry  the  issue  to 
Congress  if  that  policy  is  not  followed.  The  New  York  City  mayor  appeared 
before  the  Commission  in  behalf  of  Station  WNYC,  the  municipal  station  in 
his  city  which  is  seeking  more  broadcast  hours.  The  grant  of  his  application 


^  copies  of  the  Standard  brought  naay  restrict  operations  of  commercial  outlets  elsewhere.  La  Guardia  agreed. 


the 


Attention  was  then  brought  gress  when  the  communications  act  was  passed. 


'The  appointment  of  Richard  Dunne 
as  manager  of  its  media  department, 
has  been  announced  by  the  Lynn 
Baker  Co.,  New  York  agency.  Until 
recently  Mr.  Dunne  held  a  similar 
position  with  Ward  Wheelock  Co., 
Philadelphia.  He  was  formerly  head 
of  the  media  department  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  New  York. 
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Says  Facsimile  Will  Never 
Take  Place  of  Newspapers 


and  greater  speed.  Greater  s^ed  in  Maislond  SuCCeeds 
broadcasting  immediately  makes  all  _  .  rKm  CJ'i 

old-style  receiving  sets  obsolete.  It’s  aQKGr  QS  IPlir  lliClltOr 
not  like  a  radio  set  where  you  can  Appointment  of  Joseph  E.  Mars- 
tum  down  your  volume  knob  if  your  Washington  bureau 

favorite  station  increases  its  signal  q£  international  News  Photos,  as  edi- 


Gene  Wallis,  Dallas  News,  After  6  Months' 
Observation,  Can't  Even  See  It  as 
Effective  Competition 
By  D.  G.  PARK 

ALMOST  HALF  A  YEAR  as  the  edi-  paper — NOT  to  print  the  same  volume 
tor  of  the  radio-facsimile  newspaper  of  news,  pictures  and  features — would 
put  out  by  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  require  400  of  these  facsimile  sheets. 

News  has  con-  “To  print  that  amount  on  a  facsimile 
V  i  n  c  e  d  Gene  receiver,  we  would  have  to  start  run- 
Wallis  that  the  ning  the  machines  continuously  from 


strength. 

jws.  After  6  Months'  ‘The  key  to  facsimile  reception  is 

synchronization.  We  have  found  that 
jn  See  It  as  satisfactory  reception  can  only  be  ob- 

.  tained  when  the  set  is  using  the  same 

power  source  as  the  broadcasting  ma¬ 
chine.  Even  a  slight  deviation  will 
distort  the  copy  beyond  recognition. 

.per-NOT  to  print  the  same  volume  Continue  Experiments 

news,  pictures  and  features — would  ,  There  aren  t  many  private  indi- 

quire  400  of  these  facsimile  sheets,  viduals  who  would  want  to  invest  in 
“To  print  that  amount  on  a  facsimile  ^  machine  that  might  become  com¬ 


pletely  obsolete  and  useless  overnight. 
“The  News  has  no  intention  of  dis- 


potentialities  of  Friday  to  supply  Sunday  morning’s  continuing  its  experiments  in  fac-  Marsland  c^hester  Wail 

this  work,  still  in  paper  on  Sunday  morning.  It  would  simile,  but  it  will  probably  be  a  long  ,  ,  jjjp  .  j., 

its  experimental  take  40  hours  under  present  condi-  time  before  it  is  available  to  private  ,  Chester  Weil  as 

stage,  are  unre-  tions,  and  indications  are  that  there  individuals.  We  don’t  want  to  foist  manager  a  newlv  created  nosi^^ 
alized.  is  very  little  possibility  of  increasing  upon  them  a  device  that  isn’t  ready.  announced  April  1  in  New  York 

In  an  exclusive  the  speed  of  the  machines  beyond  And  our  biggest  problem  is,  ready  for  ...  v 


Chester  Well 


interview  with  their  capacity  today.  what? 

Editor  &  Pub-  Necessary  to  Cut  Sheet  “The  United  States  Army  has  re- 

LiSHER,  Mr.  Wal-  “Even  if  the  householder  could  be  working  with  the  Finch 

lis  this  week  re-  trained  to  leave  the  machine  alone  in  Patents,  which  use  an  electric-eye  de- 
viewed  the  prog-  some  unoccupied  room  while  it  piled  actuating  a  beam  of  light  which 


.U  pxooxem  xs,  reauy  lor  y  Connolly,  president  and 

"lie  United  States  Amty  has  re- 

ntly  been  working  with  the  Finch  „poi„tae„,3 

itents,  which  use  an  electne-eye  de-  mediately 

ce  actuating  a  beam  of  light  which  Mr.  Marsland  started  with  INP  in 


Gene  Wallis  up  that  400-page  edition,  can  you  exiroses  sensitized  paper,  and  perhaps  1915  New  York  as  an  office  boy, 

1.  X  w  imagine  the  emotional  storm  when  it  entirely  new  pos-  ja^gr  became  an  apprentice  photog- 

short- wave  station  W5XGR,  as  he  re-  game  time  to  cut  up  the  continuous  sibilities.  rapher  and  in  1920  was  appointed 

linquished  the  editorship  to  devote  his  sheet  into  a  form  that  could  be  han-  present  we  are  using  a  printer-  assistant  assignment  editor.  He  held 

fuU  attention  to  duties  as  business  djej  and  read?  Today’s  squabbles  device  which  presses  a  carbon  that  post  until  1938  when  he  was 

edUor  of  the  News.  over  who  took  the  comic  pages,  and  sheet  against  the  white  page  with  transferred  to  Washington  as  chief  of 


Orville  Raines,  who  has  been  Mr.  'where  is  the  sports  section,  would  be 

Wallis’  assistant,  will  take  over  the  nothing  compared  to  that! 

editorship  of  the  radio  newspapers.  “And  remember,  that  pile  of  paper 

Started  in  October  bulging  out  the  doors  and  windows 

Mr.  Wallis  has  supervised  prepara-  of  this  theoretical  “Sunday  morning 


over  who  took  the  comic  pages,  and  sheet  against  the  white  page  with  transferred  to  Washington  as  chief  of 
where  is  the  sports  section,  would  be  varying  pressure.  It  seems  it  can’t  INP’s  bureau  there.  Mr.  Baker  April 
nothing  compared  to  that!  go  any  faster  than  it  does  now.  Half-  1  joined  the  projected  New  York  five- 

“And  remember,  that  pile  of  paper  tones  can’t  be  reproduced.  Special  cent  evening  daily.  Mr.  Weil,  a 
bulging  out  the  doors  and  windows  adjustments  have  to  be  made  every  native  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  been 
of  this  theoretical  “Sunday  morning  time  we  transmit  a  picture  so  that  it  with  INP  in  various  sales  capacities 


lion  of  copy  for  the  broadcasts  since  newsroom’’  still  wouldn’t  carry  any-  will  come  out  not  too  light  or  too  for  the  past  15  years.  No  successor 
they  first  went  on  a  regular  daily  thing  like  the  amount  of  reading  mat-  dark,  and  even  then  we  lose  most  of  yet  has  been  named  for  Mr.  Marsland 


schedule  last  October.  Prior  to  that  ter  in  a  conventional  newspaper,  the  shading  in  the  reproduction. 


time  the  broadcasts  had  been  on  an  Newspaper  tyrpe-sizes  are  practically  “Meanwhile  we  can’t  make  a  dime  Editor  &  Publisher 
irregular  basis  and  were  first  demon-  unreadable^  when  transmitted  by  fac-  out  of  facsimile.  FCC  regulations 
strated  to  the  public  in  an  exhibit  at  simile — which  is  the  reason  we  use  won’t  permit  the  sale  or  lease  of  the 
the  Texas  State  Fair  last  Fall.  this  over-size  type  in  all  our  copy.  receiving  machines  and  we  can’t  sell 

Today  20  of  the  receiving  machines  “There  are  plenty  of  other  reasons  advertising. 


in  Washington,  Mr.  Connolly  told 


the  Texas  State  Fair  last  Fall. 

Today  20  of  the  receiving  machines 


are  in  operation  at  various  points  in  why  I  don’t  believe  facsimile  can  re 


receiving  machines  and  we  can’t  sell 
advertising. 

“It  will  be  a  long  time — probably 


Weekly  Editor  Freed 
Of  11  Indictments 

Eleven  indictments  brought  against 


Dallas.  There  is  one  at  each  of  the  place  the  newspaper— not  on  the  basis  forever— before  newspapers  have  any-  Howard  D.  Strother  editor  of  the 
city’s  high  schools;  several  department  of  our  present  experience  at  any  thing  to  fear  from  facsimile.”  Opelousas  (La.)  Eunice  New  Era, 


stores  and  music  shops;  in  the  homes  rate.  b 

of  the  engineers  who  handle  the  tech-  “A  more  attractive  proposition,  the  PnUliclior  'RrTr-b-e 
nical  phases  of  the  work;  in  the  News  first  time  you  consider  it,  is  employ-  *  i**^^**w*  JJUJLito  IXlVUl 
lobby;  and  at  the  home  of  George  B.  ing  facsimile  as  a  substitute  for,  or  pQt  CoiUlcil  Seat 
Dealey,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  supplement  to  radio  (audio)  news-  Archibald  McPhail  niihlUh«r 


lisl^  the  News.  ,  ,  ,  „  announced  his  decision  to  print  the  followed  action  of  the  State  Supreme 

■Hie  machines  are  turned  on  y  a  ®  Kmadca-xtinv^ta  "ame  of  every  registered  voter  who  court  in  setting  aside  a  conviction  and 

"e  wS  ar2l,^'""dToSinue"  S  Sof  e^uTd  t,^^  Zm  on  and  off  b^  sT'  Ttast 

operation  until  4:30.  During  that  remote  control.  News  bulletins  would  the  case  in  which  Strother  was  « 

xhne  eight  pages,  approximately  8%  dribble  in  all  day;  it  wouldn’t  be  W-  K.  Bassett,  a  candidate  cused  of  overcharging  the  parish  po 

by  11  ^ches,  are  “scanned”  in  the  necessary  to  be  at  your  radio  at  a  of  '/  ^  Prmtmg. 

broadcast  rooms  high  in  a  downtown  definite  time  to  get  the  broadcasts;  Strother  was  a  sharp  critic  of  ^ 

„r.  =11  «,o„ld  bo  rpoilirod  wolild  hp  the  Pine  Cone.  administration  forces  headed  by  uov 


controlled  by  a  clock  mechanism,  en 


semi-weekly,  as  a  result  of  his  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  recent  Louisiana  guberna¬ 
torial  campaign  have  been  nolle 
pressed. 

The  nolle  prosse  action,  instituted  by 
District  Attorney  Austin  L.  Fontenot, 


broadcast  rooms  high  in  a  downtown  definite  time  to  get  the  broadcasts;  ,  Pi  P  ^  ’  rival  weekly  to 

office  building,  and  are  reproduced  on  all  that  would  be  required  would  be 

continuaus  rolls  of  tissue-thin  paper  to  pick  up  the  copy  when  you  came  .  ®  situation  of  a  publ^her  back- 

in  the  receivers.  home  and  skim  through  it.  f  «  but  one  of  the  many 

“Nol^dy  knows  the  ^ture  of  fac-  N.«d  New  Technique  J!?"; 

simile,  Mr.  Wallis  told  Editor  &  Pub- 


The  situation  of  a  publisher  back-  ernor  Earl  K.  Long.  He  charged  at 


in  the  receivers.  home  and  skim  through  it.  ‘"g  «  is  but  one  of  the  many  the  time  the  indictments  were  brogt 

“Nobody  knows  the  future  of  fac-  Need  New  Technique  cS'^'cftv  torn  "®?i  I  ^  u  “"f  m  siE 

simile,”  Mr.  Wallis  told  Editor  &  Pub-  ..jt  probably  be  necessary  to  ‘  \  l^tween  commercial  brought  only  in  an  attempt  to  silence 

USHER  “Onlv  one  thine  seems  fairly  j  proMOiy  oe  necessary  lo  realism  and  the  desire  to  remam  an  him. 

ceiS  to  m?  STe  reaTloSlities  of  ^  technique  in  prepara-  art  center.  Bassett  is  opposed  to  any  Among  the  indictments  was  c«e 

these  experiments  are  not  included  in  headers  would  hurdy-gurdyism  typical  of  resorts,  charging  that  he  had  libeled  another 

Inv^f  Si^Sicfions  I’ve  cSSe  across  continuous  and  is  busy  editorially  attacking  editor.  J.  N.  Langford  of  Opelousas 

any  of  the  predictions  ive  come  across.  newspaper  Carmelites  who  rented  their  cottages  Herald. 

Says  Stop  worrying  telegraph  editor  does  today  and  the  to  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali-  ■ 

n.Vi/y  -ibinlr  _ _ r _  .  t  .  ..  _  .  riT'  T’TkTmT'fkn  T^TT'T  TN 


the  predictions  I’ve  come 

Soys  "Stop  Worrying'' 


“Newspaper  publishers  who  think  meaning  of  ‘new  lead’  and  ‘precede’  fornia  students  over  the  Easter  vaca- 


this  work  we’re  doing  will  some  day  might  become  part  of  the  average  tion. 


lead  to  obsolescence  of  their  properties  man’s  vocabulary, 
can  stop  worrying.  I  can’t  see  how  “Disregarding  tl 


RE-ENTERS  FIELD 

The  Jewish  World,  Philadelphu® 


Mr.  McPhail’s  recent  announcement  only  Yiddish  newspaper,  res' 


can  stop  worrying.  I  can  t  see  hew  “Disregarding  the  difficulty  of  ed-  of  his  decision  to  print  the  names  of  publication  on  March  30,  under  the 
radio  facsimile  can  ever  take  toe  ucating  the  public  in  this  technique,  non-voters  has  stirred  up  a  vigorous  guidance  of  a  Federal  Court  receiver- 

place  of  the  newspa^r,  or  provide  there  is  a  far  more  serious  objection  to  controversy  in  Carmel.  The  plan,  ship  after  a  three-day  suspension 

effective  competition  for  it.  Ite  real  the  idea— that  of  price.  which  received  editorial  comment  in  Albert  H.  Lieberman,  real  esUte  De¬ 


value  probably  hasn’t  yet  been  thought 
of.  )^ile  our  engineers  are  slowly 


“The  receiving  sets  now  cost  about  last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher,  has  rator,  was  named  receiver  by  Ju<^« 
$220.  Widespread  distribution  might  been  assailed  as  “invasion  of  demo-  William  H.  Kirkpatrick.  The  daily 


perfectmg  their  technique,  making  enable  a  price-cut  to  half  of  that,  cratic  privacy,”  “Fascism”  and  “nosey 

constant  improvements  in  efficiency  many  people  would  be  willing  to  ness”  by  the  villagers. 

and  clarity  of  reception,  it  will  take  p^y  ^hat  much  for  a  facsimile  receiv-  ■ 

some  one  who  doesn  t  know  anything  ■  SHRYOCK  TO  SPEAK 

about  facsimile  to  get  a  brainstorm  ®  ij  — iL  .Ja  . 


had  been  run  co-operatively. 

LONG  BEACH  ITU  SCi^ 

Reduction  of  the  work  week  frp^ 


ing  set  when  for  the  same  money  they  SHRYOCK  TO  SPEAK  Reduction  of  the  work  week  froni 

aT\uppirthe"nswer  WrTTtiU  could  subscribe  to  both  a  morning  and  The  New  York  State  Circulation  40  hours  to  36  hours,  and  provi^^ 
seeking.  afternoon  newspaper  for  several  Managers’  Association  will  hold  its  for  one  week  annual  vacation  w 

“Consider  the  idea  of  competition  spring  convention  at  the  Hendrick  pay  are  features  of  a  new  ITU  « 

with  newspapers  a  little  more  fully.  “Our  present  experiments — and  re-  Hudson  Hotel,  Troy,  April  16,  17.  adopted  in  Long  Beach.  Cal. 

The  average  edition  of  the  Sunday  member,  all  this  work  is  purely  ex-  Among  the  speakers  is  James  Shry-  scale  provides  for  $1.29  per 

Morning  News  runs  about  100  pages,  perimental  and  non-commercial — are  ock,  managing  director  of  the  Audit  for  day  work,  and  $1.36  per 

To  cover  the  same  amount  of  white  stressing  two  points;  greater  clarity  Bureau  of  Circulation.  nights. 


apiiiig  convenuon  ai  me  nenariCK  pay  are  leaiures*  ui  ^ 

Our  present  experiments— and  re-  Hudson  Hotel,  Troy,  April  16,  17.  adopted  in  Long  Beach.  Cal.  * 


In  any  consideration  of  markets,  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  facts  and  figures  will  inevi¬ 
tably  show  that  no  other  market  can  offer 
more  low-cost  sales  per  dollar  expended 
than  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market. 

This  is  a  market  of  cities,  with  Greater 
Cleveland  setting  the  pace,  accounting  for 
the  largest  retail  sales  volume  in  Ohio.  In 
the  26  adjacent  counties  are  138  busy  cities 
and  towns,  constituting  another  market 
which  accounts  for  the  second  largest  retail 
sales  volume  in  Ohio. 

Together,  these  2  markets  produce  manu¬ 
factured  goods  with  an  annual  value  of 
nearly  two  billion  dollars.  That  means  a 
huge  pocketbook  of  spendable  income. 

You  can  choose  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  mar¬ 
ket  with  absolute  certainty — and  with  the 
same  certainty  you  must  select  the  Plain 
Dealer  as  your  sales  medium,  because  of  its 
unusual  coverage  of  this  2-in-l  market,  as 
well  as  its  unquestioned  sales-power. 

Ask  any  distributor  or  representative  in 
northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance 
of  this  2-in-l  market — Cleveland  PLUS 
the  26-county  area.  Then  ask  your 


.THE  eiMEAer  eiEVIUHO  market  SMT,M«,eiSJ»-4l%  OF  OHIO’S  RETAIL  SALES. 


21.8*/« 

•f  OU»‘<  Vahnit 


GREATER 

CLEVEUND 


14.4% 

•t  OUa’i  ValauM 


SlaU  e/  Ohio  iy  Counties 


Talal  Salts 
as  watks-liai 


26 

AOJAeEMT 

eOUNTIEI 


Cayokof*  Covaty  ...(Cl«v«laiid)  .S279.340.U3.0A 
CMatlM  (AdjocMt  *•  Cleveland)..  1S4.23A.0S0J3 
Hmiiltan  Coniity. ..  .(Cincinnati)  .  130.411,993.42 

Franklin  Conaty . (Colnmbat)  .  95,044.91049 

Lnca*  Connty . (Toledo)  ....  02,240,580.45 

Sommit  Coonty . (Akron) .  73,521,643.77 

Montgomery  Connty . (Ooyton)  ...  69.855,720.73 

Mokeninq  Connty - (Youngstown)  50,596,429.10 

Stork  County . (Conton)  . . .  49,297.809.06 

Tetol  for  obove  9  merkets. .  .$1,022,553,300.79 
Grand  total  for  state .  1,203,778,104.90 


In  the  above  chart,  Greater  Clevelanrl  and  the  26  neighboring 
counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars. 


advertisintf  agency  how  the  Plain  Dealer 
covers  this  2-in-l  market. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives,  John  B,  Woodward,  Inc, 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE:- 


Outlines  Plan 
To  Offset  Loss 
In  Price  Raise 

Joliet  Circulator  Gives 
Six-Point  Program  to 
Get  Best  Results 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

A  comprehensive  six-point  pro¬ 
gram  to  offset  circulation  loss  as  a 
result  of  a  price  increase  was  set 
forth  by  Fred  H.  Newman,  Joliet 
(HI.)  Herald-News,  at  the  recent 
Central  States  meeting.  The  plan  is 
somewhat  different  than  that  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  newspapers  in  raising 
subscription  prices. 

The  rate  raise  was  effective  Oct.  1, 
1937,  when  the  Herald-News  in¬ 
creased  its  home  delivery  price  from 
15  to  18  cents  a  week  for  its  evening 
and  Sunday  editions.  The  paper  ope¬ 
rates  on  the  office  collect  system  and 
boys  are  paid  a  salary  and  commis¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Newman  speaking: 

“We  have  observed  that  some  newspapers 
who  published  announcements  in  advance  of 
their  price  increase  and  offered  apologizing 
statements  as  to  why  the  increase  was  neces¬ 
sary  had  suffered  severe  losses.  Our  paper 
did  not  print  a  single  story  concerning  the 
increase  but  delivered  the  message  verbally 
through  our  carrier-salesmen.  Other  news¬ 
papers  who  had  heavy  losses  waited  until  the 
last  minute  to  tell  their  carrier-boys.  As  a 
result  their  boys  were  semi-panic  stricken 
because  they  were  not  ready  for  the  shock. 

Carriers  Told  ia  Advance 

“On  Sept.  1  a  month  ahead  of  the  in¬ 
crease,  we  brought  each  of  our  160  carriers 
to  the  office- — in  groups  of  2S — and  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  two  hours,  outlining  the  facts  and 
setting  a  quota  of  500  increase  before  Oct. 

1 — to  cushion  the  expected  loss.  If  this  could 
be  accomplished  each  carrier  was  to  receive 
a  pen  and  pencil  set.  The  goal  was  attained. 

“Our  subscribers  were  notified  on  Sept.  15, 
two  weeks  ahead  of  the  increase  date  through 
their  carrier-salesman  and  were  invited  to  pay 
to  the  end  of  the  year  at  the  old  rate — 2500 
subscribers  took  advantage  of  this  offer.  It 
was  a  polite  way  of  notifying  everyone.  Each 
carrier  was  coached  to  explain  the  reasons  for 
the  increa.se. 

“Each  carrier’s  pay  was  automatically  in¬ 
creased  about  10%  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
receives  10%  commission  on  all  cash  he  col¬ 
lects.  llis  collections  naturally  would  be 
greater  due  to  the  increase. 

“At  the  time  the  price  was  increased  a  4- 
page  colored  comic  section  was  added.  A 
four-p.age  comic  section  in  the  Chicago  area 
commands  very  little  respect  but  it  was  a 
point  in  our  favor.  The  carrier  received  a 
10%  increase.  The  subscriber  received  an 
improved  paper.  The  company  received  more 
revenue.  Everyone  was  pleased.  Our  loss 
was  never  greater  than  4%. 

Six  Point  Summary 

“In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  state  six 
basic  facts  th.at  have  been  gathered  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  small  survey  which  has  been  made 
covering  the  subject  under  discussion: 

“1.  Select  proper  d.ate  to  put  the  increase 
into  effect.  Oct.  1  seems  to  he  a  desirable 
date. 

“2.  Due  to  the  fact  that  an  increase  is  us¬ 
ually  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  standard  of  your  newspaper,  it  is 
essential  that  your  paper  be  at  its  very  l)est 
a  month  or  two  ahead  of  the  increase  date. 

“3.  Take  it  easy — be  nonchalant — don’t  let 
anyone  get  the  impression  you  are  forcing 
them  to  pay  an  increased  rate — rather,  that  we 
are  sorry  it  was  forced  on  us. 

“4.  Educate  carrier-salesmen  to  the  cause 
and  effect  of  the  rate  increase.  Eliminate 
fear  and  justify  increase. 

“5.  Share  the  increase  with  the  carrier  by 
increasing  his  earnings — with  the  subscriber 
by  improving  your  newspaper. 

“6.  Select  worthwhile  awards  for  your  car¬ 
rier-salesmen  and  make  it  easy  for  each  boy 
to  be  able  to  claim  the  award  offered.” 

Best  Idea  in  1939 — ^No.  1 
RATE  CREDITS  for  carriers  proved 
to  be  the  “best  idea  used  in  1939” 
by  Harold  Flaherty,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal.  He 
outlined  the  following  plan  to  the 
Midwest  circulators: 

“The  most  imporlant  part  of  our  carrier 


program  was  the  use  of  rate  credits  which 
were  used  as  an  extra  incentive  for  our  car¬ 
riers  to  increase  their  routes  and  their  earn¬ 
ings.  We  took  each  carrier’s  draw  of  Sept.  4 
as  a  base,  and  for  every  subscription  he  in¬ 
creased  his  route  up  to  25,  he  was  given  a 
credit  of  2c  each  week.  For  each  subscrip¬ 
tion  increase  over  25  and  up  to  75  he  received 
a  3c  credit  each  week.  For  every  increase 
over  75  he  was  given  a  4c  credit  each  week. 

“This  rate  credit  plan  created  a  healthy 
atmosphere  for  our  carriers  to  build  their 
routes  solid,  for  there  was  no  incentive  to 
roll  or  to  put  on  unsound  business  such  ns  too 
many  prizes  or  commissions  on  orders  en¬ 
courage.  Neither  was  there  the  fluctuation  in 
circulation  which  generally  occurs  in  prize 
contests.  This  mcthoil  benefited  not  just  a 
few  but  every  carrier  who  produced.  The 
more  the  carrier  increased  his  route,  the 
higher  his  percentage  of  profit  became,  and 
the  harder  he  fought  to  hold  and  increase  this 
larger  profit. 

“This  was  not  a  costly  plan  bee  .use  we 
paid  only  for  actual  increase.  On  route 
changes,  any  new  carrier  taking  over  a  route 
had  as  his  base  the  number  of  customers  he 
took  over,  if  the  number  was  above  the  es¬ 
tablished  base.  Of  course,  rate  credits,  like 
any  other  promotion  plan  had  to  be  sold  to 
the  carrier  organization.  For  no  matter  how 
valuable  or  how  much  merit  any  promotion 
has  it  is  almost  worthless  unless  it  is  explained 
thoroughly  and  constantly  built  up  to  the 
carrier  force.” 

Erie  Carriers  Feted 
REWARDED  for  obtaining  increased 
circulation,  more  than  300  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch  -  Herald  carrier  salesmen 
were  banquet  guests  of  W.  G.  Mercier, 
Dispatch-Herald  circulation  manager, 
at  a  recent  dinner  party  in  the  local 
Press  Club.  Following  the  steak  din¬ 
ner,  the  boys  enjoyed  the  newest 


western  movie  thriller,  “Virginia 
City.”  More  than  150  checks,  ranging 
from  $5  to  $75,  were  awarded  to  car¬ 
riers  making  the  best  sales  records  in 
the  recent  contest. 

Conducting  Survey 

A  SURVEY  to  determine  the  use  of 
daily  newspapers  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  is  being  made  among  circu¬ 
lation  managers,  publishers,  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  and  teachers  by  Melvin 
C.  Koch,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  now  doing  graduate  work 
at  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 

Win  Spring  Clothes 
AMONG  the  really  well  dressed  young 
men  of  Charlotte  Easter  Sunday 
were  two  proud  members  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer’s  carrier 
organization  who,  through  results  of 
their  efforts  in  a  recent  contest,  were 
wearing  complete  new  spring  out¬ 
fits  won  as  top  prizes. 

These  boys  were  Haywood  Weeks 
who  won  first  price,  $50  worth  of  new 
spring  clothes,  and  Harry  Chapman, 
winner  of  the  second  prize,  $40  worth 
of  new  spring  clothes. 

The  contest  was  held  by  The  Ob¬ 
server  circulation  department  to  give 
boys  of  its  carrier  organization  an 
opportunity  to  win  their  spring  clothes 
needs  by  obtaining  additional  readers 
of  the  Observer.  In  addition  to  the 
two  top  prizes,  there  were  eight  other 
prizes  for  white  boys  and  three  for 
negro  boys. 


9.7%  itSL  1929 

Wl^RCESTER  CnuntyV  value  of  inanufactures  in  1937 
was  only  8.7  per  cent  below  the  high-water  mark  of 
1929,  according  to  a  report  just  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Commerce.  Figures  for  the  42  leading  manufac¬ 
turing  counties  of  the  nation.  1937  compared  with  1929. 
show  an  average  drop  of  l.'5.4  per  eent — almost  twice  the 
drop  in  Worcester  county. 

Across  the  years,  Worcester  and  the  \\  orcester  Market  have 
maintained  a  stable  prosperity.  Even  in  stable  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Worcester's  record  is  outstanding. 

For  lh«-  26-ycar  period  191.3-19.38.  Maj^sa- 
ehiisieltf*  Slate  figures  ^how  that  WORCESTER'S 
average  indu^^lrial  wage  of  $1140.92  exceeded 
the  Stale  average  by  11.86  per  eent. 

Business  is  good  in  Worcester — and  getting  better.  Janu¬ 
ary's  figures  for  new  car  registrations  in  the  W  oreester  area 
show’ed  a  119.15  per  cent  gain  over  the  same  month  in  1939. 
Cultivate  this  rich  and  responsive  market  through  The 
Telegram-Gazette — average  net  paid  circulation  more  than 
127,000  daily. 

There  is  no  other  daily  paper  published 
in  JT orcester. 

The  Telegram-Gazette 

GEORGE  F.  BOOTH.  Publisher 
Paul  Blork  and  Assiwiates.  National  Representatives 
OWNTRS  OF  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 


0o% 

'of  all 

TOPEKA^J 


per  that  is  placed  on 
the  doorstep  of  90%  of 
the  homes  of  Topeka 
...  a  story  separate  and 
apart  from  the  cover¬ 
age  of  21  prosperous 
Drive-in  Counties.  Every 
division  of  the  city  is 
reached — and  it  should 
be  especially  significant 
that  concentration  of 
rireulation  is  in  districts 
where  spendable  in- 
eonies  and  purriia-iiig 
power  are  at  the  peak. 


There  are  seven  city 
districts  clustered  about 
business  areas  noted 
throughout  tlie  United 
Slates,  by  experts  and 
students  of  retail  selling, 
for  great,  modern  stores, 
live  merchants,  civic- 
minded  enterprises 
liandled  in  a  tlioroiiglily 
cnsmopoliiaii  manner — 
that  is,  with  vision  and 
courage  and  keen  abil¬ 
ity. 

• 

Tile  districts  present 
a  pleasing  picture  of  at¬ 
tractive,  well-kept  homes 
.  .  .  homes  accustomed 
to  the  better  things  of 
life.  To  appeal  to  90% 
of  them  and  to  guide 
them  in  their  purchases, 
is  a  handsome  state¬ 
ment  for  ANY  newspa¬ 
per  to  make. 


Ultje  ®nppka  0atl^  (ttapilal 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
Piibliili»4  Merniiig  «r4  Sai>4<r 

CAPPER  PUILICATIONS,  !•<, 
Arthur  Coppur,  Prtsi4uut  uuR  PuU'*^*' 
OFFICES  .  .  .  No  York,  Chieogo, 

Kontoi  Citfp  ^ 


OR  APRIL  6,  1940 
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KNICKERBOCKER 
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M  m 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
AUTOMOTIVE  ADVERTISING 
FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 
TOTAL  ADVERTISING 


Representatives:  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 
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^kott  “Takei 


rapher,  who  in  this  case  is  Allen  J. 
Drugan  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  better  known  as  “Spike.” 

A  reception  was  held  following 
“Spike’s”  marriage,  March  27,  and 
naturally,  there  were  six  fellow 
cameraman  in  the  crowd  of  guests. 
‘  apike”  and  his  bride  decided  it 
would  be  nice  to  have  pictures  taken. 
Shamefacedly,  each  of  the  six  admit¬ 
ted  he’d  left  his  camera  at  home  or 
at  the  office. 

Borrowing  a  friend’s  auto.  Jack 
Shough,  Dispatch  photographer, 
started  downtown  for  his  camera.  On 
the  way,  the  friend’s  car  had  a  flat 
tire.  By  the  time  Mr.  Shough  had 
It  turned  to  the  wedding  reception, 
the  party  was  over. 

■ 

“I'FS  AN  ILL  wind  that  blows  no 
one  good”  could  be  the  headline  on 
this  item,  telling  of  a  windstorm  that 
swept  Butte,  Mont.,  Aug.  16,  1895, 
according  to  the  Butte  Montana  Stand¬ 
ard  in  its  March  17  issue: 

“A  man  named  Colligan — the  only 
person  hurt — was  knocked  sensible  by 
a  flying  board.” 

■ 

THE  ASSOCIATED  Press  announces 
an  astoimding  fact: 

“WASHN  1ST  ADD  NIGHT  LEAD 
EASTER 

“EASTER  SUNDAY  WILL  DAWN 
EARLY  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE.” 

■ 

EXCERPT  FROM  letter  received  by 
E.  &  P.: 

“The  library  of  the  Moravian  Semi¬ 
nary  and  College  for  Women  would 
like  to  subscribe  to  your  magazine. 
Editor  &  Publisher  —  The  Fourth 
Dimension,  for  one  year  at  $4.00.” 


I'.DITOR  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
■'Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


Briton  Fined  for 
Offering  Story 

Alexander  Morant,  41,  of  London, 
England,  first  officer  on  a  British 
steamer  plying  between  Liverpool  and 
Halifax,  has  been  adjudged  guilty  and 
fined  $25  and  court  costs,  or  30  days 
in  jail  for  “attempting  to  communicate 
to  a  United  States  newspaper  informa¬ 
tion  which  would  be  of  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  use  to  the  enemy.” 

Press  and  public  were  barred  from 
the  hearing,  which  was  in  the  city 
magistrate’s  court  in  Halifax,  on  the 
ground  “the  evidence  would  be  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  safety  of  the  state.” 

That  Morant,  on  his  steamer  arriving 
at  Halifax  on  the  present  trip,  wrote 
to  the  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  offering  to  supply  specific  in¬ 
formation  on  war  conditions,  was  con¬ 
tended  by  the  prosecution. 

A  message  from  the  Tribune  pointed 
out  that  the  Tribune’s  policy  is  against 
accepting  information  of  any  kind 
from  non-correspondents  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  letter  offered  in  evidence  had 
been  intercepted  by  the  Royal  Cana¬ 
dian  Mounted  Police,  who  maintain  a 
rigid  censorship  of  all  mail  leaving 
Halifax  for  ail  destinations.  The 
seized  letter  had  been  mailed  soon 
after  the  steamer  on  which  Morant  is 
an  officer,  docked.  He  paid  the  fine 
and  costs. 

■ 

MUSIC  FIESTA 

To  demonstrate  the  musical  and 
entertainment  resources  of  the  region, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  will  sponsor  a 
“Southern  California  Musical  Fiesta” 
in  the  city’s  Memorial  Coliseum  Jime 
1.  Proceeds  will  go  to  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Milk  Fund. 


THE  ETERNAL  STRUGGLE  between 
the  composing  room  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  on  the  average 
evening  newspaper  has  assumed  f\' 
lyric  quality  at  the  Lincoln  Star. 

Tiie  classic  nature  of  this  com¬ 
bat  arises  from  daily  bulletins  scrib¬ 
bled  by  Composing  Room  Foreman 
C.  A.  MacAhan. 

When  the  early  afternoon  copy 
flood  reaches  the  breaking  point, 
MacAhan  substitutes  high  prose  for 
curses.  The  following  note  is  typical: 
“Gentlemen  of  the  Press: 

“Writers,  Editors,  Commentators — 
and  Lesser  Lights: 

“Your  consideration  please.  The 
mechanical  facilities  are  inadequate 
to  assimilate  all  the  effluvia — master¬ 
pieces  of  literature  though  they  may 
be. 

“In  other  words,  for  . 

ring  off. 

Mac.” 

Often  “Mac,”  with  optimism,  seeks 
early  in  the  day  to  stem  the  editorial 
juggernaut.  Here  is  one  such  en¬ 
deavor: 

“Bulletin! 

“The  torrid  news  wave  is  due  for 
a  chilly  reverse.  Fourteen  pages  to¬ 
day.  Mac.” 

At  times,  however,  the  genial  Irish¬ 
man  admits  defeat.  When  City  Editor 
Becker  sent  a  note  shortly  before 
press  time  warning  of  a  long  Co-Ed 
Follies  story  to  come,  “Mac”  replied: 

“Your  sympathetic  attitude  is  ac¬ 
knowledged.  One  more  folly  added 
to  our  already  huge  collection  will 
not  cause  additional  remorse.  Mac.” 
■ 

WEDDING  NOTE  from  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution: 

“The  bride  wore  a  single  strand  of 
tiny  matched  pears.” 

■ 

IT  APPEARS  that  an  editor  of  the 
Storm  Lake  (la.)  Pilot-Tribune 
recently  decided  to  write  up  the 
bridegroom  instead  of  the  bride 
when  a  wedding  occurred.  Here  is 
the  way  it  appeared  in  his  paper, 
names  changed,  of  course: 

“Mr.  Hiram  Norcross  became  the 
bridegroom  of  Miss  Emily  Lewis  in 
a  pretty  ceremony  today.  He  was 
attended  by  Mr.  Schultz  as  grooms¬ 
man. 

“As  the  groom  appeared,  he  was 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  He  was 
charmingly  clad  in  a  going-away 
three-piece  suit,  consisting  of  coat, 
vest  and  pants.  A  pretty  story  was 
current  among  the  guests  to  the  effect 
that  the  coat  was  the  same  one  worn 
by  his  father  and  grandfather  on 
their  wedding  days,  but  he  shyly 
evaded  questioning  on  this  senti¬ 
mental  touch. 

“The  severe  simplicity  of  the 
groom’s  pants  was  relieved  by  the 
right  pant  leg  being  artistically  caught 
up  by  a  hose  supporter,  revealing  a 
glimpse  of  brown  hole-proof  sock 
above  the  genuine  leather  shoe.  Blue 
galluses  gracefully  curved  over  each 
shoulder,  were  attached  to  the  pants 
fore  and  aft,  while  a  loosely-knotted 
blue  tie  rode  under  his  left  ear  above 
a  starched  collar  with  delicate  saw¬ 
edging.  This  gave  the  effect  of  studied 
carelessness  which  marks  supreme 
artistry  in  male  attire. 

“Mr.  Schultz’s  costume  was  essen¬ 
tially  like  the  groom’s  and  as  the  two 
approached  the  altar  a  hush  of  awed 
admiration  enveloped  the  gathering 
throng.  The  presence  of  the  bride  was 
also  observed  by  many.” 

■ 

IT  COULDN’T  HAVE  happened  to 
anyone  but  a  newspaper  photog¬ 


•  Many  are  the  “orphans”  which  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  have  abandoned  on 
the  shelves  of  retailers  throughout  the 
land.  For  a  few  weeks  out  of  the  year, 
occasionally  for  a  few  months  or  longer, 
they  nurture  their  progehy  with  sales- 
nourishing  newspaper  advertising,  then 
abandon  them  on  a  convenient  doorstep. 

Newspapier  advertising  is  an  all-im¬ 
portant  sales-motivating  force  with 
which  national  advertisers  should  per¬ 
manently  endow  their  products.  In¬ 
stead,  it  is,  on  the  average,  merely  a  mo¬ 
mentary  fanfare  in  the  theater  of  adver¬ 
tising,  a  tie-in  with  other  media  or  a 
crutch  to  grasp  when  going  gets  tough. 


Without  YOUR  frequent  and  consis¬ 
tent  use  of  newspaper  advertising,  can 
you  expect  the  retailers  on  whose  shelves 
you  leave  your  product  to  give  it  the  care 
and  attention  it  deserves  throughout  52 
weeks  of  the  year? 

THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 

•w 

Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency 


Another  Short, 
Timely  Feature 
in  NEA's  New 
Streamlined 
Service! 


ALL 

ABOUT 

BABIES 


BY 

RICHARD 

ARTHUR 


BOLT 


M.  D., 
DR.  P.  H. 


Secretary,  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Section  of 
American  Public  Health 
Association 


Fifteen  chapters  writ¬ 
ten  in  simple  language  for 
newspaper  readers  . 
beginning  Monday,  April 
15  .  .  .  timed  to  conclude 
on  National  Child  Health 
Day,  May  1  ...  a  perfect 
tie-in  for  lineage -build¬ 
ing  “Baby  Editions”  .  .  • 
one  more  proof  of  the  su¬ 
periority  of  NEA’s  con¬ 
stantly  changing  feature 
service. 
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With  79.7%  of  its  total  weekday  city  and 
trading  area  circulation  HOME  DELIVERED 
by  exclusive  Detroit  News  carriers,  The  News 
now  has  the  largest  ABC  recognized  home 
delivered  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  the 
United  States! 


These  charts  present  a  graphic  picture  of  greatly  accelerated 
activity  in  Detroit — the  greatest  industrial  market  in  the  world. 
With  March  continuing  at  a  rapid  pace,  first-quarter  totals  in 
these  important  divisions  of  business  will  be  near  a  ten-year  peak! 

That  fact  is  significant  to  advertisers  seeking  an  exceptional 
market  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  goods  now.  Here  is  another 
fact  also  of  prime  importance: 

*  Michigan’s  income  tax  collections,  March,  1940, 
showed  an  increase  of  81%  over  last  year — the 
NUMBER  ONE  (1)  INCREASE  scored  by  any 
state  in  the  entire  country! 

The  Detroit  News,  too,  has  made  exceptional  circulation  gains 
in  1940.  For  example:  Total  net  paid  weekday  circulation  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  was  342,296 — an  ALL-TIME  February  weekday  high!  The 
Sunday  total  was  405,035,  the  highest  for  February  in  ten  years! 


New  York:  I.  A.  KLEIN,  Inc. 


Chicago:  J.  E.  LUTZ 
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Canton  Repository  Has 


Had  Only  Three  Owners 


Observing  Its  125th  Year,  Ohio  Daily 
Has  Been  Controlled  by  John  Saxton, 
George  Frease,  Brush-Moore  Newspapers 


THE  STORY  of  the  Canton  (Ohio) 
Repository  is  the  story  of  John 
Saxton,  pioneer  printer,  George  B. 
Frease,  who  controlled  it  for  42  years, 
and  of  three  men — Roy  D.  Moore,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers.  Inc.;  Louis 
H.  Brush,  president,  and  William  H. 
Vodrey,  secretary-treasurer  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

From  a  rented  room  in  a  small 
frame  building  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Public  Square  in  Canton,  Ohio, 
John  Saxton  set  up  his  pioneer  print 
shop  and  went  about  the  business  of 
issuing  his  first  Ohio  Repository,  a 
weekly,  on  March  30,  1815. 

Celebratiag  125  Years 
Four  pages,  four  columns  to  the 
page,  measuring  12  inch  width  by  18 
inches  depth,  this  first  little  paper 
contained  the  report  of  A.  J.  Dallas. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Congressional  committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  dated  Feb.  20,  1815,  and 
a  summary  of  other  Congressional 
action. 

On  Sunday,  March  31,  1940,  the 
Canton  Repository  published  with  its 
regular  editions  a  64-page  tabloid- 
size  supplement  commemorating  125 
years  of  service  to  the  community, 
the  state  and  the  country. 

Edited  by  John  Denny  Raridan, 
executive  editor,  who  also  is  author 
of  the  story  of  the  Repository’s  “125 
Years  of  Yesterday,”  which  takes  up 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  supplement, 
the  section  also  features  the  Reposi¬ 
tory’s  staffs  at  work,  congratulatory 
messages,  and  other  commemorative 
features. 

The  section,  as  Mr.  Raridan  explains 
it,  “isn’t  bulky  and  imposing.  It  isn’t 
gaudy  ballyhoo.  It  isn’t  an  excuse  for 
high  pressure  advertising.” 

How  Paper  Was  Named  Told 
In  his  history  of  the  Repositoiy, 
Mr.  Raridan,  who  was  assisted  in  his 
research  by  D.  L.  Buchanan,  tells  how 
the  pioneer  printer  had  to  take  on 
sidelines  to  support  himself  because 
of  the  negligence  of  his  subscribers 
and  advertisers  in  paying  their  bills. 

He  tells  the  meaning  behind  the 
name  “Repository,”  in  which  Saxton, 
in  his  first  print^  announcement,  in¬ 
vited  the  people  “to  make  it  a  Re¬ 
pository  of  their  sentiments. 

Saxton’s  Repository  was  one  of  pos¬ 
sibly  30  newspapers  started  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  and  in  the  state 
of  Ohio  from  1793  to  1820.  One  by 
one,  they  passed  out  of  existence, 
discontinued  publication,  or  lost  their 
identity  by  merger  with  other  papers. 
Ten  of  those  established  up  to  1820 
remain  today  with  no  change  of  name 
or  with  only  slight  change  of  name. 

In  this  company  of  Ohio  pioneers, 
the  Repository  ranks  fifth  in  its  age 
identity.  It  is  one  of  the  23  old¬ 
est  in  the  U.  S.  in  continuous  pub¬ 
lication. 

Saxton’s  first  big  news  story  of  his¬ 
toric  significance  appeared  in  his  Re¬ 
pository  on  Aug.  24,  1815.  reproduc¬ 
ing  dispatches  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  newspapers  describing 
Wellington’s  defeat  of  Napoleon  on 
June  18. 

It  was  in  John  Saxton’s  shop  that 
Joseph  Medill,  a  boy  of  8.  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  his  father,  first  smelled  print¬ 


er’s  ink,  and  it  may  have  remained 
with  him  in  memory,  when  years 
later,  he  rose  to  fame  as  the  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

As  did  newspaper  publishers  every¬ 
where,  John  Saxton  encountered  war¬ 
time  problems  during  the  Civil  War. 
White  paper  was  scarce  and  costly; 
the  quality  was  bad.  Competent 
young  printers  were  in  the  army,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
Repository  gave  the  news  of  the  day’s 
stirring  events.  But  it  never  faltered. 

On  Dec.  12,  1867,  approaching  his 
76th  year,  John  Saxton  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  to  his  son  and  to  Captain  Dilley, 
and  took  the  position  of  editor  emeri¬ 
tus,  while  Captain  Dilley,  in  failing 
health,  sold  his  interest  to  the  son 
Feb.  12,  1868.  The  paper  then  was 
53  years  old  and  Benjamin  Disraeli 
had  just  been  elevated  to  the  Pre¬ 
miership  of  Great  Britain. 

Merged  in  1868 

The  Repository  and  the  Stark  Coun¬ 
ty  Republican  were  merged  Nov.  12, 
1868.  It  was  the  2,789th  number  of 
the  Repository,  the  521st  number  of 
the  Republican  and  the  first  number 
of  the  Canton  Repository  and  Repub¬ 
lican.  It  was  issued  from  the  Repub¬ 
lican  plant.  John  Saxton  died  April 
15,  1871,  in  his  79th  year  and  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  on  the  day  of  his  funeral 
the  town’s  business  stopped. 

Population  of  Canton  and  environs 
in  1875  was  13,307. 

The  Repository  began  publication 
of  a  daily  evening  edition  Feb.  23, 
1878.  four  pages  in  size,  while  the 
weekly  continued.  The  Saxton  heirs 
sold  a  third  interest  in  the  Repository 
to  George  B.  Frease  on  April  14,  1885. 
George  Frease  had  joined  the  paper 
five  years  before  as  printer-reporter, 
at  19. 

The  finger  of  history  again  wrote 
momentously  in  the  Repository  on 
Sept.  6,  1901.  when  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  was  assassinated  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Edition  after  edition  was  rushed 
out  of  the  Repository’s  office  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  death  of  its  native 
son. 

With  its  evening,  Sunday  and  week¬ 
ly  editions,  the  Repository  then  had 
a  sworn  circulation  reaching  25,000 
readers. 


Gannett,  Augvista  publisher,  who 
merged  it  with  the  Portland  Herald. 
Later  he  returned  to  KFS. 

In  June,  1923,  Louis  H.  Brush  and 
Roy  D.  Moore  prevailed  upon  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding  to  sell  them  the  Marion 
(Ohio)  Star,  Mr.  Vodrey  completing 
the  transaction,  the  beginning  of  a 
newspaper  triiunvirate  unique  in  its 
business  and  friendly  relations. 

The  Trivmvirat*  Functions 
The  three  bought  the  Steubenville 
(Ohio)  Herald-Star  in  1925,  the  trans¬ 
action  being  negotiated  by  Mr.  Vod¬ 
rey.  Sale  of  the  Repository  to  its 
third  controlling  ownership,  Brush- 
Moore-Vodrey,  was  annoimced  by 
George  B.  Frease  and  associates  May 
18,  1927.  It  had  been  for  70  years  in 
the  Saxton  family  and  for  42  years  in 
the  controlling  ownership  of  Mr. 
Frease. 

Soon  after,  in  1925,  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  became  responsible 
for  publication  of  the  Repository.  It 
was  a  new  corporation.  Aside  from 
the  Repository,  the  subsidiaries  in¬ 
cluded  were  the  East  Liverpool  Re¬ 
view,  the  Salem  News,  the  Steuben¬ 
ville  Herald- Star  and  the  Marion  Star. 

To  a  newly-equipped  plant  in  the 
building  at  the  southwest  comer  of 
Cleveland  Avenue  and  N.  Fifth  Street, 
the  Repository  moved  over  the  week¬ 
end  and  published  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  its  edition  of  Sept.  26,  1927. 

James  M.  Cox  on  July  3,  1930, 
announced  suspension  of  publication 
of  the  Canton  Daily  News  and  the 
sale  of  its  real  estate,  building,  equip¬ 
ment,  good  will  and  other  assets  to 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc. 

On  the  weekend  of  Sept.  27,  the 
same  year,  the  Repository  again 
moved — this  time  to  the  newly-ac¬ 
quired  News  plant,  back  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  less  than  two  blocks  away, 
where  John  Saxton  published  his  Re¬ 
pository  in  the  dim,  distant  pioneer 
days,  and  the  present  location  at 
South  Market  Avenue  and  Fifth 
Street. 

Today,  the  Repository  serves  a  city 
covering  approximately  14  square 
miles,  fully  built  in,  with  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $145,000,000.  It  houses 
120,000  men,  women  and  children. 

Bmsh-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  to¬ 
day  publish,  in  addition  to  the  Re¬ 
pository,  the  following  papers:  Steu¬ 
benville  Herald- Star,  Marion  Star, 
East  Liverpool  Review,  Portsmouth 
(Ohio)  Times,  Salem  News  and  Salis¬ 
bury  (Md.)  Times. 


Eight  Nominated  for 
ASNE  Directorships 


Four  directore  will  be  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Americar. 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  m 
Washington,  April  18-19,  from  amon? 
the  eight  named  by  the  nominating 
committee.  The  nominees  are: 

M.  V.  Atwood,  associate  editor  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers;  E.  S.  Bed, 
assistant  editor  -  in  -  chief,  Chicago 
Tribune;  W.  S.  Gilmore,  editor,  Dt- 
troit  News;  Waldo  Arnold,  managii^ 
editor,  Milwaukee  Journal;  John  S 
Knight,  president  and  editor,  Afctw 
Beacon- Journal;  Paul  Scott  Mowra, 
editor,  Chicago  Daily  News;  George  B 
Parker,  editor-in-chief,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  and  Hamilton  Owen, 
general  manager,  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun. 


U.  S.  to  Check 
'Worker'  Statement 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  2— Whik 
denying  it  is  the  agent  of  any  foreign 
principal,  the  Daily  Worker,  New 
York  City  communist  newspaper,  has 
registered  with  the  State  Department 
under  the  provisions  of  a  statute  re¬ 
quiring  such  agents  to  file  a  recoid 

Named  as  one  of  its  new  sources 
was  Runag,  a  Swiss  agency  with  of¬ 
fices  in  Moscow  and  elsewhere.  That 
service  was  described  as  a  “contrihu- 
tion”  from  Earl  Browder,  general  sec 
retary  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States,  now  in  federal  peni¬ 
tentiary  for  passport  fraud. 

The  State  Department,  noting  the 
contradictory  nature  of  the  record, 
will  ask  the  publishing  company  to 
explain  why  registration  was  at 
tempted  under  the  statute  if  no  for¬ 
eign  principal  is  represented. 


Brush-Moore-Vodrey 

In  1908.  the  lives  of  three  men,  un¬ 
known  to  them,  moved  toward  a 
crossing  of  paths  which  in  time  would 
associate  them  in  the  publishing 
business.  Louis  H.  Brush  published 
the  Salem  (Ohio)  News  and  the  East 
Liverpool  (Ohio)  Review.  William 
H.  Vodrey,  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1897,  active  in  the  courts  of  Colum¬ 
biana  and  Stark  counties  for  10  years, 
served  in  1908  as  City  Solicitor  of 
East  Liverpool  and  was  legal  coun¬ 
sellor  of  Mr.  Brush.  Roy  D.  Moore, 
in  1908,  joined  the  Associated  Press 
at  Cleveland,  his  skill  at  telegraphy 
bringing  him  into  contact  with  news¬ 
papers  on  the  fast-code  press  wire. 

In  1919,  as  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  King  Features  Syndicate,  Mr. 
Moore’s  business  contacts  brought  a 
fast  friendship  with  Louis  Brush  and 
William  H.  Vodrey  and  with  George 
B.  Frease.  Later,  Mr.  Moore  took 
charge  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press, 
sale  of  which  he  negotiated  to  Guy 


INDUSTRIAL  AD  MEET 

Industrial  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  executives  will  meet  at  the  Hotel 
Staffer  in  Detroit,  Sept.  18  to  20,  for 
the  18th  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Industrial  Advertisers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Circulation 
for  March 


295,974 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  March,  1940. 


March  circulation  of  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  averaged  200,705  P«r 
Sunday. 


Everything  in  Baltimort 
Revolves  Around 


THE 

Morning 


.  .  .  But  among  New  York's  buy¬ 
ing  families  it's  The  Sun  that, 
copy  for  copy,  carries  greatest 
weight  in  the  home  each  evening/ 


I 


Syr 


lor 


oil 


Standard 


WEDNESDAV.  APRIL  S. 


jjot  The  Post- Standard 


Syracuse  paper  expands  facilities  with 
f6  Hoe  Arched -type  Super- Produc¬ 
tion  Units  'A' 2  Hoe  Super- Production 
Folders  'A  Cast  Iron  Substructure  'k 
Color  Cylinder  k  Duo  Ink  Rails  k  Re¬ 
versible  Cylinder  Arrangement. 


'•th  two  important  and  simultaneous  decisions,  the  Syracuse  Post- 
""‘dard  recently  added  its  aftirmative  opinion  to  forecasts  of  better 
'^'paper  business. 

One  decision  . . .  the  new  home  for  the  paper  . . ,  provides  improved, 

’’’‘tr  and  more  attractive  surroundings. 

other  decision  . .  new  Hoe  Equipment . . .  provides  the  last  word 
"t^spaper  press  design. 

production  benefits  resulting  from  the  decision  to  select  Hoe 
'^'pment  should  include  later  deadlines,  more  fiexible  production 
and  the  assurance  of  finest  quality  printing  at  lowest  operat- 

t'-rosts.  V(  ith  the  inclusion  of  facilities  for  run  of  paper  color . . .  from 
^olor  to  four  colors  .  .  .  the  Post-Standard  will  now  be  equipped  to 
present  trend  of  newspapers  toward  increased  use  of  color. 

ORIGINAL  A  N  T  I  -  F  R  I  C  T  I  O  N 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St.  (at  East  River)  New  York,  N.  Y . 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


BIRIMINGHAM 


HOE  SUPER-PRODUaiON  PRESS 


forward 


m 

:y.:\ 

WeatSer;  1^' I 


three  cE>rrs 
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Newspapers  Pay  a  Higher 
Return  per  Advertising 
Dollar  Than  Any  Other  Media 
$ 

PROVE  IT  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Hen-  ill  Pciuijiylvania — in  138  Key  City  ami 
Home  Town  newspapers  with  a  total  in-Penn- 
•vlrania  cireulation  of  3.361,296  —  you  can 
buv  a  selling  eanipaign  at  an  unequalled  lotc 
per  custoiuer-conlaet — 

— a  too  line  ad  52  times  a  year  for  $55,276 
70  line  ad  104  times  a  year  for  $77,386 
42  line  ad  156  times  a  year  for  $69,647 
— a  28  line  ad  312  times  a  year  for  $92,863 

\iu  one  of  these  schedules  (or  a  variation) 
will  do  two  things  for  you — move  merchan- 
dise  at  a  profit,  and  soundly  test  the  value  of 
u*ing  the  eomhined  strength  of  ALL  the 
newspapers.  Ponder  the  pie-chart. 


24.  ^ 

Dailu  Nsiuspapers/Doilie^ 

.  Cipculafion 

A)wyt«/paill«5 

«|7Q  Hian\ 

V  i..  ytg/  50.000 

37  Co'culfl+ioft 

[Oailq  Ncu/spopffps  $4^”". 

5000  h  10,000 

Circulation  / 

TOTAL  OATB  / 

$IZB  /  Dailt)  Nciuspapans 

Pen  LINK  /  Up  to  5000 

Circulation 

TOTAL  RATE 


Thtst  Pennsylvania  Newspapers  OfFer 
Superlative  Selling  and  Service 

Vp  to  5,000  Circulation 


I'itixpii  (K) 
KiitfrpriM-  (K. ) 

1  .!**  •  ourisr  (Kt 
*r'Wr  SsnIinsI  (K» 

N>\v»  (K» 

IntsIliKrnrrr  (E» 
'/’’’’"'lie  Kpi'oril  Aran,  (Et 
N>H-s.I»iHpal«-h  (E» 
“-“sOalr  NorIh  rsnn 
,  *»5ortsr  (E) 

^Irtilon  I.sadrr  (E» 
suionauhsla  riililinhiiiie  I'o. 
"•jnl  Caniipl  Iipin  (E> 

'w  ToIIskp  &  Krllrfiiiitf 
Times  (Kd 
'•merset  HemiKTut 
j.TTvHie  HerHhi 
'•ntlprrrlft  n>w^  (K> 

s  to  10,000  Circulation 

*2‘'ef-H«chp..t.‘r  Times  (E) 
(if)^  falls  NewH-Tribnne 

j[l*^«hur*  Press  (M» 

<M> 

***“'■  *  Keeord  (E) 
J^ford  Herald  (N> 

'Telearapli  (E) 
Publlr 

. JSInlon  (K) 

curler  <E) 

”  K^Peess 

'\U!5?;,‘'«*eUe  (E» 

Trlbune-Repiibli. 

Dispatcli 

WIrrard  (E) 

Spirit  (E) 
'™«bnnc  Kerord  (M) 


Tareiitiiiii  Valle.v  Ihill.v  News 
(E) 

Tiiwanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Tliiies-Mlrror  (E) 
Waj-nesbiirn  Rerord-llerald 
(E» 

10  to  25,000  Circulation 

Altoona  Mirror  (E) 

*Ardmore  Main  I.lne  Times 
Rutler  Eagle  (E> 
ehester  Times  (E) 

(ireensburg  Review  Tribune 
(M&E) 

Hazleton  Plain  S|>eaker  (E| 
Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel 
(M) 

MeKeesport  News  (E) 

New  Castle  News  (E) 
Norristown  Times-llerald  (El 
Oil  City  Derrlrk  (M) 
shamokin  News-nispateh  (E) 
Siinbury  Daily  Item  (E) 
•I'pper  Darby  News 
Washington  tibserver  Repor¬ 
ter  (MAE) 

Williamsport  Gazette-Riilletin 
(M) 

Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

25  to  50,000  Circulation 

Erie  Dispatch  Herald  (EASl 
"Germantown  Courier 

Moru  than  50,000 
Circulation 

Allentown  Call  (M&S) 
Allentown  Chronicle  (E) 
4ohnMtown  Tribnne  Demoeral 
(M&E) 

Wilkes-Barre  Tlmes-Leader 
News  <E) 

Wilkes-Barre  Record  (M> 
•Selected  Weeklies 


Nothing  .  .  .  comes  television  or  red, 
white  and  blue  sky-writing  .  .  .  can  duplicate 
the  honest,  steady  paydirt-digging  of  consistent 
advertising  in  "Key  City"  and  "Home  Town" 
newspapers.  Used  properly  . . .  under  the  right 
strategic  direction  .  .  .  newspapers  are  un¬ 
beatable.  Why  not  find  out  for  yourself! 


Published  in  the  Interests  of  ALL  Pennsylvania  Newspapers  by  the 

Cooperating  Newspapers  of  Pennsylvania 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHErIfO 


Newspaper  Opportunity 
In  Low-Cost  Housing 

Boomlet  On  in  10  States  in  $2,500  Homes  .  .  . 
Ideal  Building  Page  Discussed  .  .  . 

12  Don'ts  for  Real  Estate  Editors 
By  MAUS  DARLING 

(Various  surveys  have  reported  a  lack  oj  low  cost  housing  throughout  the 
country.  Editor  &  Publisher  presents  this  second  of  two  articles  on  home 
building  pages  for  newspapers  interested  in  such  a  development.) 


THE  newspaper  publisher  contemplat¬ 
ing  coverage  of  housing  recognizes 
shelter  as  the  second  biggest  item  on 
his  reader’s  budget,  and  a  cause  for 
unmeasurable  emotional  concern.  If 
he  goes  ahead  with  his  plans,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  does  so  in  the  belief  that  hous¬ 
ing  has  a  story  worth  telling. 

This  year’s  big  news  story  is  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration  accept¬ 
ance  of  $2,500  loans  secured  on  down- 
payments  of  5%  in  cash  or  land  value. 
A  man  can  now  own  a  house  if  he 
has  $125  and  the  ability  to  pay  $23 
a  month  over  a  15  year  period. 
Through  these  loans,  the  building 
industry  will  sell  homes  to  a  vast 
new  market,  in  former  years,  eco¬ 
nomically  denied  the  privilege  of  home 
ownership. 

Boom  Under  Way 
In  more  than  ten  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  the  boomlet  in 
$2,500  homes  is  underway.  In  other 
states,  bank  prejudice  against  making 
low  equity  loans  is  being  broken 
down.  Results  of  a  survey  by  Archi¬ 
tectural  Forum  (March  ’40)  of  60 
leading  builders  in  coast-to-coast  com¬ 
munities  show  87%  believe  the  mass- 
1940-market  is  for  $2.500-and-under 
homes. 

A  sampling  of  80  newspapers  from 
47  states  and  Canada  during  four  re¬ 
cent  weeks  show:  (1)  45  attempting 
to  give  housing  some  sort  of  cover¬ 
age;  (2)  mention  of  home  shows  in  29 
principal  cities.  Papers  owning  radio 
have  programs  backing  up  their  hous¬ 
ing  sections.  Columbia  Broadcasting 
will  soon  present  weekly  FHA  spon¬ 
sored  talks.  Most  recent  Department 
of  Labor  figures  point  to  a  16%  in¬ 
crease  in  residential  building  permit 
valuations  for  this  February  over  the 
same  month  in  1939. 

No  ideal  housing  section  was  found 
in  the  sampling,  but  better  than  their 
brothers  were:  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
Kansas  City  Star,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Washington  Star,  Hartford  Courant, 
and  Pittsburgh  Press.  Judged  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  public  wants  most 
to  know  about  real  estate,  the  Chris- 
tion  Science  Monitor  is  in  a  class  by 
itself.  Not  being  local,  in  the  sense  of 
most  newspapers,  the  Monitor  confines 
itself  to  housing  news,  local  in  origin, 
but  of  national  significance.  The 
quantity  of  this  news  is  too  small  to 
departmentalize,  but  the  quality  is 
excellent. 

Misanderstood  by  Publishers 

In  too  many  of  the  newspapers  ex¬ 
amined,  proper  coverage  of  housing 
is  hampered  by  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  publisher  as  to  the 
function  advertising  runs  in  the  real 
estate  section.  To  the  detriment  of 
both,  real  estate  journalism  is  often 
the  phony,  impotent  offspring  of  an 
unholy  matrimony  between  advertiser 
and  newspaper.  The  example  of  the 
Bridgeport  Herald  in  1938  and  ’39,  dis¬ 
cussed  in  last  week’s  article,  indicates 
that  an  attempt  to  give  housing  cover¬ 
age  of  Monitor-calibre,  need  not  cur¬ 


tail  a  newspaper’s  advertising  profits. 

No  adverser  would  ask  for  editorial 
plugs  if  he  thought  his  linage  could 
do  the  job  without  them.  Since  nearly 
all  building  advertising  is  local  in 
origin,  most  of  it  seriously  suffers  from 
the  lack  of  competent  copywriting. 
Frank  Fehlman,  in  “How  Newspaper 
Advertising  Works”  has  suggested  hir¬ 
ing  an  able  writer  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  whipping  local  advertising  into  the 
shape  it  deserves. 

On  the  ideal  real  estate  section,  the 
advertising  department  would  avoid 
overselling  in  favor  of  short  but  fre¬ 
quent  insertions.  Advertisers  would 
be  hand-picked,  guided  and  advised. 
Classified  advertising  of  houses  for 
sale  and  rent  would  be  considered 
primarily  as  a  circulation  builder. 

Case  histories  can  give  the  section 
valuable  guidance.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  frequent  mistake  of  killing  hous¬ 
ing  coverage  with  the  onset  of  winter. 
The  files  will  show  what  the  architect 
already  knows:  building  plans  are 
made  in  winter.  It  is  then  that  how  a 
home  will  be  built,  who  will  build  it, 
and  what  materials  are  used,  is  de¬ 
cided.  There  seems  to  be  no  partic¬ 
ular  month  when  a  potential  home 
owner  ceases  to  think  in  terms  of 
home  ownership. 

Architect  It  Dominant 

Dominant  figure  in  the  ideal  section 
will  be  the  architect.  He  is  the  key 
man  in  building  and  the  best  source 
of  impartial  information  on  con¬ 
struction  methods,  design,  and  mate¬ 
rials. 

The  local  field  representative  of  FHA 
ranks  next.  Since  1934  the  proportion 
of  loans  insured  by  FHA  to  those  not 
insured,  has  steadily  increased.  To¬ 
day,  PTIA  dominates  the  building 
money  market.  Whoever  does  that 
dominates  building. 

Contents  of  the  ideal  section  are 
concerned  with  new  ideas  in  building. 
It  should  be  dedicated  to  change. 
Who  deserves  the  most  space  in  the 
real  estate  section?  The  builder  with 
substantially  the  same  house  he  put 
up  25  years  ago,  or  the  architect  with 
a  burning  belief  in  change,  whose 
work  is  aimed  at  far  horizons? 

Here  are  a  dozen  don’ts  for  real 
estate  editors: 

1.  Don’t  spare  the  cuts.  Apprecia¬ 
tion  of  sound  architecture  comes  from 
visual  acquaintance  with  it.  Floor 
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plans  should  always  run  with  exte¬ 
riors. 

2.  Don’t  write  or  run  pictures  of 
houses  having  no  inherent  news  value. 
News  value  does  not  mean  “Gone- 
with-  the-wind-Colonial”  or  any  other 
nitwit  phraseology  used  to  describe 
the  absence  of  good  architecture. 

Dan't  Us*  Canned  Copy 

3.  Don’t  give  the  section  away  by 
using  canned  copy  and  releases.  ’Die 
usual  FHA  release  runs  about  ten 
column  inches  which  can  be  said  in 
three.  What  is  true  of  FHA  is  truer 
of  the  various  publicity  organizations 
maintained  by  the  industry. 

4.  Don’t  make  deals  with  advertis¬ 
ers  for  editorial  space.  Some  lumber 
companies  are  prone  to  do  this.  They 
call  it  “running  a  test.”  Worst  of¬ 
fenders  are  the  peddlers  of  “Inselbric,” 
an  imitation  brick  veneer.  They  only 
“play  ball”  when  they  get  an  inch  of 
editorial  to  every  inch  of  advertising. 

5.  Don’t  use  a  “plan-service,”  there 
are  plenty  of  local  architects  who  can 
give  you  much  better  art-work,  at  no 
cost,  and  with  infinitely  more  appeal. 

6.  Don’t  allow  editorial  material  to 
flow  out  of  advertising  (good  journal¬ 
ism  has  always  been  the  reverse  of 
this  process).  In  the  long  nm,  it  is 
more  profitable  to  sell  the  page  on  its 
editorial  content. 

7.  Don’t  write  your  section  for 
architects,  builders  or  real  estate  men. 
Their  own  trade  journals  and  the 
New  York  Sunday  Times  do  this  job. 
The  problem  of  the  section  is  shelter, 
as  it  concerns  every  living  adult. 

8.  Don’t  kid  your  readers  with  only 
good  news  about  real  estate,  property 
values  and  home.  When  you  do  this, 
you  are  tampering  with  shelter,  a  com¬ 
modity  which  takes  a  share  of  your 
readers’  income  second  only  to  food. 
A  sound  real  estate  market  evolves 
from  a  public  enlightened  to  all  the 
serious  responsibilities  of  home  own¬ 
ership. 

9.  Don’t  call  an  architect  a  de¬ 
signer,  or  vice  versa.  They  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  ends,  but  in  many 
states,  “architect”  is  a  designation  pro¬ 
tected  by  law. 

10.  Don’t  swallow  anything  whole, 
not  even  FHA.  Two  years  ago,  FHA 
releases  plugged  acceptance  of  their 
new  90%  loans.  While  90%  loans  were 
being  made  in  some  states,  not  a 
lending  institution  in  Connecticut  was 
giving  more  than  80%.  Rather  than 
give  readers  ideas  which  could  not  be 
realized,  the  Herald  rewrote  these 
releases  to  emphasize  the  backward¬ 
ness  of  Connecticut  banks  in  not  ac¬ 
cepting  the  new  loans. 

11.  Don’t  let  the  i>age  get  too 
serious.  Reviewed  books  make  good 
prizes  for  letter  contests  on  “Why 
People  Like  Living  in  Two  Family 
Homes.” 


Fortune 

COVERS  BUSINESS 

the  same  way  a  news¬ 
paper  covers  its  city 
—by  assignments  to 
its  staff  of  63  eeditors, 
writers,  researchers 
and  assistants. 


12.  Don’t  run  a  picture  of  a  house 
without  mentioning  its  cost,  and  when 
telling  the  story,  discuss  it  in  terms  of 
the  individuals  who  designed  and 
bought  it. 

■ 

Judges  for  Annual 
Ayer  Awards  Named 

Philadelphia,  April  3 — Judges  for 
the  10th  Annual  Exhibition  of  News¬ 
paper  Typography  to  be  held  at  the 
Ayer  Galleries  here  the  first  part  of 
May  will  be  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  Nev 
York;  Homer  Sterling,  professor  of 
Design  and  Typography,  Clamegie  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  and 
John  F,  Cuneo,  president  of  the  Cuneo 
Press,  Chicago,  it  was  announced 
today. 

The  exhibitions  are  sponsored  an¬ 
nually  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  in 
the  interest  of  consistent  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  typography,  make-up  and 
press-work  of  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States.  The  F.  Wayland 
Ayer  Cup,  which  must  be  won  three 
times  for  permanent  possession,  is 
awarded  each  year  to  that  paper 
adjudged  best  on  the  above  points 
among  all  papers  in  the  exhibition, 
regardless  of  circulation  or  format. 
In  addition,  three  honorable  mentions 
will  be  made  this  year  to  papers  of 
the  following  groups: 

Papers  of  more  than  50,000  circula¬ 
tion,  papers  of  from  10,000  to  50.000 
circulation,  papers  of  less  than  10,000 
circulation  and  papers  of  tabloid  size. 
All  dailies  have  bron  invited  to  enter. 

The  publication  date  required  for 
entries  in  the  exhibition  is  March  19 
■ 

IN  RECEIVERSHIP 

'The  Cincinnati  Freie  Pres.Hc,  Cincin¬ 
nati’s  only  German  language  daily, 
went  into  receivership  this  week.  Hie 
receivership  was  asked  in  a  suit  filed 
against  the  company  by  Gerhard  and 
Rosa  Kramer,  suing  as  creditors  for 
$600  cash  advanced.  The  Kramers 
alleged  the  company  was  in  “imminent 
danger  of  insolvency.”  Albert  Guyse. 
business  manager,  was  named  re¬ 
ceiver.  He  said  publication  would 
continue. 


Since  1925 

.  .  .  The  Personnel  Bureau  hu 
served  hundreds  upon  hundredi 
of  employers  by  putting  them  to 
touch  with  capable  employes— 
men  recommended  because  ther 
are  especially  qualified  for  the 
job. 

Whether  It  be  an  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  copy  reader,  or 
reporter,  he  can  be  obtaiaed 
through  The  Personnel  Bureau 

Registrants  are  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper,  press 
association,  magazine,  publicity 
and  allied  fields. 

fPriU  or  ujtrt— 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

James  C.  Kipei,  Director 

3B  I.  Wachar  Drlva,  ChlcaBO.  HI- 

A  nation-wide  non-profit  eervlee 
ported  by  Sigma  Delta  Obi.  Profeeilos 
at  Jonmalletle  Fraternity. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  Times  Building 


New  York,  N.  Y 


SENSES 


The  thought-provoking,  result-bringing  A.N.P.A.  Convention  will 
be  held  at  the  Waldorf,  New  York,  April  23d  to  the  26th.  Every  one 
of  any  consequence  in  the  newspaper  and  advertising  business  and  their 
allied  branches  will  attend  .  .  .  OR,  will,  approximate  it  through  the 
Special  Issues  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

All  five  senses  take  on  a  new  significance: 

SEE  .  .  .  old  friends,  interesting  exhibits  .  .  .  tomorrow’s  ideas  visual¬ 
ized  in  actioH. 

HEAR  .  .  notable  addresses  .  .  .  gossip  that  is  faaual  .  .  .  hard-hitting 
talks  by  Men  Who  Knoii\ 

SPEAK  .  .  with  executives  and  their  staffs  about  subjects  of  helpful 
character  .  .  .  join  in  debates  .  .  .  compare  thoughts  and  ideas. 

SMELL  .  .  the  familiar  odor  of  printer’s  ink  .  .  .  the  whiff  that  comes 
from  the  printed  w'ord  when  it  starts  out  to  do  a  whale  of  a 
job  .  .  .  sniff  in  the  very  essence  of  progress. 

FEEL  .  .  .  the  hearty  hand-clasp  of  people  who  are  building  a  greater 
Tomorrow  for  YOUR  industr),  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
through  whose  friendly  kinship  dreams  can  be  made  true. 

SPECIAL  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  AND  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION  ISSUES 
OF  THEIR  STEDFAST  ALLY— EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

PRE-CONVENTION  NUMBER  APRIL  20th 
CONVENTION  NUMBER  APRIL  27th 

This  Convention  draws  together — as  no  other  event  does — news¬ 
paper  and  allied  executives  under  specifically  auspicious  circumstances. 
They  come  to  see,  hear,  speak,  and  FEEL  the  pulse-beat  of  their 
individual  problems. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  Special  Convention  Issues  are  a 
natural  rostrum  from  which  to  speak  to  THOSE  WHO  DECIDE — 
\  advertisers  and  their  advertising  agencies,  market  analysts,  pub- 
\  lishers,  department  buyers,  syndicate  experts,  always  alert  for  New 
Ideas,  buyers  of  equipment — a  great  army  of  individuals  using  all 
five  senses  gainfully  and  in  a  mutual  plan  of  cooperation. 

It  is  well  to  realize  that  an  easy  919^  of  all  newspaper  advertising 

placed  is  inspired  and  directed  by 
steady  readers  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER.  Reserve  space  with¬ 
out  delay — contract  or  regular 
transient  rates  apply. 


Ai  \(>i  R  .servk:e 

You  arc  lordially  in¬ 
vited  to  make  Eunok 
&  Pi  Bi.isiiF.k's  Wal¬ 
dorf  headquarters 
your  headquarters 
diiriii)'  the  Conven¬ 
tion. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  LAW? 

'I  HIKTY  MONTHS  A(10,  when  the  Fair  FalM»r 
Standards  (Wage  &  Hour)  Aet  tH-eaine 
effective,  this  writer  r«‘<'alls  a  r-onversati**!!  alwnit 
the  law  with  a  grt>up  of  newspaiKT  publishers. 

“What  are  newspa|K*rs  going  to  do  al)out  eoni- 
plying  with  the  pr<»visions  of  this  law?”  one  of 
the  publishers  a.sked. 

“OIh'v  them,  in  letter  and  spirit,”  we  replied, 
quoting  from  an  e<litorial  we  had  jii.st  put  on  the 


EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHEF. 


£  D  I 


1  A  L 


Wise  men  lay  up  knowledge:  but  the  mouth  of  the 
foolish  is  near  destruction.— Proverbs  X:14. 


“Righto.”  rejrtined  one  of  the  group.  “We’ll 
do  that.  But  can  you  or  anyone  el.se  tell  Us 
the  answer  to  one  <|uestion:  'What  is  the  law?’  ” 

To  that,  we  nor  anyone  else  hail  the  answer 
at  that  time.  To  this  day,  no  new.spaper  pub¬ 
lisher  can  1k»  certain  that  his  honest  efforts  to 
comply  with  the  law  constitute  compliance.  An 
aildress  last  week  in  ('edar  Rapids.  la.,  by  Al.  L. 
Downey,  an  inve.stigator  for  the  wage  &  hour 
•livision.  indicates  that  many  employers,  includ¬ 
ing  newspai)ers,  have  been  unwittingly  di.sobeynng 
the  law,  thereby  subjecting  them.selves  to  penal¬ 
ties  and  heavy  outlays  for  back  wages  and 
overtime. 

New.spai»ers  generally  have  rearranged  hours  of 
work,  e.sjiecially  in  editorial  departments,  to  bring 
employes  within  the  t'i-hour  weekly  limit  .set  by 
the  law  to<lay.  Some  have  ma«le  mutual  arrange¬ 
ments  with  employe  groups  to  cmnpensate  for 
neee.s.s}iry  overtime  by  either  cash  payment  or 
(•(luivalent  tim«-  off  aeeumulated  in  a  .six-month 
period.  Weekly  adju.stments  were  eonsiclered  im- 
praeti<‘al  by  all  concerned. 

Exernitives.  tho.se  doing  exwntive  w«»rk.  ainl 
la'ing  i»aid  at  levels  far  alnwe  tho.se  provided  in 
the  aet.  were  generally  <'onsi»lered  exempt  from 
its  provisions.  From  Mr.  Downey’s  ex|K»sition.  it 
ap|K*ar.s  that  this  assumption  was  erromMUis.  The 
divi.sion  eon.siders  exempt  only  officers  and  execu¬ 
tives  having  jdenary  or  near-plenary  iK)wer.s  over 
their  sulKirdinates.  .Ml  others  mu.st  Ik*  paid  over¬ 
time  if  they  work  Ix'yond  the  wwkly  hours  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  law.  .Vn  employe  who  w(*rk.s  over¬ 
time.  c-ontrary  to  instructives.  must  1h‘  pai<l  for 
his  overtime.  .Vn  employe  who  makes  an  error  in 
his  work  and  stays  overtime  to  eorre<-t  it  must 
Ik*  paid  for  his  overtime.  .Vn  employe  who  volun¬ 
tarily  starts  early  must  Ik*  pai<l  extra,  and  an 
emplo.ve  who  puts  i:i  extra  hours  on  his  own 
initiative  with  the  hope  of  attracting  favorable 
attention  cannot  do  .so  unless  he  <lraws  overtime 
pay.  In  making  restitution  to  an  employe,  an 
employer  cannot  deduct  amounts  paid  in  Ixuiuses, 
si<*k  leaves,  vacations,  or  other  extra  coin|K*nsa- 
tion.  The  time-clo<*k  is  Ik)ss.  and  emi)h)yes  must 
Ik*  paid  by  its  records. 

Thes«*  are  just  some  of  the  high  .sjmts  of  Mr. 
Downey’s  Cedar  Rapids  .speech.  He  points  out 
that  his  division  «lid  luit  make  the  law.  but  i' 
interpreting  the  provisions  of  what  C*>ngres> 
fletermined.  The  remedy  lies  with  the  law¬ 
makers. 

lK*gal  advisors  of  new.s|)a|K*r.s  have  counseled 
.since  the  law’s  enactment  that  pnbli.shers  keep 
com|)h*te  and  accurate  re<*ord.s  of  all  work  per¬ 
formed  in  their  e.stabli.shments.  The  lawyers 
knew  how  the  aet  might  be  construfKl  by  its 
administrators,  even  if  most  employes  and  the 
general  public  did  not.  If  emplo.vers  and  the 
voting  public  had  understood  in  advance  what 
the  c*omplex  provisions  of  this  statute  would 
mean,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  it  could  have 
pa,s.sed  Congress. 

There  was  general  symj>athy  with  the  law’s 
published  objectives — the  abolition  of  sweatshop 


hours  and  wages.  Then*  was  little  .sympathy  with 
(*iuplo.v«*rs  who  claimed  that  they  c*ould  not  exist 
unless  they  were  |K*rmitt«vl  to  pay  les<.  than  a 
\\**ek  for  (id  or  more  hours  of  lalH)r.  .Viid  there 
was  no  n*alization  that  Congr»*ss  meant,  if  it  clid. 
that  an  executive*  drawing  *100  or  more  a  week 
slioidd  Ik*  paid  ov<*rtim<*  on  a  tinH*-cl<K*k  ba.sis. 
.Vii.v  officer  or  re.sjKUi.sible  exec-utive  of  ’a  busy 
cor|M>ration  knows  that  his  value  cannot  Ik*  cxuii- 
puted  in  hours  s|K*nf  at  his  desk.  He  can’t  Ik* 
paid  for  three*  hours  on  a  golf  (*onr.s«*.  but  h«*  may 
in  fact  Ik*  more  pr(Mhu*tive  to  his  firm  and  his 
**mploye.s  during  those  hours  of  recreation  than 
in  the  hours  s|K*nt  answering  c*c>rres|Kindenc*e  or 
supervising  routine  operations.  .And  he  can’t  be* 
paid  for  the  long  hours  of  thought  given  to  the 
business  during  his  so-c*alled  leisure  evt*ning  hours 
— lK)tentially  niuc*h  more  valuable  than  .seven 
daytime  hours  of  answering  telephones,  interview¬ 
ing  craekiKcts.  or  filling  out  government  forms. 

Nc»  one  will  know  what  the  law  means  until 
a  set  of  fac*ts  is  placed  before  the  courts,  .sup- 
|Kirting  a  c*harge  of  violations.  Mr.  Downc*y  and 
his  suiK*riors  ma.v  have  read  the  law  ac*c*urately; 
(hc*y  may  only  have  guessed  at  the  meaning  of 
involvc*cl  legal  phrases.  I'ntil  this  cloidct  is  rc*- 
.solvc*d.  all  bii.sine.ss  employing  p«*ople  is  ]>nlling 
against  an  un.se*en  curl) — the  jKJssibility  of  an 
unbudgetabic*  c*xiK*n.se  for  re.stitution  of  back-pay 
that  no  emplccye  wantc*d  or  c*xiK*cted.  Cnle.ss 
Congrc'.ss  amends  the  law  cluring  the  next  fc*w 
\cc*eks — whic*h  is  unlikely — the  only  means  of 
c'liding  the  uncertainty  is  a  ruling  by  the  wage  & 
hour  division  and  an  ap|H*al  from  it  to  the  c,*ourts 
by  the  c*mployer  afTt*eted.  In  the  interest  of 
Itetter  bii.sine.ss  ancl  improved  employment.  Ixith 
the  government  ancl  the  employers  should  ,sc*ek  a 
quick  c*learing  of  this  legal  .shadowland.  Delay 
may  mc*an  cli.saster  for  hunclrc*ds  of  business  firms, 
inchicling  newspa|K*r.s — a  clisaster  which  will  fall 
hardest  on  the  necks  of  c*mi)loye>  who  didn’t 
,sc*ek  the  law.  don’t  .sc*c*k  to  i)rofit  from  it  now. 
ancl  mc*rc*ly  want  a  chanc*i*  to  clo  an  honc't  day’s 
work  for  dc'cent  lia.v. 


c*ontinning  the  campaign  that  Mr.  Ewalcl  had 
started.  The  offense*  against  the  eclitcir  \\a.s  i 
IK*rsonal  affair,  c*ommitted  by  criminal  individ¬ 
uals.  It  was  c*ovc*rc*cl  by  lcK*al  laws,  and  in 
volved  no  Federal  .statutes. 

The  Mobile  underworld  eliminated  Mr.  Ewaid 
as  a  fcK*  by  knowledge  of  his  personal  weakne.sses 
It  clid  not  eliminate  the  new.spaper,  it  did  not 
intimidate  the  new.si>aper.  The  Suprc*nie  Court 
in  no  way  changed  its  long-standing  view  that 
the  due  proce.ss  c*lau.se  of  the  1  Ilh  amendnieDl 
c'xtends  the  guaranties  of  the  First  .Amendment 
.so  as  to  prohibit  interference  with  free  .speed: 
and  free  press  by  a  state  government,  no  matter 
what  i.ssiies  are  involved.  Those  guaranties  hold 
Newspapermen  c*an  use  them,  without  worry  that 
the  Supreme  Court  will  let  them  down,  but  al¬ 
ways  mindful  of  the  old  saw  that  pcniple  who 
live  in  glass  hoii.ses  mu.st  not  throw  stone's. 


THE  MOBILE  CASE 

WHEN  the  Suprc*nie  Court  dcvlinc*d  to  review 
the  case  of  Hc*nry  I*.  Ewalcl.  Alobile  editor, 
last  week,  we  c*cnisiclered  its  reasoning  so  obvious 
as  to  require  no  editorial  comment.  The  c*ourt 
had  followed  a  long  line  of  its  own  prc*cedents  in 
that  action.  It  made  no  new  news  aiul  affc'cted 
not  a  whit  the  jrrotc'ction  afforded  editors  by  the 
national  and  state  con.stitutions. 

Air.  Ewaid  campaigned  against  vi<»  in  Alobile. 
His  enemies  trapiKd  him  in  extremely  embar¬ 
rassing  circumstances,  as.saulted  him.  ancl  he  re- 
.signed  his  po.st  ancl  left  the  city  to  prevent  his 
personal  predicament  from  vitiating  the  efforts 
that  his  newspaper  had  exerted  for  Icxral  re¬ 
form.  There  was  no  inhibition  of  the  free  pre.ss 
privilege  bv  either  state  or  national  government. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
misguided  in  its  attempt  to  seek  a  Supreme  Court 
revdew  of  the  lower  court  dcci.sion  on  the  ground 
that  the  attack  on  the  editor  was  an  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  free  speech  and  free 
press.  The  paper  was  in  no  way  prevented  from 


A  REAR  GUARD  ACTION? 

IN  Ol’R  humble  judgment,  .some  of  our  news- 
)>a|K*r.s  went  far  wrong  in  ida^niig  up  the 
agitation  against  the  income  and  hou.sing  .<ier- 
tions  of  the  16th  Federal  Census.  Our  busines> 
and  personal  cxmtacts  produce  a  fairly  broid 
ancl  varic'gated  volume  of  opinion  on  daily  hjp- 
IK'iiings  and  their  display  in  the  |)aper.s,  and  in 
them  we  found  practically  no  popular  support  for 
the  notion  that  the  public  was  irritated  by  tk 
c*ensus  que.stions  or  that  many  would  refuse  to 
answer  them.  The  agitation,  it  .set'ined  to  us. 
was  jmrely  political. 

So  Tuesday’s  headlines  in  a  couple  of  Xe» 
A’ork  papers,  and  .some  c*omments  on  tbe  radio, 
were  .slightly  amu.sing.  One  paper  reported  tint 
the  public  was  “docile”  in  answering  the  enumer¬ 
ators’  questions.  .Another  .said  the  pt'ople  were 
“hospitable”  to  the  interrogators.  The  radio 
talk  was  along  the  same  line.  It  was  amusing, 
but  as  a  newspaperman,  we  wondered  whether 
newspaiKsrs  were  winning  them.selves  friends  by 
the  attitude  implied  in  those*  words. 

.As  we  .see  it,  the  public  was  neither  c'on.sciously 
docile  nor  ho.spitable.  They  were  simply  doing 
as  generations  of  our  citizens  have  done  before 
them — supplying  information  to  the  government 
that  could  do  them  no  harm  and  that  was  pre¬ 
sumably  for  the  public  welfare.  If  there  bad  been 
re.sistanc*e,  that  would  have  been  news.  There 
was  none,  and  there  never  was  the  possibility  of 
any.  and  it  seems  to  us  that  some  new.spape^ 
put  themselves  in  the  position  of  fighting  a  rear¬ 
guard  action  for  a  crowd  of  politic-ally-minded 
and  publicity-.sc*eking  people  who  spoke  for  them¬ 
selves  alone. 


SAYING  IT  PLAINLY 

EFFECTS  of  the  pa.st  few  years’  thinking  oc 
the  ])ublic  relations  of  important  corpora¬ 
tions  has  become  incrc*asingly  evident  in  their 
annual  reports  to  stockholder.'.  We  have  about 
a  dozen  or  .so  on  our  desk,  and  at  least  10 
them  reprc'.sent  a  markc*d  departure  from  hallomr*^ 
practice — they  are  in  [dain  English  and  thej^ 
make  clear  the  implications  of  the  accountant* 
figures  If  law’yers  have  had  an.v  part  in  their 
c-omjKxsition.  it  must  have  Ix'cn  in  collaliorati^ 
with  |K*ople  who  know  the  language*  that  i.s  u-*“ 
in  dail.v  eonver.sation  ancl  in  popular  print. 

That  is  all  to  the  gcxxl.  We  can  think  m 
nothing  more  conducive  to  careful  managenient 
than  a  custom  which  requires  an  annual  account¬ 
ing  in  words  that  are  de.signed  to  tell  truth  nB® 
not  to  concreal  monkey  business.  .And  ve 
think  of  no  better  way  of  dispersing  the 
of  public  di.stru.st  than  by  telling  in  plain  a"®™-’ 
the  truth  about  a  job  well  done. 


I 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


braith,  resigned,  it  was  announced 
by  the  publishing  corporation  March 
30.  Whipkey,  who  has  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Herald  for  the  last 
four  and  a  half  years,  will  continue 
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EDWARD  J.  STACKPOLE,  JR.,  pub-  in  that  post  in  addition  to  his  new  FROM  POINT  of  service^  one  of  the 
lisher  of  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tele-  duties  as  publisher.  u  - 

I  graph,  this  week  in  Washington,  was  Robinson,  publisher,  La 

appointed  a  ma-  Crosse  (Kan.)  Republican,  has  been 
jor  general,  the  appointed  one  of  three  new  members 
highest  rank  in  Kansas  State  Highway  Com- 

the  National  niission  by  Governor  Payne  Ratner. 


E.  J.  Stackpote,  Jr. 


Guard.  With 
headquarters  in 
Harrisburg,  he 
will  command 
the  22nd  Cav- 
a  1  r  y  Division, 
comprising  units 
in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

E.  M.  (Ted) 
Dealey,  p  r  e  s  - 
News,  was  honored 


ident.  Dallas  news,  was 
March  31  at  a  Round  Table  dinner, 
by  employes  of  the  News  and  its 


Edward  J.  Hancock,  publisher  of 
Rushville  (Ind.)  Republican  and  the 
Greensburg  Daily  News;  Walter 
Crim,  editor,  Salem  Republican 
Leader;  Wray  Fleming,  executive  se¬ 
re  tary,  Hoosier  State  Press  Assn.;  and 
C.  E.  Van  Valer,  editor.  Gas  City 
News  and  secretary  of  Indiana  Weekly 
Press  Assn.,  are  members  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  preparing  for  a  two-day  News¬ 
paper  Institute  and  Current  Affairs 
Forum,  to  be  held  April  19-20  at 
Butler  University,  Indianapolis. 

John  M 


oldest  newspaper  women  in  Virginia 
is  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Brown,  of  the 
Staunton  (Va.) 
Evening  Leader \ 
and  the  morning 
News  Leader. 
Immediately  up¬ 
on  leaving  high 
school.  Mrs. 
Brown,  then 
Miss  Frances 
Chapman  Opie, 
with  a  distinct 
“yen”  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps 
of  her  older 
Mrs.  C.  K.  Brown  brother,  went 


into  his  news-  I 

paper  office  as  an  office  girl.  The 
brother,  incidentally,  started  the  Eve-  ' 
Peterson,  formerly  with  ning  Leader  in  1904.  and  is  now  Gen¬ 
eral  Hierome  L.  Opie,  senior  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  the  Staunton 
Leader  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Under  the  tutelage  of  her  brother, 
Mrs.  Brown  learned  the  rudiments  of  ! 


Radio  Station  WFAA.  marking  his  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  more  recent 
1 25th  year  with  the  paper.  G.  B.  ly  with  Scripps- Howard  and  pub- 
Dealey,  now  chairman  of  the  board,  lisher  of  the  Southington  (Conn.) 
introduced  his  son.  who  recently  sue-  News  and  the  Cheshire  Times,  an- 

tewled  him  as  president.  nounced  that  effective  April  5.  the  _ _ _ _ 

W.  P.  Hobby,  president  and  pub-  papers  would  be  consolidated.  newspaper  business,  literally  from 

lisher,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  George  Ei«ll  Hurja,  publisher  of  Path-  the  ground  up.  It  was  not  long  be- 
W.  Cottingham,  editor,  Houstott  finder  Magazine,  Washington,  has  fore  she  became  thoroughly  versed  in 
Chronicle,  and  Allan  C.  Bartlett,  edi-  been  made  a  knight,  first  class,  of  the  practically  all  departments  of  the 
tor,  Houston  Press,  were  made'hon-  Order  of  King  Olav  of  Norway,  for  plant,  and  under  the  brother’s  guid-  , 

services  rendered  to  Crown  Prince  ance  and  direction,  she  even  has  writ- 
Olav  and  Crown  Princess  Martha, 
during  their  visit  to  Washington, 
last  June.  The  presentation  was 
made  this  week  at  the  Norwegian 
Legation  by  Minister  Wilhelm 


In  The  Business  Office 


orary  members  of  the  Rodeo  Asso- 
.'iation  of  America  at  its  convention 
I  m  the  South  Texas  city  March  22. 

Vance  C.  McCormick,  president. 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  Eve- 
ling  News,  has  been  re-elected  chair-  ,  ,  ,, 

Sian  of  the  board  and  president  of  Munthe  de  Morgenstierne 
the  Central  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Har- 
nsburg. 

Eugene  Lorton,  publisher,  Tulsa 
Okla.)  World,  and  Mrs.  Lorton  will 
etum  this  month  to  Tulsa  from  their 
■‘inter  home  at  Tucson,  Ariz. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher, 

Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  was 
■-he  principal  speaker,  March  30,  at 
J*  closing  day’s  session* of  the  two- 
<hy  conference  of  District  4,  Amer- 
“an  College  Publicity  Conference, 
iidd  at  Williamsburg  Lodge,  Wil- 
lamsburg,  Va.  Major  Raymond  B. 

Bottom,  publisher,  Newport  News 
IVa.)  Tinies-Herald  and  Press,  ad- 
’^fossed  the  conference  on  Friday 
s'ening.  March  29. 

Henry  S.  Woodbridge,  associated 
■‘ith  Raymond-'Whitcomb,  Inc.,  travel 
l^ncy  in  Boston  and  New  York  for 
■J*  last  13  years,  has  been  named 
^istant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
“OWon  (Mass.)  Evening  Transcript. 

S.  S.  Wallace,  Jr.,  publisher, 

Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald -Journal, 

'‘'8S  chairman  of  a  recent  successful 
to  raise  a  $5,000  scholarship 
Rind  for  Wofford  College,  Spartan- 
f-urg. 

(M  publisher,  Clarksdale 

IMis.)  Daily  Register  and  chairman 
o|  the  Mississippi  Publicity  Commis- 
^11.  spoke  March  27  to  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Helena,  Ark. 

Dabney,  editor,  Richmond 
*•)  Times -Dispatch,  will  be  hon- 
j  April  19  by  the  University 
I  Richmond,  at  which  time  an 


ten  editorials  and,  when  necessary, 
covered  beats  and  handled  special  re- 
portorial  assignments.  In  mid-1916, 
when  General  Opie,  then  a  National  I 
Guard  captain,  was  called  to  the 
southern  border  for  training  purposes, 
he  left  his  sister  in  charge  of  the 
financial  end  of  the  business.  And  in 
1917  when  the  U.  S.  entered  the  World 

- — ^ —  War,  and  General  Opie  as  well  as 

J.  H.  BUTLER,  business  manager  of  another  brother.  Colonel  E.  W.  Opie, 

Houston  Chronicle,  known  to  hun-  left  for  the  war,  Mrs.  Brown  was 

dreds  as  “Jake,”  who  started  his  ca-  again  left  in  charge  of  the  business. 

reer  as  an  of-  At  the  present  time,  Mrs.  Brown 
fice  boy  with  the  has  charge  of  the  office,  of  national 

daily,  celebrated  advertising,  and  of  the  buying  of  sup- 

30th  anni-  plies.  In  addition,  she  has  built  for 

versary  with  the  herself  a  thriving  magazine  business, 

paper,  April  1.  handling  most  of  the  school  and  col- 

He  was  the  re-  lege  library  business  in  Staunton  and 


J.  H.  Butler 


cipient  of  a 
leather  -  bound 
book  containing 
a  tribute  writ¬ 
ten  on  parch- 
ment  paper  by 
G.  M.  (Notting¬ 
ham,  editor,  and 
signed  by  all 


employes.  Starting  in  the  classified 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


environs.  Mrs.  Brown  is  a  past  first 
vice-president  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  Department  of  Virginia, 
and  is  one  of  three  Staunton  women 
whose  names  appear  in  “Who’s  Who 
Among  Professional  Women  of  the 
United  States.”  Mrs.  Brown  is  an  Epis¬ 
copalian.  In  home  affairs,  she  is  just 
as  enthusiastic,  faithful,  and  devoted 
as  in  her  business  affairs.  She  is  the 
mother  of  two  grown  sons. 


.  .  Andy  wins  again! 


■  noraty  degree  of  doctor  of  let- 
will  be  conferred,  at  a  special 
^nyocation  in  Cannon  Memorial 
,  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  edi- 

Richmond  News  Leader  and  rec- 
^  of  the  university’s  board  of  trus- 
will  make  the  address.  Mr. 
wiey  at  present  is  now  teaching  a 
urse  at  Princeton  University,  two 
ys  a  week  on  “The  New  South.” 
course,  begun  in  February,  will 
continue  through  May. 

naiR«j  ■  Whipkey,  has  been 

publisher  of  the  Big  Spring 
Herald,  succeeding  Joe  Gal- 


Winriing  .surveys  is  an 
old  story  to  T  H  K 
Gl  MPS,  recently  ac¬ 
claimed  top  comic  again. 
This  time  among  men 
and  women  in  a  Reader 
Preference  Sur\e\.  (  onducted  hy  the  Phoenix 
Republic-(jazette.  THK  (iL  MPS.  noted  for  its 
high  popularit).  t  ame  in  first  in  a  field  of  22 
comics  with  an  average  readership  of  90^^. 
Get  the  most  out  of  \our  reatler  interest  hy 
getting  THE  GUMPS  now  ! 

For  proofs  and  prices,  wire — 


TEN  WINNERS 

.  .  .  anytim(‘ 
anyichpre — 

The  Gumps 
Gasoline  Alley 
Little  Orphan 
Annie 

Dick  Tracy 
Moon  Mullins 
Harold  Teen 
Smitty 

Winnie  Winkle 
Smilin'  Jack 
Terry  and  the 
Pirates 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

AltHUl  «*  CtnwtOhO  Geur'et  •  M|Wt  MIUDIMG  Mr*  Terk  rtltU**!  '  TOwM 


Once 
Tampa 
Read  It 


MY 

DAY 


I  While  Westbrook  Pegler  was 
away  on  vacation  last  month.  The 
Tampa  Tribune,  as  a  temporary 
substitute  for  his  column,  ran 
Mrs.  Roosevelts. 

^  ’I’he  arrangement  worketl  well 
until  its  end  neared.  While 
Tampa  welcome*!  Pegler's  return, 
it  protested  vociferously  again.st 
Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  *leparture.  Once 
it  had  read  her  column,  it 
couhln't — and  wouldn’t — do  with¬ 
out  it.  .So  -MY  D.4Y  is  now  an 
a«lded  feature  of  The  Tribune. 

the  Tampa  incident  shows  how 
MY  D.\Y  captures  and  how 
solidly  it  clinches  a  following. 
The  fact  that  MY  DAY  now  has 
!non!  than  twice  as  many  sub- 
;  scrihers  as  it  had  a  year  ago 
:  shows  its  steadily  increasing 
p<»|>ularity. 

'ALnitiiL. 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


— California  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  Christerson,  regional  coverage  of  As-  Grant,  are  parents  of  a  son  born  last 

PERSONALS  sociation,  and  Mrs.  Long  motored  sociated  Press;  Will  P.  Kennedy,  week  at  the  Ifartford  Hospital. 

..  j  ,  „  „„  9Q  into  Oregon  and  Washington  on  a  Washington  Star,  congressional  press  Neale  Patrick,  formerly  of  Gas- 

_ vacation  trip.  gallery  coverage;  Lee  Schubert,  As-  tonia,  has  joined  the  New  Bern  (N.  C.) 

department,  he  later  became  classified  Wilder  Breckenridge,  sales  man-  sociated  Press.  Supreme  Court  News.  Tribune. 

manager.  In  1932  he  served  as  presi-  ager.  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  William  Dowdell,  city  editor,  Cin-  John  W.  Smith,  a  former  managing 
dent  of  National  Classified  Managers’  presented  a  summary  of  the  first  10  cinnati  Post,  is  writing  a  series  of  editor  of  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  has 
Assn.  Following  G.  M.  Palmer’s  death  studies  of  the  Continuing  Study  of  folio  page  features  on  his  experiences  been  appointed  assistent  to  Franklyn 
in  1934  he  was  named  business  man-  Newspaper  Reading,  April  2  before  in  the  newspaper  business.  Other  Waltman,  publicity  director  of  Repub- 


department,  he  later  became  classified 
manager.  In  1932  he  served  as  presi- 


ager. 

Col  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  vice-pres-  elation  of  Chicago.  stories  later  in  the  series.  assumes  his  duties  this  week  in  Wash- 

ident  and  general  manager  of  the  New  William  G.  Moore,  general  manager,  T.  A.  Smith,  managing  editor. 

York  Times,  has  been  named  chair-  Redlands  (Cal.)  Facts,  and  Mrs.  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Journal,  and  Dinty  Doyle,  formerly  radio  editor 

man  of  the  newspaper  section  for  the  Moore,  are  the  parents  of  a  son  Mrs.  Smith,  are  parents  of  a  son,  of  New  York  Journal- American  and 


the  Newspaper  Representatives  Asso-  Post  staffers  will  contribute  similar  lican  National  Committee.  Mr.  Smith 
elation  of  Chicago.  stories  later  in  the  series.  assumes  his  duties  this  week  in  Wash- 


T.  A.  Smith,  managing  editor,  iogton. 


born  March  27  at  Redlands  Com 
munity  Hospital. 


former  West  Coast  newspaperman. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturday  Stttce  1884 


Jambs  Wbicht  Bsowh,  President 
James  TVbioht  Bsowh,  Js  ,  Fite  President 
Chasles  B.  Gsoomes,  Treasurer 

_ Cbas.  T.  Stuaet,  Secretary _ 

General  O^es: 

Seveoteenth  Floor  Old  Timet  Building 
s2Dd  Street  snd  Brosdwsjr,  New  York  Qtjr,  N  Y 
Telepusnes: 

BRysnt  0-3052.  30M.  3054,  3055  snd  3056 
The  Oldest  Publisbess’  and  Advestisees’ 

JouEHAL  IN  America _ 


Greater  New  York  Fund’s  1940  cam-  born  March  27  at  Redlands  Com-  Thomas  Eugene,  bom  March  18.  former  West  Coast  newspajjerman. 

paign.  munity  Hospital.  John  K.  Minnoch,  sports  editor,  free  lance  writ- 

John  B.  Long,  general  manager,  C.  J.  Goehringer,  circulation  man-  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder,  has  f  public  relations 

^ - ager,  San  Antonio  Express  and  Eve-  been  re-elected  president  of  the  u**'®cfor  of  Billy  Rose  s  Aquacade  on 

PIMTrhP  rt  DTTRTTdHFB  ”’”9  News,  is  back  at  his  post  after  Canadian  -  American  Baseball  Writ- 

cr  w  an  extended  illness.  He  was  stricken  ers  Association.  Stan  Clark,  sports 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884  ^he  holidays.  editor,  Utica  Observer-Dispatch,  and  March  31  for  the  West  Coast. 

Intindint  The  Jenmalist,  merged  1807;  Neaspaper-  G.  L.  Ferris,  promotion  manager,  Walter  Hine,  Gloversville  Herald.  formerly  of  the  AP 

dam,  merg^  1825;  The  Fourth  Estau,  merged  1927.  Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  and  L.  R.  were  re-elected  vice-presidents,  and  Detroit  staff,  is  now  director  of  the 
Title*  Psteated,  Benson,  classified  manager  of  Topeka  Francis  Regan.  Rome,  secretary-trea-  Puerto  Rican  News  Bureau  located  in 

(Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  attended  Me-  surer.  San  Juan  P.  R.  Mr.  Ferris  at  one 

Tre'LZrli'^  Donald’s  classified  clinic  in  Chicago  a1  Warden.  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand-  fu 

W»?'Sr:r^  April  1  and  2  and  stopped  in  Des  ard-Examiner  sports  editor,  who  is  Newspapers 

General  OJices:  Moines,  la.,  to  visit  the  Register  and  suing  Joe  Louis,  heavyweight  cham-  Clif  Stratton,  Jr.,  has  been  elected 

.2nd  s^'t”«d*BrSShJE?' Nr*"Yor®k“ai?*  N  Y  enroute  home.  pion  of  the  world  for  $103,000  because  managing  editor  of  the  Dartmouth,  the 

TeleJiones:  ’  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  McCcdl,  of  an  exhibition  tour  managed  by  •laily  pajier  published  at  Dartmouth 

BRysnt  8-3052,  30M,  3054,  3055  End  3056 —  Minneapolis,  are  parents  of  a  son  Warden  which  Louis  called  off,  has  University.  Stratton  is  a  son  of  the 

The  Oldest  PuBLKBEE.j^AOT  Advestisees  21.  McCall  is  United  dropped  the  suit  from  Utah  federal  correspondent  for  the 

Aetbue  T  P>»rT  w»...m  I.  Press  business  representative  for  Wis-  district  court.  Warden  states  that  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital. 

UanatintEd^;  Robeet  U.  Enonn.  Neas  Editor;  consin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Louis  and  his  managers  have  made  an  Karl  Schlichter  has  joined  the  Hol- 
^'uoBEE.  Srnnui‘\  Mot^an,  *jAcn.  *Pe1ce|  Dakota.  offer  (amount  undisclosed),  and  “it  lywood.  Cal.,  staff  of  Paris-Soir,  Pour 

Feane  Feblman.  Mes  S.  U  Daee,  Librarian.  George  B.  Morgan,  advertising  looks  now  as  if  the  case  is  on  the  way  Vous,  Match,  and  associated  publica- 

t"*Wet,  manager,  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-  toward  being  settled.”  tions,  of  Paris.  He  will  act  as  staff 

Adtertisint  Director;  Geoege  H.  Stsate,  Cirrulation  Examiner,  has  been  chosen  president  Richard  Looman,  formerly  of  the  photographer  and  be  in  charge  of  all 

Loot.  ^  Classified  Manatee;  Ogden  Advertising  and  Sales  St.  Helena  office  of  the  Napa  (Cal.)  Parisian  publications.  Hie 

C  CrresjJ^'^GunuuAv  fina.  Club.  Morgan  is  widely  known  in  Register,  has  been  named  Register  Hollyw^  bureau  of  Paris-Soir  is 
AtsociATioK.  jAiiBt  J.  Buhbi  And  Gboaob  H.,  adv6rtising  fields  of  the  Intermoun-  sports  editor,  succeeding  AVilliam  Bet-  managed  by  rlarold  J.  Salemson,  as* 
PtoM'M«ti!Mi«ri08e^  territory.  tencourt,  who  resigned  to  join  the  Walling  Smith. 

Chicatt  Editor:  Gboeoe  A.  Beahdehbueo,  881  G.  Donald  Guthrie,  advertising  Oakland  (Cal.)  Post-Enquirer.  Rob-  ' 

Lon^  GnaranteeandAceidentBuiUint.  390  North  manager,  Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Ga-  ert  Zulch,  formerly  of  the  San 

SLebell  WA-Ti^N.  f  ^^o^roR^rter,  has  been  appointed  W  tiltUflirP 

mjO»r*»Sir.*L^keley,CEt,Telephooe: Thorn-  Strand  Theatre,  Taunton,  were  judges  to  the  St.  Helena  post.  _ _ _ _ ^ _ 

^1  6557;  Km  Tetloe,  1216  North  H^n  Boiit.  recent  Strand  contest  selecting  Don  Cullimore,  city  editor  of  Wich-  padt  r-cTirpnTu  co  /-  i  j  /m 

Lo*  Ancele.,  TelephooE,  Hempitesd  5722.  Adoer-  .  , _  , _ , _ _  _ _ ,  _ ’  EARL  GRIFFITH,  52,  Aft.  Gilead  10.) 

tisimt  DvHCAtt  A.  $coTr  Bl  Co.,  AiiUs  a  woman  to  Sit  alone  in  the  theatre  ita  Eagle,  evening,  and  Mrs.  Culli-  Mnrrnm  Cn^mtu  rtuKlicLpr 

Fr.nd«:  Telephone  Su^  1393:  at  midnight  to  witness  a  “spooky”  more,  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  bom 

show  for  a  »  prize.  March  30.  They  have  hvo  o.he;  chil-  “dde^^'T mi«“  Crl° 

VEEAC»^ME.7StM.^^^  Charles  E.  Michaud  has  been  ap-  Columbus,  of  a  heart  attack,  Maidi 

phSo^fTeWirBerlSfl?’ pointed  retail  advertising  manager  Edwin  S.  McIntosh,  political  re-  30.  He  was  stricken  while  in  his 

dent:  Beehbaed  Racnee.  25  Rue  Rennefuin,  Tde-  of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Joumal.  porter.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  office  in  the  state  house.  Mr.  Grif' 
SS^ri^J^.^SMBEf'S!'  Cr!Xuu.^\^"a^a\  Other  changes  announced  this  week  resting  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  follow-  fith  was  serving  his  first  term. 

SErricB,  78  Rut  des  Petits-Chompi,  Tdephooc  Optr*  were:  Willis  Brown,  assistant  adver-  ing  a  recent  attack  of  pneumonia.  Clarence  D.  Wight  61  secretary 

^Eastern  Correspondent:  Han*  R,  Iobaneen,  manager,  has  been  promoted  to  Corbin  Patrick,  music  and  motion  and  western  manager  of  Automobik 

e-o  0*EkB  M*inichi.  0**kE,  ^ed  Eod  James  Sben,  the  position  of  as^tant  retail  adver-  picture  editor,  Indianapolis  Star,  was  Topics,  New  York,  a  trade  publica- 

P.  q  Box  107,  Chum  King,  Chins. — ^ -  Using  manager;  Bancroft  Stevenson  re-elected  president  of  the  Indian-  tion,  and  prominent  in  the  automotive 

.PoH.  press  Club  rc»„tlyh,begmhis  publishing  field,  died  Merch  28  Is 

- LiDe*|  i  “e  13  2^  62  mg  Walter  Hiichir^er,  wno  res^nea  second  term.  Other  officers  are  Ben-  Detroit. 

Si«*  a«ew  Time  Time*  Time*  Time*  Time*  to  join  the  I^rthwest  Daily  Pr^  Wolfe,  head  of  the  Indiana  AP  Harry  Edgar  Rice,  68.  retired  Ohio 

Psce  872  8276  8234  8220  8206  8182  bureau,  vice -president,  and  E.  Gerald  newspaper  publisher,  died  March  28 

XPeP  336  154  131  123  116  KB  was  transfen^d  from  the  local  dis-  Bowman,  courthouse  reporter.  Star,  of  a  h^rt  attack  on  a  train  while 

K  Pm*  188  85  72*  88*  84*  57  play  advertising  staff  to  national.  covroforJ  ’  oi  a  nean  aiiacx  on  a  iram  wi^ 

MPBfc  84  55  47*  44*  41*  37  ,  ,  ,  ,  secretary-treasurer.  enroute  from  Los  Angeles  to  his  home 

t^Pste  42  33  28*  26*  24*  22  Miss  Sue  Rambolt,  has  been  named  L  Brooks,  statehouse  re-  in  South  Vienna.  He  formerly  owned 

S  edified  manager  of  the  Ponca  City  Indianapolis  Star,  the  last  11  the  Springfield  News  and  the  Demo- 

ti^rbr*i**«.Ty:S«r“hilu’e  n.m  >  Succeeding  Miss  Joy  assigned  to  politics,  crat,  and  later  was  part  owner  of 

8l(B  hsU  p*«;  857  qusrter  p.ge  •(^urw.  Floi^oy  who  was  mamed  last  fall  Robert  Early  succeeds  him  on  the  ^enia  Herald. 

End  MEteenA  p„e*  mu*t  b.  oo  definite  copy  to  Deward  Madden.  She  formerly  Indiana  capitol  beat.  W.  T.  Sparkman,  Jr.,  36,  publisher 

CtA*.iEiED  Rate*: ^  per  EgEte  line  ooe  time;  70c  rcTOrtL^on  thr^^omn^^d  Walter  L.  Brown,  former  city  edi-  Pascagoula  (Miss.)  Chronicle  Star 

pet  EgEte  Ime  lour  times -  man  and  reporter  on  the  Brownwood  defunct  Battle  Creek  and  the  Moss  Point  Advertiser,  was 

SnvATioBE  Wanted:  50c  per  EgEte  line  one  time;  (Tex.)  Bulletin.  ba  i  found  mortallv  wounded  March  28  in 

40c  per  egEte  line  four  timeE  (count  6ve  wordt  to  t  u  tji  ..  r  .u  *■  j  (Mich.)  Moon-Journal,  has  joined  ‘““no  moriaiiy  wounaea  wiarcn 

the  W) _  John  Blatt  of  the  promotion  de-  an  automobile  in  front  of  the  Chrom* 

SoMCAimoN  Ratba;  By  mail  payable  iq  advance  partment,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla-  .  Tatt*  RairrI  Star  office.  Two  employes  carried 

United  Sutet  mud  Iiland  PotieEEioDE,  84  per  year;  (loman  and  Times,  was  elected  pres-  ’  ^  ■  him  to  a  hospital  where  he  died  3® 

annd^  84.50;  - y^TTi-  ii  ident  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Adver-  Robert  Lawrence,  of  the  New  York  minutes  later. 

Clue  Ratee;  The  dub  ratea,  are  applicab  e  to  V  o/ _ HornlA  Trih,ir,o  miicin  Hr^rrartmonf  ic 
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Vt  P«I«  42  33  28*  26*  24*  22 


I  eingle  columo  forty^two  line  i 


to  Deward  Madden.  She  formerly  Indiana  capitol  beat.  W.  T.  Sparkman,  Jr..  36,  publisher 

was  employed  as  an  adverting  sales-  PascagouUi  (Miss.)  Chronicle  Star 

man  and  reporter  on  the  Brownwood  vvaner  u.  orown,  lomier  cuy  eai  »  '  '  was 

(Tpv  \  Biillofin  of  the  defunct  Battle  Creek  the  Moss  Point  Adtertw^, 

.  J  (Mich.)  Moon-Journal,  has  joined  found  mortally  wounded  March  28 
?  ?  Am  t  T  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  as  state  edi-  automobile  in  front  of  the  Chroni* 

partment,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Olcla-  tor.  succeeding  Tom  Baird.  Star  office  Two  employes  camrf 

homan  and  Times,  was  elected  pres-  .  him  to  a  hospital  where  he  died  » 

ident  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Adver-  RoTCrt  Lawrence,  of  the  New  York  niinutes  later. 


SbiJri^™'iu  Any  S.VoJS«i.iuoS-wh«hVp.'id  tising  Club  at  its  March  27  meeting.  R^rald  Tribune  music  departoent,  is 


for  by  the  compAuy  or  iodividuAlA  T«ro  tub*crip- 
tiooE  to  EcpArite  Addietiei  for  one  year  each  or  one 
EubteriptioD  for  two  yetrt,  87;  three  EubEcriptioni  to 
ceperete  addreteet  for  one  raar  each  or  one  aubacrip- 
Cion  for  three  yearL  810;  nve  or  more  aubacriptiou* 
in  one  group  to  different  Addreatet  for  one  year  at 


working  on  three  books.  Two  are 


John  J.  Ashenhurst,  91, 

Ohio  newspaper  publisher,  died  Mar<^ 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


books  on  the  ballet  for  children  and  23  at  B;rea,‘^.*'ir 
he  other,  being  writt^  in  collabora-  prior 

ion  i^th  Miss  Helen  Dike  ^  a  guide  ^bat  was  editor  and  publisher  of 


in  one  sHMip  w  oiueraaK  nuicmcs  lor  vne  jear  ^  .1  t  i_*  i_  at-  n  x  tiiat  wad  cuiLUi  aillA 

83.00  each  or  individual  aubteription  for  five  yeara  at  ARTHUR  KROCK  and  Delbert  Clark.  the  symphony,  which  the  Boston  Mnytins  Ferris  Ohio  Valleu  Newt- 

of  the  York  Times  bureau.  Symphony  Orchestra  is  sponso^g.  Qrdained  a  Presbyterian  minister  be 

Member:  The  Ataociated  ButineaE  Papera  Adver-  spoke  on  big  bureau  methods,  this  held  pastorates  in  Ohio  and  Indiana, 

deing  Federation  of  America,  National  Editorial  week,  before  students  of  Lehigh  Uni-  puDlisnea  in  the  tall  by  Random  retiring  when  83 
JLTTu‘M«^u“i  &doT^^^^^^  versity  Department  of  Journalism,  Hou^  Mr.  ^wrence  is  author  of  a  Major  Henry  L.  Hunt,  83.  editor 

audited  net  paid  “A  B  c "  a*  follow*:  which  moved  classes  to  Washing-  number  of  books  on  the  opera  for  , _ /»/r;„v,  i  .Sfltur- 

I - I  (ToulDi.,  ton,  to  study  the  mechanics  of  news-  children.  pubhs^er^Jac^n ^(M.chJ 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Di»* 
tributioo 

Dec.  31. 

1939 . 

12,227 

13,069 

1938 . 

12,141 

13,053 

1937 . 

11,738 

12,779 

1936 . 

10.855 

12,064 

1935 . 

10,178 

11,206 

1934 . 

9,651 

10,607 

1933 . 

8,625 

9,819 

1932 . 

9,337 

10,488 

1931 . 

10,116 

11,120 

1930 . 

10,403 

11,417 

1929 . 

10,180 

11,564 

,  ,  - 7  .  - - puoiisner,  jacKSon 

ton  to  study  the  mechanics  of  news-  cniiaren.  Eoentng  Star,  and  a  former  mem- 

gathering.  Other  speakers  included;  Duke  Ridgeley,  Huntington  (W.  bgr  of  the  old  Jackson  Morning  Newt. 
Edwin  Gableman  of  the  Cincinnati  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch  sports  column-  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  March 
Enquirer,  the  analyst- correspondent  ist,  who  became  a  Kentucky  admiral  25. 

technique;  Everett  C.  Watkins.  Indian-  six  years  ago,  has  received  another  Frank  W  Wilson  81  father  of  Ed' 
apolis  Star,  discussed  the  work  of  the  commission,  this  time  an  embossed  g  Wilson  editor  of  Brookly* 

“general  and  spot  news”  Washington  certificate  attesting  he  is  a  Kentucky  Anril  9  at  his  Brookljm 

correspondent;  Thomas  R.  Shipp,  pub-  colonel.  home’ following  a  three-month  illr>«»; 

hcity;  Ben  M.  McKelway,  managing  Ellsworth  S.  Grant,  associate  editor  He  was  a  leader  in  the  Boy  Scout 
editor,  Washington  Star;  Melbourne  of  Hartford  Newsdaily,  and  Mrs.  movement. 
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inN^VORK 


IS  THE  "SUPREME  COURT' 
OF  NEWSPAPER  TEST 
CAMPAIGNS 


An  advertising  ”  phrase-maker”  created 
this  head-line  for  the  progressive  newspapers 
responsible  for  the  message.  For  it  has  been 
his  experience  that  New  York  State  is,  indeed, 
the  "Supreme  Court"  to  tvhich  wise  national 
advertisers  take  their  "Test"  campaigns  for 
a  true,  final  verdict.  If  the  cities  of  this  State 
approve  of  an  advertising  "slant"  . . .  respond 
to  it  .  .  .  BUY  THE  GOODS  .  .  .  then  it  can 
be  safely  said  that  the  campaign  will  "go 
over”  in  any  nation-wide  newspaper  effort. 


This  "Supreme  Court”  for  the  national 
advertiser  possesses  every  essential  implement 
of  action  and  of  passing  judgment.  For  its 
thriving  markets  manufacture  a  lion’s  share  of 
famous  products  ...  go  far  in  the  direction 
of  feeding  a  nation  .  .  .  represent  the  very 
pulse-beat  of  untiring  progress.  The  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor’s  index  of 
factory  employment  presents  statistics  to 
show  that  employment  is  easily  10%  higher 
than  for  any  like  period  since  1929.  Cothing 
and  millinery  firms  have  appreciable  gains. 
Shoe  and  textile  industries  are  adding  to  their 
pay-rolls. 


5Alb»ny  Knickerbocker  New*  (E) 
AautercUm  Becorder-Democrat  (E) 
Auburn  Citisen  Advertiser  (E) 
Binghamton  Press  (E) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (SC) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (S) 

Coming  Evening  Leader  (E) 
Cortland  Standard  (E) 

Oaaette  &  Advertiser 

tElmira  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
®«neva  Times  (E) 


Oloversville  b  Johnstown  Herald 
A  Leader-Bepublican  (SCAE) 
tithaca  Journal  News  (E) 
Jamestown  Evening  Journal  (E) 
Jamestown  BComing  Post  (SC) 
Kingston  Daily  Freeman  (E) 
ISCalone  Telegram  (E) 
*Slamaroneck  Times  (E) 

*SCt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 
INewburg-Beacon  Hews  (B) 

*New  Bochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 
Norwich  Sun  (E) 
iOgdensburg  Journal  (£) 


But  business  recessions,  cannot  materially 
affect  New  York  State’s  economic  set-up  as 
the  greatest  of  all  known  markets.  The 
diversity  of  large  and  small  industries  is  so 
great,  so  far-reaching,  that  when  one  field 
eases  off,  many  others  take  up  the  slack.  The 
plans  of  New  York  State  for  advertising  its 
numerous  vacation  areas  are  more  consistently 
ambitious  than  ever,  with  an  overflow  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  revitalized  New  York  World’s 
Fair.  New  York  State’s  communities  are  wide¬ 
awake,  eager  to  accept  new  ideas  and  products 
.  .  .  live  well  .  .  .  and  consider  newspaper 
advertising  NEWS.  Surpassing  all  else,  in 
this  advertising  "Supreme  Court”  is  the 
widespread  public  acceptance  of  Test  Cam¬ 
paigns  and  ALL  campaigns  in  localized  news¬ 
papers. 


^Owining  Citizen  Begister  (E) 
*Port  Chester  Item  (E) 
Poughkeepsie  Stax  A  Exgle  News 
(EAM) 

*Peeksklll  Star  (E) 
tBoebester  Times  Union  (E) 
IBochester  Democrat  A  Chronicle 
(MAS) 

Borne  Sentinel  (E) 

(Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian  (E) 
Syracuse  Post  Standard  (MAS) 
*Tarrytown  News  (E) 

*Whlte  Plains  Evening  Dispatch  (E) 


iThe  Troy  Becord  (M) 

(The  Troy  Times  Becord  (E) 

(Utica  Observer-Dispatch  (EAS) 
(Utica  Press  (M) 

'Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 

(E)  Evening  newspapers. 

(M)  Morning  newspapers. 

(S)  Sunday  newspapers. 

*  Westchester  newspapers  sold  in 
combination. 

(  Gannett  Newspapers. 

S  Sold  in  combination  only. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  weak  an  advartising  classification  will  ba  analyzad  in 
thasa  columns.  Sinca  practically  all  advartising  finally  cantars 
on  a  ratail  outlat,  thasa  studias  should  ba  of  aqual  intarast 
to  national  as  wall  as  local  advartisars. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 
No.  163.  Picture  Framing 


ONE  of  the  most  difficxilt  things  to 
explain  is  so-called  “waste  circu¬ 
lation.”  Time  and  again,  we  have 
been  asked  to  reduce  a  given  circu¬ 
lation  to  the  total  number  of  pros¬ 
pects  available  for  a  certain  store. 

Recently,  a  shoe  store  advertiser 
asked  an  Ohio  newspaper  salesman 
to  state  the  percentage  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  that  might  be 
prospects  for  $7.50  to  $10.50  men’s 
shoes.  Out  of  a  total  circulation  of 
15,000  the  salesman  “guessed”  that 
there  were  at  least  3,000  prospects.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  less  than 
1,000  prospects  if  tax  returns,  rentals, 
and  average  weekly  salaries  of  all 
the  subscribers  could  be  used  as  a 
buying  index. 

“What  about  the  other  14,000  of 
your  subscribers — they  can’t  afford  my 
shoes.  Why  should  I  buy  your  paper, 
when  only  one  out  of  15  of  your 
readers  has  the  price  of  my  shoes?” 
asked  the  retailer. 

There  are  several  ways  to  answer 
this  question.  The  one  we  have  found 
most  successful  is  this; — First;  If  the 
rate  is  $1  an  inch,  a  4-inch  ad  run  3 
times  a  week,  would  cost  the  adver¬ 
tiser  $4  per  ad,  or  $12  per  week.  Sec¬ 
ond.  To  send  a  penny  postcard  to 
1000  people  once,  would  cost  $10. 

If  this  were  done  3  times  a  week,  the 
cost  would  be  $30  per  week.  Third; 
Would  it  be  possible  for  anyone  to 
pick  the  1,000  names  to  whom  the 
cards  should  be  sent?  Fourth;  If  the 
ads  were  run  on  the  sports  page,  we 
know  that  at  least  50%  of  all  the 
male  readers  of  the  paper  might  see 
the  three  ads.  Fifth;  If  3  ads  a  week 
were  run  for  a  total  of  156  insertions 
per  year,  at  a  cost  of  $4  per  ad,  the 
total  schedule  would  cost  4x156  or 
$624  a  year.  If  postcards  were  used, 
the  annual  bill  would  be  $30x52 — or 
$1560,  which  is  about  230%  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  newspaper  schedule. 
Sixth;  How  many  additional  pairs  of 
shoes  would  the  store  have  to  sell  to 
pay  for  the  newspaper  advertising? 
Assuming  that  the  gross  profit  on  each 
pair  of  $10  shoes  is  35%,  it  follows 
that  the  sale  of  200  additional  pairs 
would  give  a  gross  profit  of  $700. 
Selling  4  new  customers  a  week,  would 
produce  the  necessary  200  sales  in 
a  year.  Seventh;  If  the  shoes  gave 
satisfaction,  more  sales  would  be  made 
to  the  new  customers. 

Waste  Circulation? 

WASTE  circulation,  to  us,  is  a  list  of 

subscribers  who  never  buy  anything 
that  is  advertised  in  a  paper. 

Where  can  one  find  a  newspaper 
reader  who  never  buys  an  advertised 
article?  With  the  exception  of  pau¬ 
pers  in  institutions,  we  can’t  think  of 
any  newspaper  reader  who  never  looks 
at  local  ads  and  who  never  buys 
something  that  is  advertised. 

So,  trying  to  determine  what  is  ab¬ 
solute  waste  circulation  for  an  adver- 
.isor  is,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  im¬ 
possible.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is 
no  waste  circulation  of  the  average 
daily  newspaper. 

Picture  Framing 

THOUSANDS  upon  thousands  of  car¬ 


toons,  prints,  reproductions  of  fam¬ 
ous  paintings,  photographs,  clippings, 
snapshots  and  original  etchings  and 
paintings  are  daily  put  in  frames,  cost¬ 
ing  from  25c  to  $100. 

This  business  seems  to  gravitate  to 
the  framer  who  gives  the  best  advice 
about  the  mats,  glass  and  wood  or 
metal  that  are  to  be  used  for  the 
frame. 

Do  picture  framers  do  much  adver¬ 
tising?  The  answer  is,  of  course,  “no”. 
Thousands  of  them  never  spend  a 
nickel  for  advertising.  As  a  result, 
they  scarcely  scratch  the  surface  of 
their  markets. 

Where  to  Start 

THE  salesman  who  decides  to  sell  a 
continuous  schedule  to  a  good  picture 
framer  should  do  a  little  research 
work  before  he  calls  on  a  prospect. 

First;  Make  up  a  questionnaire  and 
distribute  it  among  the  employes  in 


Copy  Schedule 

LIKE  any  other  retail  establishment, 
picture  framing  stores  and  shops  are 
open  to  the  public  six  days  a  week. 
Like  other  stores  they  have  their 
peaks  and  valleys  in  sales,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  all  of  them  do  some 
business  every  day  of  the  year. 

This  being  true,  we  can  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  not  advertise 
their  frames  and  services  at  least  3 
times  a  week,  each  ad  to  be  3  inches, 
single  column.  Nothing  has  ever  yet 
been  found  as  a  substitute  for  fre¬ 
quency  of  insertion. 

Special  Promotions 

IN  addition  to  the  regular  schedule, 
two  special  promotions  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  for  a  picture  framer.  In  May, 
start  writing  ads  about  coming  gradu¬ 
ations.  Grade  school  youngsters,  high 
school,  private  school,  and  college 
graduates  will  have  diplomas  to  be 
framed.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  sell 
hundreds — ^possibly  thousands — of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  large  frames. 

Many  papers  print  a  list  of  all  the 
graduates.  If  possible,  run  an  ad  on 
the  page  where  this  news  appears. 
The  results  are  quick  and  impressive. 

In  November,  start  writing  ads 
about  unusual  gifts — pictures  that 
may  be  framed.  Offer  to  provide  gift 
certificates.  Here  again  you  get  ac¬ 
tion — almost  immediate  sales. 

Like  dozens  of  other  local  adver- 


Wisconsin  Admen 
Meet  in  Madison 

At  a  conference  of  the  advertising 
representatives  of  the  Wisconsk 
Daily  Newspaper  League  April  1  k 
Madison,  R.  K.  Drew,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
readership  survey  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  k 
bringing  the  advertiser  to  think  in  the 
same  terms  as  advertising  salesnoen 
al  jut  problems  of  position,  size,  copy, 
and  layout  in  advertising. 

D.  G.  Fifield,  of  the  Beloit  Neva, 
told  of  the  effectiveness  of  “payroll 
calendars,”  schedules  showing  just 
how  much  money -income  is  being 
paid  to  consumers  in  wages  each  day, 
as  talking  points  for  advertising  sales¬ 
men. 

R.  C.  Basset,  legal  counsel  for  the 
Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  League 
spoke  of  the  opportunities  for  service 
to  advertisers  on  the  part  of  the  paper 
if  the  legal  angles  of  advertising  an 
familiar,  with  special  reference  to 
such  legislation  as  the  Robinscai- 
Patman  act,  the  Wheeler-Lea  act,  the 
Miller-Tydings  act,  and  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  act. 

Professor  P.  G.  Fox  of  the  School 
of  Commerce  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  said  that  marketing  sur¬ 
veys  can  be  cheaply  and  accurately 
made  with  only  a  small  amount  of 
interviewing,  if  population  groups  are 
accurately  ^vided  into  educational 


the  business  office,  the  circulation  de-  tising  classifications,  picture  framing  occupational,  income,  racial,  and  age 
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partment  and  the  news  department, 
Find  out  where  your  associates  buy 
picture  frames,  about  what  they  pay, 
how  often  they  buy  a  frame,  and  if 
they  buy  most  of  their  frames  from 
one  certain  store  or  shop.  Second; 
Check  the  several  shops  or  stores 
where  framing  is  done.  Find  out  what 
percentage  of  frames  sold  are  made 
to  order,  how  many  are  stock  sizes, 
ready  to  be  used.  Third;  Find  out 
from  dealers,  the  percentage  of  pho¬ 
tographs,  paintings,  reprints,  etch¬ 
ings  and  other  subjects  that  are 
framed. 


Copy  Appeals 

WITH  the  foregoing  information  at 
hand,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
decide  on  several  different  themes  for 
the  copy. 

In  most  homes  and  offices  may  be 
found  one  or  a  dozen  group  pictures 
that  have  been  thrown  in  a  drawer, 
waiting  for  the  day  they  may  be 
framed.  Almost  everybody  associated 
with  a  lodge,  luncheon  club,  sales 
staff,  church  or  convention  group 
has  been,  at  one  time  or  another,  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  group  picture.  Here  is  a 
very  definite,  live,  copy  theme.  Re¬ 
mind  people  of  these  old  or  new 
group  pictures,  suggest  that  they  dig 
them  out  of  the  files  or  drawers  where 
they  now  lie,  and  bring  them  in  for 
framing. 

Constantly  magazine  advertisers  of¬ 
fer  to  send  a  reprint  of  certain  art 
work  they  use  in  their  advertise¬ 
ments.  Every  year  tens  of  thousands 
of  these  reprints  are  sent  to  men, 
women  and  high  school  and  college 
people.  Here  is  another  live  theme. 

Then  there  are  the  dozens  of  pho¬ 
tographs  of  friends  and  relatives  that 
the  owner  has  planned  to  frame  some 
day.  All  the  advertiser  need  do  is 
remind  them  of  the  resolution  they 
made  one  day  “to  have  those  photo¬ 
graphs  framed.” 

In  a  dozen  and  one  places  one  now 
sees  reprints  of  famous  paintings.  You 
find  them  in  the  variety  stores,  the 
5c  and  10c  stores,  department  stores 
and  art  stores.  In  most  instances  you 
find  them  in  the  picture  framer’s  own 
store. 


prospects  must  be  viewed  as  begin¬ 
ners.  They  are  not  “ad  experts,” 
Most  of  them  think  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  costly,  and  those  who  have  nm 
an  occasional  ad  say,  “Oh,  advertising 
of  my  business  doesn’t  pay.  I  tried 
it  once — I  ran  an  ad — nothing  hap¬ 
pened.” 

Sell  them  a  continuous  program — 
three  ads  a  week  for  a  year — and 
you’ll  have  a  success  story  that  can 
be  used  to  sell  dozens  of  other  stores 
and  shops,  who  may  think  you  have 
too  much  waste  circulation. 

SUE  FOR  ACCOUNTING 

Asserting  that  a  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  plan  they  originated  was  used 
without  compensation  to  them,  two 
operators  of  a  Los  Angeles  recording 
firm  filed  suit  for  an  accounting 
against  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  last 
week.  The  plan  involved  a  contest  in 
which  the  winners  were  to  be  given 
roles  in  a  13-week  radio  serial,  with 
all  contestants  who  turned  in  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  new  subscriptions 
receiving  recordings  of  their  voices 
to  be  entered  in  the  contest.  The 
plaintiffs  are  Gordon  Heater  and  Ted 
E.  Rexford  operating  Hollywood 
Studio  Recorders. 


classifications. 

Robert  S.  Allen,  co-author 
the  column  “Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round,”  spoke  at  the  imiversity's  an¬ 
nual  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Gridiron  ban 
quet,  which  closed  the  conference. 


AN  ADVERTISING  AGENa 

That  Knows  How 

TO  USE  NEWSPAPERSl 

#  In  our  files  ore  more  than  3OD00 
separate  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments,  written  the  past  4  years 
by  Frank  E.  Fehiman  who  directs 
our  research  and  copy  depart¬ 
ments.  They  have  been  used  by 
over  1,000  retail  stores  in  30  towns 
and  cities  in  the  United  Stales 
and  Canada.  These  tested  adver¬ 
tisements  are  available  to  our 
clients.  Our  presentation,  “How 
to  Get  a  Greater  Return  from 
Advertising  Expenditures,”  will 
be  made  on  request. 

J.  M.  HICKERSON  Inc. 
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With  ad-budgets  up  an  easy  10%,  the  automobile  industry 
continues  to  dominate,  with  ever-increasing  appropriations, 
larger  copy.  One  of  the  obligations  of  a  modern  newspaper 
to  its  readers  in  an  automotive-minded  age  is  to  carry  automo¬ 
bile  advertising.  They  LOOK  for  it  .  .  .  EXPECT  it. 


How  many  of  these  signatures  are  appearing  regularly  in 
your  paper?  If  motor-car  linage  is  slack,  then  perhaps  you  are 
not  as  firm  a  believer  in  advertising  as  the  advertisers  you  seek. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  the  logical  medium  for  the  market 
and  circulation  stories  that  create  contracts.  WHY  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER?  There’s  a  six-cylinder  answer  to  that — those 
advertisers  and  their  agencies  who  place  91%  of  the  national 
newspaper  dollar  not  only  subscribe — but  look  to  its  52  issues 
a  year  for  media  and  market  guidance. 


"The  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  comes  to  my  desk  every 
tveek.  It  is  read,  not  only  because  it  is  an  interesting 
paper,  but  because  it  brings  to  me  information  that  is 
vitally  important  in  the  conduct  of  my  business.” 

(Signed)  HENRY  T.  EWALD,  Pres., 
Campbell-Ewald  Company. 


Familiar  name-plates  of  famous  automobiles  .  .  .  signatures 
of  millions  of  cars  that  have  given  America  the  finest  roads  in 
the  world — made  into  treasured  business  assets  through  the 
medium  of  advertising.  Newspapers  are,  of  course,  a  favored 
outlet  for  that  "newsy”  type  of  campaigning  which  is  more 
effective  than  all  others.  Sales  of  cars  attain  a  new  peak  .  .  . 
retail  of  280,000  in  a  single  month  is  an  all-time  record. 
45,000  dealers  cooperate  with  this  localized  and,  therefore, 
intensely  personal  advertising. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Feldman  Named 
Circulation 
Director  of  PM 

Leaves  Joumal-American  . . 
Ingersoll  Makes  More 
Staff  Appointments 

Harry  Feldman,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican  since  last  August  and  for  11  previ¬ 
ously  its  city  circulation  manager,  has 
resigned  to  become  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  PM,  projected  5  cent  newspaper 
in  the  New  York  evening  field,  effec¬ 
tive  April  8.  Mrs.  Marshall  Field,  this 
week,  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
company. 

Appointment  of  Mr.  Feldman  was 
announced  April  3  by  Ralph  Ingersoll, 
editor  of  PM,  which  is  scheduled  to 
start  publication  June  1.  Mr.  Feld¬ 
man  has  been  in  New  York  City  cir¬ 
culation  work  37  years,  having  be¬ 
gun  his  career  as  a  newsboy  in  front 
of  the  old  Astor  House.  He  served 
seven  terms  as  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  and  Mail  Deliverers  Union,  an 
organization  of  3.200  metropolitan  dis¬ 
tributors,  from  1928-35. 

Other  appointments  announced  this 
week  by  PM  include  the  following: 

Robert  L.  Bliss,  formerly  assistant 
to  Maxmillian  Elser,  chief  of  the  press 
bureau  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
agency,  assistant  to  Mr.  Ingersoll. 
president  of  Publications  Research. 
Inc. 

Robert  Neville,  foreign  news  editor 
of  Time,  foreign  news  editor  of  PM; 
Carl  Randau,  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild  president,  who  is  now  on  the 
World-Telegram  rewrite  staff,  to  the 
foreign  news  department,  and  Tabitha 
Petran,  an  editorial  assistant  at  Time 
for  three  years  and  previously  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Photo  History,  to  be  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  foreign  news  editor. 

Elizabeth  Hawes,  New  York  de¬ 
signer  and  author  of  “Fashion  is 
Spinach,”  editor  of  PM’s  “news  for 
living”  department.  Miss  Hawes,  who 
was  fashion  correspondent  of  the  New 
Yorker  in  Paris  in  1926-27,  closed  her 
67th  Street  shop  to  join  the  new  daily. 

Celia  Agar,  for  eight  years  movie 
editor  of  Variety  and  the  only  woman 
on  its  staff,  movie  editor. 

Richard  Giovine,  assistant  librarian 
at  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  since 
1936,  chief  librarian. 

Judy  Dupuy,  formerly  assistant  to 
Station  WNEWs  publicity  director, 
assistant  radio  editor;  Farley  Wheel¬ 
wright,  formerly  an  editorial  assistant 
on  Life,  an  assistant  in  the  picture  de¬ 
partment. 

The  Randau  and  Agar  appointments 
are  effective  April  17;  the  others  are 
effective  immediately,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Bliss  was  appointed  ef¬ 
fective  March  15. 

The  complete  list  of  editorial  de- 
paitments  of  departmentalized  PM 
was  outlined  for  the  first  time  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Foreign  news,  national,  New 
York,  labor,  business,  sports,  opinion 
page,  radio,  movies,  press,  news  for 
living,  illustration,  legitimate  theatre 
and  books.  Subdivisions  of  “news  for 
living”  include  housing,  beauty,  edu¬ 
cation,  medicine,  advertising  digest, 
clothes  and  food.  In  the  illustration 
department  there  will  be  the  picture 
manager,  picture  editor,  art  director 
and  art  editor. 

MRS.  FDR  ON  AIR 

The  makers  of  SweetHeart  Toilet 
Soap  have  signed  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  for  two  quarter  hour  broad¬ 
casts  weekly  on  a  combined  NBC  Red 
and  Blue  Network.  Approximately 
thirty  stations  will  be  used  starting 
April  30.  Franklin  Bruck  Advertising 
Corp.  handles  the  account. 


Cincinnati  Times-Star 
To  Mark  100th  Year 

Cincinnati,  April  1 — A  special 
edition  containing  between  250  and 
300  pages  will  be  issued  April  25  by 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  its  100th  anniversary. 

George  Fries,  general  manager,  has 
charge  of  advertising  and  Ridley 
Wills  is  supervising  editorial  work. 

The  edition  will  contain  many  col¬ 
umns  of  historical  stories,  contributed 
both  by  outsiders  and  staff  members. 

The  edition  will  be  delivered  and 
sold  on  the  street  for  the  regular 
price  of  three  cents.  It  will  be  de¬ 
livered  any  place  in  the  world  for  15 
cents.  The  Times-Star  is  planning  to 
print  at  least  double  its  daily  run  of 
approximately  155,000. 

The  newspaper  was  founded  in 
1840.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
under  the  ownership  of  the  Taft  fam¬ 
ily.  Hulbert  Taft,  Sr.,  is  the  present 
publisher. 

The  paper  a  few  years  ago  occupied 
a  magnificent  new  building  at  Eighth 
Street  and  Broadway,  a  few  squares 
from  the  old  Times-Star  building 
which  had  been  a  landmark  at  Sixth 
and  Walnut  Streets  many  years.  The 
Times-Star  recently  purchased  Sta¬ 
tion  WKRC,  which  also  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  anniversary  edition. 

T.  E.  Conklin, 

Ad  Veteran, 

Dies  at  68 

Became  Vice-President  of 
John  B.  Woodward,  Inc., 
in  Merger  Last  Year 

Thomas  Ensign  Conklin,  68,  vice- 
president  of  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc., 
New  York  newspaper  representatives, 
died  of  coronary  thrombosis  March  30 
at  his  home  in  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Conklin  was  co-founder  in  1891 
and  for  many  years  was  president  of 
Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc.,  representatives 
of  newspap>ers  in  this  country  and 
Canada.  Last  year  the  firm  was 
merged  with  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
From  the  merger  grew  Conklin  & 
Woodward,  of  which  Mr.  Conklin  was 
president,  and  Tenney,  Woodward  & 
Conklin,  of  which  he  was  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  both  of  which  were  associated 
with  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 

Born  in  South 

Mr.  Conklin  was  born  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  a  son  of  the  late  Captain  En¬ 
sign  Conklin,  an  officer  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Dwight 
Bowers  Conklin.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  the 
Uptown  Club  and  a  life  member  of 
the  White  Plains  Lodge  of  Masons. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  who  was  Elma 
Wright  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  at  their 
marriage  in  1897;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
John  H.  Hord,  of  White  Plains,  and 
four  sisters.  Services  were  held  at 
the  Conklin  home  April  2  and  burial 
was  in  Kensico,  N.  Y.,  Cemetery. 

■ 

WRITING  NEW  BOOK 

Stanley  Walker,  former  city  editor 

‘  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
recently-resigned  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  is 
writing  a  sequel  to  his  book,  “Mrs. 
Astor’s  Horse.”  The  new  book,  “Mrs. 

.  Astor  Rides  Again,”  will  be  published 
in  the  fall. 

■ 

[  NEW  AGENCY  V-P 

'  Mitchell-Faust  Advertising  Com- 

;  pany,  Chicago,  announced  April  2  the 

!  election  of  Remy  L.  Hudson  as  vice- 
nresident. 


Jack  James  Heads 
Staff  Promoting 
Coast  Exposition 

$30,000  Press  Building  Ready 
For  Use  of  ^^iting 
Newspapermen 

Working  at  top  speed  on  the  task  of 
promoting  and  publicizing  the  1940 
edition  of  the  Fair  on  San  Francisco’s 
Treasure  Island 
is  a  staff  of  vet¬ 
eran  newspaper¬ 
men.  This  year’s 
new  manage¬ 
ment  has  named 
Jack  James,  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor 
of  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  to  direct 
publicity  and 
promotion  activ¬ 
ities.  Mr.  James 
has  organized  a  Jack  James 

departmental 

staff  comjjosed  entirely  of  newsmen. 

“The  newspapers  of  the  country 
have  been  very  co-operative,”  Mr. 
James  said,  “as  well  as  patient  during 
the  necessary  delays  while  plans  for 
this  year’s  Fair  were  being  formu¬ 
lated.  The  reception  our  efforts  are 
getting  in  the  newspapers  of  the  U.  S. 
shows  that  Treasure  Island  must  have 
registered  very  strongly  last  year. 

“Co-operative  advertising  from 
transcontinental  railroads,  travel 
agencies,  Californians,  Inc.,  and  other 
interests  featuring  the  Fair  in  their 
national  linage  now  totals  around  $3,- 
500,000.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  for  distribution  of  about  five 
million  maps  of  Treasure  Island  to 
prospective  travelers.” 

Departmental  Chiefs 

Departmental  activities  under  Mr. 
James  revolve  around  the  following 
key  people: 

Gordon  Claycombe,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor,  formerly  of  Portland  Oregonian, 
supervises  a  small  but  compact  staff 
of  artists  and  special  cameramen. 

Charles  S.  Stanton,  one-time  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner 
and  former  holder  of  other  high  edi¬ 
torial  posts  in  the  Hearst  service,  is 
the  liaison  man  between  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  state  press. 

Jack  Cook,  head  of  the  Press  Divi¬ 
sion,  has  had  long  experience  on  the 
city  desk  of  San  Francisco  Bay  region 
newspapers. 

Carl  Wallen,  formerly  with  the 
Hearst  organization  in  both  the  movies 
and  the  photographic  end,  handles 
syndicate  and  newsreel  contacts.  He 
was  with  George  Creel’s  Bureau  of 
Public  Information  during  the  World 
War. 

Earl  V.  Weller,  on  the  magazine  and 
feature  desk,  has  had  extensive  city 
desk  experience  on  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  dailies. 

Stewart  Dunbar  handles  wire  ser¬ 
vices.  He  has  had  long  experience 
on  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  the  Chronicle,  also  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices. 

In  the  photographic  division  is  Bates 
Creel,  son  of  George  Creel,  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  to  the  Fair,  and  Blanche 
Bates  of  theatrical  fame. 

A  liberal  press  pass  policy  is  being 
put  into  effect  for  this  year’s  Fair. 
To  clear  all  requests  tlu’ough  one 
channel,  press  passes  will  be  issued 
only  by  the  Publicity  and  Promotion 
Department.  A  Press  Courtesies  Di¬ 
vision  has  been  set  up  in  Room  14, 
Administration  Building,  with  Mrs. 
Frances  Gilland  in  charge. 

As  was  arranged  last  season,  the 


working  press  covering  Treasure 
Island  will  be  provided  with  spacious 
press  room  quarters. 

Visiting  newspapermen  will  find  the 
Press  Building  ready  for  their  enter¬ 
tainment  throughout  the  season  until 
the  scheduled  closing  date  of  Sept 
29.  Construction  of  this  $30,000  build 
ing  was  made  possible  from  funds 
provided  equally  by  the  Exposition 
management  and  the  California  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Exposition.  It  has  a 
large  combination  loimge  and  dining 
room  36  x  60  feet  which  seats  300 
people.  Adjoining  is  a  buffet  con¬ 
taining  a  40 -foot  bar,  the  women’s 
lounge  and  powder  room,  a  patio  with 
garden  furniture  where  meals  and 
beverages  may  be  served  out¬ 
doors,  and  a  fully  equipped  modem 
kitchen. 

Merriel  E.  Cooley  is  president  of 
Press  Building,  Inc.,  a  non-profit 
corporation. 

Other  officers  of  the  building  corpo¬ 
ration  include  Thomas  Bellew,  secre 
tary;  Elarl  C.  Behrens,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  treasurer;  and  Chris  Lykke, 
San  Francisco  News;  William  Leiser 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  presi 
dent,  San  Francisco  Press  Club;  Ralph 
R.  Brunton,  owner  of  radio  stations 
KJBS  and  KQW;  and  Edward  Mc- 
Quade,  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
directors. 

The  publishers’  advisory  committee 
for  this  year  consists  of  Joseph  L 
Cauthorn,  president,  San  Fransico 
News,  chairman;  John  B.  Long,  gen 
eral  manager,  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association;  J.  R.  Knowl 
and,  Jr.,  assistant  publisher,  Oakland 
Tribune;  Paul  C.  Smith,  general  man 
ager,  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Fred 
erick  Wagner,  publisher,  San  Fron 
cisco  Call-Bulletin;  Don  E.  Gilman, 
vice-president  in  charge  Western 
Division,  NBC,  and  Lloyd  Yoder, 
manager,  station  KOA,  Denver. 

■ 

FDR  Gives  'Exclusive' 
To  District  Editor 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  30- 
President  Roosevelt  departed  from 
policy  today  to  grant  an  exclusive 
newspaper  interview. 

Victor  Perlmutter,  35-year-old  pub 
lisher  of  a  neighborhood  newspaper 
titled  The  District  Leader  had  his  first 
page  in  type,  devoted  to  the  ‘‘demand 
for  appointment  of  Adalbert  W.  I^ 
as  District  Commissioner,  when  word 
reached  him  that  the  President  had 
selected  John  Russell  Young,  Evening 
Star  political  writer. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  President. 
Perlmutter  outlined  the  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  of  that  turn  of  events  upon 
one-man  newspaper,  chiefly  in  tha* 
he  was  left  without  a  first-page  storj' 
In  reply  he  received  an  invitation  to 
visit  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  an  interview. 

Perlmutter  left  the  Executive  Ma^ 
sion  with  an  exclusive  story  buttoiiM 
up  and  said  it  would  appear  in  print 
when  the  tedious  task  of  se^g  "P 
and  making  over  Page  1  is  cott" 
pleted. 

■ 

WINS  SPORTS  QUIZ 

Scoring  90.4%,  Robert  K.  Mardfc 
twenty-four-year-old  former  spo 
editor  of  the  Daily  Princetonian, 
son  of  Victor  H.  Mardfin.  fo^, 
financial  editor  of  the  New  / 
American,  was  the  first  prize 
in  the  final  sports  quiz  of  the  ^  , 

presented  by  Stanley 
sports  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  in  his  weekly  column.  V 
of  Sport,”  Monday,  March  25. 
hundred  and  twenty-two  neph®® 
received.  A  pair  of  tickets  for 

side  seats  to  the  Louis-PaychecK  ^ 

were  awarded  to  each  of  the  ^ 
ants  turning  in  the  ten  best 
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WHAT  OUR 

readers  say 

I  ague  Notions" 
futed  by  Club 

Editor  &•  Publisher;  In  “Shop  Talk 
lirty,"  in  the  March  16,  1940,  edition,  you 

('e  can  recall  other  clubs  less  certainly, 
anil,  somewhat  vaguely,  we  think  of  Press 
s  in  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco.” 
suming  that  you  always  welcome  facts  to 
to  the  fund  of  information  you  possess 
:ming  the  newspai>er  business  and  news- 
rnien,  may  I  offer  the  following  iufurma- 

le  Press  Club  of  San  Francisco  was  estab- 
d  in  1888.  Its  present  quarters  are 
ed  at  449  Powell  Street,  in  the  downtown 
and  theater  district,  within  five  blocks 
lie  four  San  Francisco  daily  newspapers. 
Fiv*-Story  Building 

■ovided  for  members  are  club  facilities  in 
l-story  building  especially  constructed  for 
dub  in  1911.  Included  are  a  lounge  and 
ig  room  equipped  with  an  ever  burning 
lace;  a  bar,  a  large  dining  room  with  a 
Ing  capacity  of  300;  a  small  dining  room 
50;  a  large  library  containing  more  than 
0  volumes;  and  twenty-six  rooms  for  news- 
T  men  who  make  their  permanent  home  at 
dub.  But  three  of  the  rooms  are  reserved 
transient  guests. 

he  club  is  managed  by  a  IxiarJ  of  eleven 
ctors  and  officers,  headed  by  President  Wil- 
1  F.  Lesier,  executive  sports  editor  of  the 
nide;  Vice-President  Dick  Pearce,  re- 
er  for  the  Examiner,  and  Secretary  Edward 
}uade,  day  city  editor  of  the  Examiner, 
other  officers  are  active  editorial  workers 
t  the  exception  of  Treasurer  A1  Denny,  of 
Chronicle  business  office.  F.'acb  of  the  four 
1  Francisco  dailies  is  represented  on  the 
III  by  men  actively  engaged  in  editorial 
h. 

lembership  carrying  voting  privileges  is 
ittd  strictly  to  active  newspapermen,  em- 
ted  by  the  San  Francisco  papers  or  by  tbe 
ogniz^  wire  service  bureaus  or  news  ser- 
(S. 

Associate,  non- voting  member  .hips  are  avail - 
e  for  press  agents,  public  relation  counsels, 
lio  station  newsmen  and  writers,  and  artists. 
iVith  an  overhead  of  approximately  $3,000 
Jithly — to  pay  standard  union  wages  to  bar- 
iders,  more  than  prevailing  wages  to  non- 
iooized  workers,  and  provide  a  subsidy  for 
ration  of  the  dining  room  whose  chefs  and 
itresses  are  paid  according  to  the  union 
lit— the  club  is  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

'  hills  are  discounted  each  month,  severance 
y  is  granted  workers  when  they  are  dis- 
irged — infrequently — and  the  employes,  who 
th  five  days  a  week,  are  given  vacations 
Wally  with  pay. 

The  club’s  activities  are  numerous.  K.acb 
tth  an  informal  dinner  is  held  with  some 
iRsworthy  person  the  guest  of  honor,  lie  is 
Ejected  to  direct  (luestionitig  by  tho^e  who 
•tened  to  his  brief  address. 

Many  Noted  Guests 

Honor  guests  during  the  past  year  included 
lajor  La  Guardia  of  New  York;  James  Roosc- 
tit;  Dean  James  M.  Landis  of  the  Harvard 
■tw  School;  Banker  A.  P.  Giannini;  CIO 
'toident  John  L.  Lewis;  Unionist  Harry 
®™lges;  A.  P.  Roth  of  employer  interests; 
'Wetary  Henry  A.  Wallace  of  the  Department 
;  Agriculture;  Senator  Harry  Bridges  of 
Hampshire;  Governor  Olson  of  Califor- 
it;  Governor  Stark  of  Missouri;  Ex-Senator 
^iilliam  Gibbs  McAdoo;  Publisher  Roy  How- 
jtd|  Ex-heavyweight  Champions  Max  Baer  and 
Dempsey;  Finnish  runners  Nurmi  and 
^thi;  as  well  as  numerous  individuals  whose 
figure  prominently  in  local  and  state 
^’’•*1  R'estern  news. 

J"  addition  to  the  regular  weekly  dinners — 
’hich  are  off  the  record — the  club  sponsors  a 
-Wer  dance  or  some  similar  co-ed  type  of 
'•tenainment  each  month.  At  one  of  these 
“Worary  Member  Helen  Hayes  (Gertrude 
^Rrence  is  the  other  feminine  member  and 
•eaiior  Roosevelt  has  been  voted  a  memlier- 
.??’  ***  interested  siiectator  at  the  club's 
'Jiduction  of  “The  Front  Page.”  Roles  of 
1*0  reporters  in  th.at  dramatic  offering  were 
by  Charles  Mac.Arthur  and  Ben  Hecht. 
Each  year  the  club  publishes  an  annual  book- 
wtitled  “The  Scoop.”  There  are  several 
^  Volumes  in  our  library.  The  50th  anni- 
Dumber,  published  in  August  of  1938, 
^Tied  articles  by  Charter  Member  William 
Hearst;  Stanley  Walker  who  con- 
a  sketch  on  W.  O.  McGeehan,  one- 
Pvwident  of  the  Press  Club  of  San  Fran- 
Jimmy  Powers  of  the  Xcw  York  Daily 
•tnu  '^*'^ven  Brown,  then  of  the  Chicago 
"Id  ir  Examiner,  a  one-time  San  Francisco 
writer;  Heywood  Broun;  and  William 


Saroyan,  as  well  as  pieces  by  local  authors 
whose  daily  stint  is  pounding  out  “living 
literature”  for  San  Francisco  newspapers,  or 
reading  copy  on  the  product  from  typewriters 
of  reporters  and  rewrite  men. 

The  club’s  half-century  birthday  was  rec¬ 
ognized  by  tbe  state  legislature  through  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  special  resolution.  President  Roosevelt 
wrote  the  dub  a  letter  of  congratulation. 

The  1939  edition  of  54  pages,  with  about  40% 
of  the  space  devoted  to  advertising  purchased 
by  firms  of  national  repute,  was  limited  to 
strictly  locally-authored  contributions.  It  was 
edited  by  Tom  Erwin  of  the  Chronicle.  The 
1940  edition  is  to  be  published  in  August  and 
is  already  in  the  process  of  preparation  under 
the  editorship  of  Charles  Raudebaugh  of  the 
Examiner. 

Space  on  Circulation  Basis 

While  an  adequ.ate  advertising  sales  cam¬ 
paign  is  conducted  by  “The  Scoop”  committee 
each  year,  space  is  offered  only  on  the  basis 
of  circulation  and  potential  purchasing  power 
of  a  distinctive  market.  Any  attempt  to  use 
the  “influence  of  the  newspaper  boys”  as  a 
s.ales  argument  is  .strictly  forbidden  and  the 
rule  is  enforced. 

Informal  social  life  of  the  Press  Club  of 
San  Francisco  is  typical  of  newspaper  men 
relaxing  in  congenial  surroundings.  There 
are  two  secluded  rooms  for  cards,  domino 
tables,  the  bar  is  open  20  hours  a  day  with 
auxiliary  service  available.  All  current  mag¬ 
azines  are  in  the  racks — from  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  to  the  New  Masses — to  satisfy  varying 
reading  tastes.  Copies  of  daily  newspapers 
published  in  ail  major  cities  of  the  United 
States  arrive  each  day,  including  the  New 
York  Times, 

Formation  and  establishment  of  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Newspaper  Guild  has  not 
decreased  the  activity  of  the  Press  Club. 
Rather,  it  has  increased  it.  Numerous  guild 
meetings  are  held  in  the  club.  No  distinction 
— other  than  an  individual’s  desire  for  asso¬ 
ciation — is  made  in  the  club  between  guild 
members  and  free  lance  negotiators  on  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions.  The  philosophy 
that  the  guild  is  strictly  a  trade  union  and 
the  press  club  is  a  social  organization  has  been 
established,  although  the  bar  has  been  scene  of 
many  lusty  arguments  on  the  .subject. 

Visit  the  Press  Club  of  San  Francisco  the 
next  time  you  are  in  San  Francisco  and  re¬ 
fresh  your  memory  of  the  institution  and 


conspiring,  they  are  betraying  the  obligation 
put  upon  them  by  the  Constitution.” 

Misted  the  Mark 

That  is  missing  the  mark  a  long  way.  For 
example,  in  this  group  of  newspapers  {Alham¬ 
bra  Post-Advocate,  Culver  City  Star-News, 
Clendalc  Nesvs-Press,  Monrovia  News-Post, 
San  Pedro  News-Pilot,  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
and  Venice  Vanguard — all  afternoon  dailies  in 
lyos  Angeles  County)  the  problem  receives  c<li- 
torial  treatment  at  regular  intervals,  and  I 
don’t  think  a  week  has  passed  since  the  problem 
arose  that  hasn’t  seen  one  or  more  “nose  rub¬ 
bings”  about  it.  And  what  is  true  of  this 
group  is  true  generally  over  the  .state.  During 
this  week,  editorial  treatment  of  the  problem 
concerned  the  health  menace  and  need  for 
correction  (for  migrants  and  the  rest  of  the 
population  as  well)  and  the  situation  as  it 
affects  relief.  In  addition,  the  subject  gets 
news  treatment. 

Our  stand  is  that  while  the  migrants  cam^ 
here  uninvited,  this  is  a  free  country  and  they 
have  a  right  here;  once  here  they  must  be 
absorbed,  their  plight  corrected,  and  me.an- 
time  they  must  be  taken  care  of.  The  reason 
for  continual  harping  on  the  subject  in  our 
editorial  columns  is  to  wake  up  our  citizens 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  we  now  have, 
the  acute  need  of  corrective  mea.sures,  and  to 
point  out  that  these  migrants  are  Americans 
of  hard  working  habit  who  w-ill  eventually  he 
assets  to  the  state  for  the  most  part  (to  offset 
a  tendency  of  a  minority  to  regard  them  as 
chiselers). 

Boak  Pictures  Untrue 

I  know  that  Mr.  Agar  didn’t  mean  to  be 
misleading  about  California  newspapers;  more 
than  likely  his  view  comes  from  ignorance. 
There  is  a  strong  belief  on  the  coast  that  most 
of  the  people  east  of  the  Rockies  get  their 
ideas  about  this  region  from  Steinbeck’s 
“Grapes  of  Wrath,”  McWilliams’  “Factories 
in  the  Field”  and  other  such  brxAs.  While 
this  kind  of  publicity  has  given  a  picture  of 
California’s  attitude  that  is  completely  untrue, 
they  have,  nonetheless,  pointed  out  a  situation 
that  needs  pointing  out  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole  (Heaven  knows  we’re  aware  of  it  here 
without  them)  and  therefore  are  .serving  a 
good  purpose. 

If  California’s  biggest  present  proldem  hasn’t 
received  more  space  in  column  inches  than  it 
has,  that  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 


with  a  group  of  others,  gathered  around  Mer- 
riam  and  took  issue  with  his  thesis.  Dr. 
Bovard,  in  particular,  pointed  out  that  he  had 
a  great  number  of  cases  of  young  people  who 
had  received  good  training,  and  who  were  hard 
working  and  willing,  but  who  could  not  be 
placed  because  of  obstacles  arising  out  of  tbe 
newer  laws  affecting  labor,  particularly  as  they 
affect  union  privileges.  Many  unions  just 
won’t  take  on  new  people,  and  this  is  hurting 
young  people  who  have  technical  training  in 
the  trades,  and  an  aptitude  and  willingness  for 
the  work.  Without  cards,  which  they  can’t  get. 
they  are  out  of  luck,  and  the  Wagner  Act  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  exist  to 
sec  that  their  luck  doesn’t  change. 

The  situation  in  the  moving  picture  trades 
unions  has  received  plenty  of  publicity  from 
Westbrook  Pegler  and  others,  but  the  same 
sort  of  thing  is  true  in  many  other  lines.  Just 
try  and  get  into  some  of  the  major  locals  of 
the  musicians’  union,  for  instance.  Here  in 
Los  Angeles  County  those  two  factors  are  of 
major  import.ance,  since  the  movie  and  music 
businesses  account  for  an  important  percentage 
of  local  employment.  It’s  true  of  hundreds  of 
other  lines  as  well.  Employers  have  been 
forced  by  the  newer  laws  to  aid  and  abet  this 
unhealthy  condition. 

In  closing,  may  I  add  my  bit  to  the  query 
of  Mr.  A.  K.  Parker  of  Tucson?  I,  too, 
would  like  to  know  how  William  Allen  White 
gets  two  columns  of  editorials  out,  set  and 
inoofread  in  the  interval  between  8  and  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  My,  oh,  my,  but  that 
would  be  a  great  help  if  I  could  somehow 
learn  the  trick.  Mr.  White  is  to  me  a  figura¬ 
tive  hat-dofifing  figure,  too. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alden  C.  Waite. 

351  18th  Street,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

HEADS  OKLA.  GROUP 

Paul  F.  Miller,  publisher  of  the 
Broken  Arrow  (Okla.)  Ledger,  and 
Vernon  Kelso,  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register-Tribune,  were  princi¬ 
pal  speakers  recently  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  Oklahoma  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  managers  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association. 
The  weekly  group  elected  Everett 
Purcell,  Jr.,  of  the  Enid  (Okla.) 


pick  up  your  facts  concerning  the  institution 
liy  personal  investigation.  You  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  because  you  are  a  newspaper  m.-ui. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Flynn,  Librarian, 

Press  Club  of  San  Francisco. 
(The  Examiner.) 

[Editor’s  Note. — To  Mr.  Flynn,  thanks;  to 
San  Francisco,  congratulations  on  a  Press  Club 
which  should  be  recalled  as  anything  but 
“vaguely."  I 

■ 

California  Press  Not 
Ignoring  Migrants 

To  Editor  &  Pi  blisiif.r:  Voiir  “Sluip  Talk 
at  Thirty"  for  March  2  ctmtains  .'several  items 
prompting  me  to  comment,  chief  of  which  is 
the  reference  to  Mr.  Herbert  Agar’s  talk  in 
Detroit  regarding  the  failure  of  the  press  to 
live  up  to  its  obligations.  In  his  talk,  he  used 
the  newspai'crs  of  C.'iliforuia  as  his-  jirime  ex¬ 
amples  saying,  “In  California,  where  the  mi¬ 
grants  have  created  an  explosive  situation,  I 
don’t  know  of  any  paper,  except  two  or  three 
small  ones,  doing  anything  to  nih  the  noses 
of  the  people  into  what’s  going  on  around 
them.  Instead,  the  papers  conspire  with  the 
citizens  to  ignore  what’s  going  on,  and  by 


there  are  other  problems,  there  is  other  news, 
and  the  public  has  been  led  to  expect  features, 
comics  and  the  like.  In  other  words,  there 
is  also  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  press  to 
give  the  cash  customers  something  they  want 
as  well  as  to  “rub  their  noses"  into  what’.s  go 
ing  on  around  them. 

Regarding  your  mention  of  a  group  of 
youths  arrested  for  burglary  in  your  suburb, 
and  also  the  lack  of  a  place  for  young  people 
in  the  newspaper  profession,  there  was  .some  in¬ 
teresting  comment  on  the  problems  those  items 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Westwood  Village 
Kiwanis  Club  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  speaker 
was  former  Governor  Frank  Merriam  of  Cali- 
ff,ruia.  who  put  part  of  tbe  blame  of  the  j'outh 
pnhleni  on  the  fact  that  fiiir  educational  system 
wasn’t  preparing  young  people  to  he  of  use  to 
society  or  themselves,  a  point  you  touched  on 
in  fpioled  local  police  authorities  regarding  the 

burglaries. 

Educators  Yoke  Issue 

Two  members  of  the  club  are  Dr.  J.  Harold 
Williams,  professor  of  education  and  dean  of 
the  summer  session,  and  Dr.  John  Hovanl,  of 
the  physical  education  department,  Imth  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  and 
both  active  in  vocational  guidance  w'ork  in 
siiUthern  California,  .\fter  the  meeting  they. 


Events,  as  its  new  chairman,  replac¬ 
ing  Leland  Evans,  Durant  (Okla.) 
News.  Bill  Marsh,  Chickasha  (Okla.) 
Express,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
daily  group,  succeeding  Everett  Mc¬ 
Millan,  Stillwater  Daily  Press,  and 
Rigby  Owen,  Ada  News,  was  chosen 
secretary.  Ted  Smissen,  Seviinole 
Daily  Producer,  was  re-elected  gen¬ 
eral  chairman  for  both  groups. 


ORDER 
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EDITION  .  .  .  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING  REGISTER 

Depend  on  the  Standard  Ad¬ 
vertising  Register  service  to 
give  you  complete  and  accurate 
information  on  advertisers  and 
agencies.  For  twenty-five  years 
it  has  been  constantly  enlarg¬ 
ing  and  increasing  its  scope. 

The  new  1940  Register  lists 
over  12,(X)0  national  and  sec¬ 
tional  advertisers.  It  gives  the 
I>ersonnel  of  the  advertiser;  and 
shows  the  agency  placing  the 
account.  In  short,  it  gives  all 
the  data  neces- 
sarytoeffec- 
\\  tively  solicit  the 
-'T  /.\  q  advertiser  or 
1  ■’V*” '  '  \  either  by 

L  mail  or  in  person. 
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New  “Speedray”  Photo 
Technique  Described 


By  JACK  PRICE 


INTERNATIONAL  News  Photos  again 
scores  a  bull’s  eye  with  a  new  pho¬ 
tographic  combination  which  they  call 
the  Speedray!  It  was  this  organiza¬ 
tion  which  introduced  the  candid  cam¬ 
era  as  standard  equipment  for  cam¬ 
eramen  long  before  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  was  aware  of  how  candid  pictures 
were  taken.  Later,  when  flashbulbs 


built  into  a  box  not  larger  than  the 
average  camera  carrying  case.  An¬ 
other  important  change  in  the  com¬ 
bination  was  made  in  the  New  York 
office  under  the  direction  of  Caveo 
Sileo,  assignment  editor  and  chief  of 
the  photo  staff.  This  change  consisted 
of  locating  the  light  source  on  the 
side  of  the  camera  in  a  manner  simi- 


the  cocking  lever  of  the  Compur  shut¬ 
ter  which  in  turn  is  set  off  by  the 
synchronizing  tripper.  The  whole  op¬ 
eration  is  put  into  action  by  a  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  firing  button  located  on 
the  »mall  cell  battery  case  handle. 
Incidentally,  three  small  cells  in  this 
case  are  maintained  for  releasing  the 
tripper.  A  ten-inch  deep  reflector 
with  a  special  plug-in  base  for  stro¬ 
boscope  tube  is  rigidly  and  perman¬ 
ently  attached  to  the  battery  case. 


Simple  to  Operate 

The  cameraman  operating  the 
Speedray  need  only  to  carry  on  with 
the  same  ease  and  simplicity  em¬ 
ployed  in  taking  regular  speed-flash 


clusively.  The  machine  has  been  a 
constant  use  since  it  arrived.  It  hii 
been  employed  to  cover  almost  even 
indoor  action  assignment.  It  works  i 
smoothly  that  when  used  at  fights  i 
the  Garden,  there  was  not  a  sin^ 
objection  to  the  light  source.  It  shouU 
be  remembered  that  the  officials  wen 
not  favorable  to  the  firing  of  mai^ 
flashes  at  a  fight  mainly  because  tin 
light  caused  a  momentary  blindnen 
if  the  fighter  happened  to  be  faciii| 
the  camera.  1 


This  photo  was  taken  at  one  one-hundred-thousandth  part  of  a  second  by  the  new  International  News  Photos  Speedray  equip¬ 
ment.  The  picture  was  made  durinq  a  track  meet  held  recen  tly  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  Madison  Square  Garden. 


were  still  in  the  experimental  stage, 
INP  photographers  were  ordered  to 
use  them  in  place  of  powder.  The 
next  step  was  the  development  of 
the  cold  light  for  enlarging,  which  was 
followed  shortly  after  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  “Magic  Eye”  camera. 

When  we  were  informed  that  the 
Speedray  had  been  made  a  standard 
piece  of  equipment  which  every  staff 
photographer  could  use,  we  rushed 
to  investigate  the  performances  of 
this  mysterious  new  method.  It  is 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  this  new¬ 
ly  instelled  mechanism  is  all  that 
was  claimed  for  it. 


Stroboscopic  Light  Used 

The  Speedray  is  a  name  which  the 
INP  has  applied  to  a  device  as  a 
complete  unit.  The  combination  con¬ 
sists  of  camera,  light,  synchronizer, 
power  pack  and  other  mechanisms 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  out¬ 
fit.  The  cardinal  feature  is  the  stro- 
bosopic  light  source,  an  invention  of 
Dr.  Harold  Edgerton,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  its 
original  form  this  light  source  was 
not  very  practical  for  use  in  news¬ 
paper  photography.  Now  it  has  been 
constructed  along  lines  suggested  by 
Walter  Howey,  editor  of  the  Boston 
American  and  George  Woodruff,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Boston  bureau  of  the  INP. 

The  original  units  were  much  too 
large  for  mobility.  The  lights  were 
placed  in  large  reflectors  and  oper¬ 
ated  on  stands.  The  first  power  boxes 
weighed  almost  half  a  ton.  All  these 
problems  were  finally  overcome  and 
the  present  Speedray  is  the  result 
of  long  research.  The  new  model 
which  is  now  being  used  daily  by 
INP  weighs  but  40  pounds  and  is 


lar  to  the  regular  flash-guns  now 
seen  on  the  standard  news  box. 

The  hook-up  of  the  Speedray  it 
very  simple.  One  line  is  connected  to 
the  regulation  110  volt  A.C.  power. 
The  current  is  then  stepped  up  to 
give  an  output  of  2000  volts.  A  pic¬ 
ture  may  be  made  every  ten  seconds 
because  it  takes  that  amount  of  time 
for  the  storage  of  the  charge  in  the 
condenser.  This  feature  is  not  a 
handicap  as  this  time  is  employed  by 
the  photographer  in  changing  his  film. 
The  powder  is  shunted  away  from 
possible  contact  with  the  standard 
synchronizer,  in  this  case  it  is  the 
regular  Mendelsohn  tripper. 

A  special  connector  is  hooked  to 


synchronized  pictures.  He  has  all  the 
freedom  of  motion  for  his  arms  when 
focusing  or  shooting.  He  is  only  lim¬ 
ited  to  work  as  far  from  his  power 
pack  as  his  cable  permits  and  this 
distance  need  not  be  limited. 

For  the  past  several  weeks.  Mr. 
Sileo  has  b^n  training  all  his  staff 
cameramen  to  operate  the  new  outfit. 
No  special  photographer  will  be  as¬ 
signed  to  operate  the  Speedray  ex- 
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The  stroboscope  light  flashes  so  fat 
that  the  subject  is  hardly  aware  thg 
a  picture  is  being  taken.  The  outpg 
of  illumination  of  one  bulb  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  of  40,000  50-watt  Mazda 
The  light  is  a  pale  blue  and  ratlur 
soft.  The  staff  at  the  INP  office  ■ 
continually  experimenting  with  tak¬ 
ing  outdoor  shots  and  pictures  in  na¬ 
tural  color.  As  yet  no  report  is  offi¬ 
cially  given  as  to  the  results  of  these 
experiments  but  we  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
limit  as  to  what  can  be  accomplished 
with  this  scientific  development. 

Dr.  Edgerton's  Views 

We  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  hear  what  Dr.  Edgerton  had 
to  say  about  his  brain  child.  We 
asked  him  to  tell  us  about  the  future 
possibilities  of  the  stroboscope  li^t 
now  being  used  with  the  Speedny 
combination.  Dr.  Edgerton  stated  that 
this  source  of  light  is  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  and  he  predicted  that  in  the 
not  too  far  distant  future  we  noay 
expect  to  see  these  light  units  made 
small  enough  for  regular  routine 
news  coverage.  We  asked  if  this  li^t 
had  been  tried  out  in  open  country 
where  the  current  was  obtained  from 
an  auto  battery  and  was  told  that 
this  experiment  had  been  performed 
and  while  it  was  strictly  experimental 
the  results  were  far  better  than  an¬ 
ticipated. 

A  maximum  speed  flash  of  1/1,000.- 
000  of  a  second  may  be  obtained  with 
the  Speedray,  but  it  has  been  found 
that  this  high  ratio  is  unnecessary. 
After  much  experimentation  it  wa» 
decided  that  the  standard  apparatus 
should  have  a  fixed  speed  of  1/100,000 
of  a  second.  This  decision  also  makes 
the  mechanism  much  simpler  to  op¬ 
erate  because  if  a  rheostat  was  to  be 
included  in  the  power  pack  it  would 
add  another  moveable  part  and  in¬ 
crease  both  the  weight  and  the  cost 
of  the  device. 

The  principle  of  the  Speedray  or 


SNPA  LUFKIN  BULLETIN  BRITISH  NEWSPRINT  UP  MAY  nGHT  EXPULSION 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Publish-  With  an  increase  of  10  pounds,  5  Pending  investigation  by  the  Britisi 
ers  Association  last  week  published  a  shillings  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Legation  in  Bucharest,  the  Britisl 

32-page  bulletin  complete  with  stories  war,  British  newsprint,  according  to  Government  is  reserving  the  right  t 

of  the  first  run  newsprint  paper  in  an  announcement  April  1,  will  be  in-  take  appropriate  action  following  th 
the  mill  at  Lufkin,  Tex.  The  bulletin  creased  to  21  pounds,  5  shillings  a  recent  expulsion  of  Maurice  Lovel 
also  contained  stories  of  the  first  ton,  on  April  6.  A.  Ralph  Reed,  gov-  Reuters  correspondent  from  Rumanis 
run  of  complete  editions  of  news-  ernment  paper  controller,  has  issued  Mr.  Lovell  was  allegedly  expell^  fo 
papers  on  newsprint  produced  in  the  a  long  schedule  of  increased  maximum  reporting  that  Germany  had  delivere 
mill  from  southern  pine.  Walter  C.  prices  at  which  all  grades  of  paper  an  “ultimatum”  to  Rumania  in  term 
Johnson,  SNPA  managing-director,  may  be  sold,  and  also  set  maximum  of  a  trade  agreement  proposal  pre 
said  the  bulletin  affords  a  com-  prices  on  imported  board.  Producers  sented  by  Dr.  Karl  Clodius,  Germa 
plete  history  of  this  new  development  are  forbidden  to  make  types  of  paper  economic  expert  recently  in  Buchares 

in  the  South.  they  didn’t  produce  before  the  war.  as  head  of  a  trade  mission. 


BANQUET  FLASHED 

with  only  ONE 

G-E  MAZDA  MIGHTY  MIDGET 


Jurkoski,  staff 


cameraman  of  Infer- 
imfional  News  Photos,  shown  holding  the 
improved  Speedray  ready  for  an  exposure 
at  an  indoor  sporting  event, 

Stroboscope  is  that  the  light  takes 
i-.e  photo  instead  of  making  the  shut- 
in  the  case  of 


PHOTOHASH  LAMP  (Synchro-Press  No.  5) 


er  do  the  exposing, 
he  INP  machine,  the  Compur  shut- 
er  is  used  to  trip  the  release  for  the 
ght  source.  While  the  shutter  is 
ipen,  the  light  is  flashed.  The  men 
•'■rking  the  Speedray  have  found  that 
I  obtain  the  best  results  the  shutter 
•fixed  at  either  1/ 100th  of  a  second 
or  in  some  cases  it  is  set  at  1/ 200th  of 
1  second. 

If  the  lighting  at  the  event  is  ex- 
Maely  bright,  the  shutter  speed  is 
at  1,200th  of  a  second.  This  is 
ione  to  prevent  an  extra  exposure 
aused  by  the  shutter.  If  the  light  is 
«  bright,  the  shutter  is  operated  at 
The  lens  is 


1  IflOth  of  a  second. 

■'ioRied  down  to  F.ll  or  F.16  when 
iiiooting  at  distances  ranging  from  10 
» 30  feet.  The  closer  the  light  source 
to  the  subject  the  smaller  the  aper- 
Je,  and  by  the  same  token  the  re- 
^  ratio  is  used,  in  taking  pictures 
it  greater  distances, 
file  life  of  the  tube  is  about  10,000 
“Posures.  An  extra  is  always  carried 
9  the  cameraman  in  case  of  acci- 
■■fflts.  The  tube  is  made  similar  in 
“iStruction  to  that  of  the  radio  lamp, 
tt*  base  having  prongs  instead  of  a 
'otal  screw  cap.  The  cost  of  the  ma- 
jie  is  $300  complete.  Judging  from 
■0  results  obtained  with  the  Speedray 
■0  venture  a  guess  that  all  the  pic- 


syndicates  and  large  newspapers 
J  be  installing  this  apparatus  as  a 


■Pwdray  it  would  not  be  surprising 
'  ooe  ^ould  depart  with  a  distorted 
■o^int  about  flash-synchroniMtion. 
“though  the  Speedray  device  is  al- 
^miraculout  it  should  be  remem- 
^  A  it  is  not  a  cure-all.  The 
-^-bulbs  will  still  play  an  impor- 
^  production  of  the  news 
^  te.  There  are  so  many  assign- 
^*s  on  which  the  flash-bulb  can  be 
Then  there  is  the  time 
^^ent.  It  will  be  some  months  or 
y®®rs  before  the  Stroboscope 
be  made  ready  for  routine  work. 

Aerial  Pictures 

‘^Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
was  the  first  to  use  night 
JT  P****^'^*^®®  made  there  by  the  Array 
^  Maxwell  Field  with  syn- 
‘^^^ra  and  flare  equipment 
by  Major  George  W.  God- 
ot  the  Air  Corp.  The  “photo 
with  25  pounds  of  pow- 
dropped  from  a  height  of 
and  exploded  at  3,500  feet, 
"‘"8  taken  in  synchroniza- 
e  mi.,  ,  ®  flare.  Aerial  views  show- 
^  details  of  the  surrounding 
i  Published  the  next  mom- 


This  banquet  table  was  flashed  from  the  balcony  with  only  one  G-E  No.  5  flash  bulb  ...  in  new  type'directed  flash”  reflector.  The  distance 
is  60  feet,  1 1200  second  at  F.8.  Note  that,  while  there  is  plenty  of  light  at  the  far  end  of  this  long  table,  the  foreground  is  not  burned  up. 

NEW  CONVENIENCE.. EXTRA  SAFETY.. AND  GOOD  FOR 

more  than  80%  of  your  msh  pictures!  1^9 

j  irS  SENSATIONAL!  For  this  new  G-E  MAZDA  Midget  flash  bulb,  ^ 

no  bigger  than  a  golf  ball,  will  get  eight  out  of  ten  flash  pic-  ^ 

tures  you’ve  been  shooting  ...  if  you  merely  use  it  in  your  ^ 

present  outfit  with  an  adapter.  But,  used  in  the  new  "directed 
I  flash”  reflector  with  removable  diffusing  ring,  the  Mighty 

Midget  will  get  any  flash  shot  you  are  now  taking*  plus  q 

I  dozens  of  shots  you  never  dared  to  try  with  one  bulb! 

Simplify  your  flash  shooting  by  using  G-E  Synchro-Press  ^  ^ 

No.  5.  New,  stronger,  the  egg-shaped  bulb  and  dye-protected  ^  Mh' 

safety  jacket  sets  new  high  in  flash  bulb  safety.  Wide  peak  i 

'  and  quick  burnout  filaments  make  it  effective  for  synchronized  ^  MA 

use  as  well  as  open  flash.  And  you  can  put  up  to  30  flash 
bulbs  in  one  pocket.  Try  the  new  G-E  Mazda  Mighty  Midget 
Photo/?<t5/&  lamp  and  see  for  yourself! 

*Not  recommended  for  focal-plane  synchronization. 

MAZDA  new  handy  pocket 

age  ...  with  cartridee  belt  bulb  holder  that  slides 
a  match  box.  Speeds  handling. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


A  Two-Fisted  Artist 
Draws  ‘Prince  Valiant’ 


Mr.  Foster  lives  with  his  wife,  who  an  honorary  society  of  young  men 


is  his  secretary,  in  a  comfortable  white  who  have  “scratched”  for  their  oppor- 
house  in  Evanston.  Their  oldest  son  tunities  rather  than  waiting  for  then 


is  married  and  is  engaged  in  engineer-  to  occur  and  who  have  become  out¬ 


ing.  The  youngest  boy  is  specializing  standing  successes  in  their  chosen 
in  chemistry  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  fields  while  still  under  31  years  of 


Institute.  age.  The  award,  given  annually  by 

Bq  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK  the  Young  Men’s  group  of  the  Ad- 

hJFA  Hrrc  Rrrhv  ctarioe  vertising  Club  of  New  York,  will  be 

HAROLD  R.  FOSTER,  creator  of  the  the  history  of  that  period.  He  junked  "““Y  laeries.  Raymond  at  a  Ivmcheon  in 

weekly  color  page  for  King  Features  the  page  and  spent  the  next  two  years  CONTINUING  its  presentation  of  a  honor  at  the  Ad  Club.  He’s  30. 
fNDiCATE  entitled  “Prince  Valiant—  in  studying  the  history  of  knighthood,  constantly  changing  feature  pro-  Harry  Grayson,  NEA  Serviu 


NEA  Has  Baby  Series 


‘Prince  Valiant—  m  studying  the  history  ot  knighthood,  constantly  changing  leature  pro-  Harry  Grayson,  NEA  Serviu 

in  the  days  of  costumes,  arms,  and  manner  of  living,  gram,  NEA  Service  this  week  an-  sports  editor,  has  returned  to  Cleve- 
King  Arthur,”  is  He  haunted  libraries  for  background  nounced  an  illustrated  series  of  15  after  completing  his  tour  of 

a  two-fisted  art-  material  and  spent  many  hours  at  the  articles,  “All  About  Babies,”  by  Dr.  spring  training  camps.  .  .  .  Lieutenant 


ist  who  would  Field  Museum  in  Chicago.  He  and  his  Richard  A.  Bolt,  secretary  of  the 


land  after  completing  his  tour  of 
spring  training  camps.  .  .  .  Lieutenant 
Commander  Frank  V.  Martindi 


rather  fish  and  family  moved  to  Topeka,  Kans.,  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Section  of  u.S.N.R.,  creator  of  “Don  Winslow  of 


hunt,  but  finds  1936,  when  he  began  to  create  “Prince  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 


time  to  draw  an  Valiant”  as  a  weekly  feature. 


exciting  “illus¬ 
trated  romance” 
about  a  young 


Today,  the  Sunday  color  page  ap¬ 
pears  in  51  newspapers,  including  17 


ciation. 

Released  April  1,  the  series  will  con- 


the  Navy,”  and  “Bos’n  Hal— Sea 
Scout,”  adventure  strips  distributed 
by  Bell  Syndicate,  and  Mrs.  Marti- 


clude  May  1.  The  conclusion  has  nek,  are  on  annual  vacation  in  Tuc- 


countries,  and  is  trai^lated  into  11  been  timed  to  tie-in  with  National  son,  Ariz.  .  .  .  P.  C.  Stone,  formerly 


prince,  the  son  different  languages.  His  fan  mail  con- 
of  an  exiled  Eu-  tinues  to  grow  and  he  finds  that  art  announcement  and  the  promotion  pro-  Photos,  has  been  named  general  man- 

ropean  king,  who  students,  high  school  boys  and  girls  gram  accompanying  the  series,  NEA  ager  of  Fox  Feature  Syndicate,  and 

becomes  a  de-  and  their  teachers  are  apparently  avid  stresses  the  possibility  of  using  the  N.  Elliott  Stuckel,  formerly  with  CBS. 

voted  follower  of  followers  of  the  adventures  of  Prince  j,ew  series  in  connection  with  linage-  director  of  the  promotion  division 

King  Arthur.  Valiant.  building  “Baby  Editions.”  .  .  .  Jack  Sparling,  who  draws  “Hap 


Child  Health  Day,  May  1.  In  the  with  KFS  and  International  News 


Photos,  has  been  named  general  man- 


Harold  R.  Foster 


King  Arthur. 

For  sheer  artistry,  “Prince  Valiant” 


Valiant. 

Mr.  Foster  admits  the  beautiful 


director  of  the  promotion  division 
.  .  .  Jack  Sparling,  who  draws  “Hap 


For  sheer  artistry,  “Prince  Valiant  Mr.  Foster  admits  the  beautitul  immediate  release,  NEA  this  Hopper,”  continuity  for  which  is  co- 

is  one  of  the  most  consistently  beau-  princesses  in  his  story  may  not  be  ^  week  issued  three  stories  by  its  mili-  authored  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert 
tifully  drawn  features  of  its  kind  now  glamorous  as  some  of  the  heroines  in  .  exnert  ’Thomas  M  Johnson  on  S.  Allen,  for  UFS,  has  moved  into  the 


tuuuy  arawn  leamres  oi  ns  xina  now  giamuioua  as  suiue  oi  uie  neiuincs  m  ^  expert,  ’Thomas  M.  Johnson,  on  Allen,  tor  Uf  S,  has  moved  into  the 

appearing  in  newspapers.  The  page  other  adventure  strips.  ‘  What  I  ^  activities  in  Europe.  To  add  vari-  syndicate’s  New  York  Office  where  he 

represents  the  work  of  an  artist  who  soinetimes  lack  in  drawing  I  make  up  g.  ^  its  European  coverage  by  Milton  will  work  for  a  month.  .  .  .  Joseph 

believes  there  is  just  as  much  a  field  with  a  stolen  phrase,  he  confided,  in  g^Qj^ner,  NEA  now  is  issuing  his  col-  Alsop  and  Robert  Kintner,  co-authors 

for  beauty  in  art  in  the  comic  section  referring  to  the  script  that  accompa-  ^  ^  ^  “letter”  written  “The  Capital  Parade”  for  Nora 

as  anywhere  else.  Hal  Foster,  seated  nies  the  illustrations.  nersonallv  to  the  editor  of  each  client 


personally  to  the  editor  of  each  client  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  have 


in  his  studio  at  his  home  in  Evanston,  a.  firm  believer  in  good  illustration  newsoaoer  The  letters  are  chattv  signed  a  contract  with  Simon  and 

Til  P.  'DvTnr  ^  a  »  .  _ fN  _1 _ A.  _  _  LlJ_t _  £  .  ..  I l_  a- 


Ill.,  last  week  told  Editor  &  I^blisher  as  the  foundation  for  a  successful  informal,  and  discuss  interesting  side-  Schuster,  publishers,  for  a  book  to 


how  he  gave  up  commercial  illi^trat-  “comic”  strip  or  page,  Mr.  Foster  con-  lights  of  London,  Paris,  and  other  he  entitled  “American  White  Paper, 


ing  and  painting  to  become  an  “illus-  tends  that  comics,  or  “illustrated  ro-  points  visited  by  the  NEA  European  The  Story  of  United  States  Diplomacy 


trator”  for  the  comic  page. 

Was  Commercial  Artist 


mances”  as  he  terms  his  work,  have  manager, 
a  definite  place  in  modem  life. 


There  is  much  about  Hal  Foster  “People,  today,  are  bombarded  with 
that  is  wholesome  and  colorful.  In  printed  matter  of  all  kinds,  he  said. 


fact,  his  early  career  in  Canada  would  We  have  developed  a  sales  resistance 
make  an  ideal  scenario  for  a  “wild  printed  material  and  it  is  a 


print^  matter  of  all  kinds,”  he  said.  Syndicate  Moves 

‘We  have  developed  a  sales  resistance  EFFECTIVE  April  1,  Associated  Edi- 


in  the  Second  World  War,”  which  the 
publishers  estimate  will  come  off  the 
presses  around  April  15. 


TORS  will  be  located  at  1341  Con- 


TEXAS  DAILY  SOLD 

Sale  of  the  Denison  (Tex.)  Herald. 


west”  movie  thriller.  Equally  inter-  great  relief  to  look  at  a  picture.”  It  is  necticut  Avenue,  Northwest,  Wash-  effective  April  1,  to  Millard  Cope  <rf 
esting  is  how  he  has  been  able  to  this  condition  that  has  brought  about  ington,  D.  C.,  W.  Boyce  Morgan,  man-  San  Angelo  and  associates  has  been 
direct  his  artistic  talents  into  chan-  the  success  of  tabloid  newspapers  and  ager,  has  announced.  Offices  formerly  announced  by  J.  Lee  Greer,  publisher. 


nels  that  eventually  led  to  his  present  picture  magazines,  he  stated, 
success  as  the  creator  of  “Prince  “Resistance  to  reading  he  become  so  water  Reporter,  became  editor  of  the 

Valiant.”  great  that  instead  of  reading  the  book  Personals  Angelo  Standard-Times  four 

Skipping  for  a  moment  his  early  o*"  article,  to  get  its  full  beauty  and  MANNING  dailv  editorial  car-  associates  in  the  ne» 

beginnings  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  meaning,  we  are  content  to  read  enterprise  are  A  G.  (Pat)  May«. 

and  his  experience  as  a  guide  and  gold  monthly  digested  articles  and  reviews.  Syndicate  and  staff  artist  for  the 

hc  contioued  syndicate,  ana  sian  artist  tor  tne  advertising  manager,  Marshall  Neics- 

fo  hi<=  wroarS-  «  L.#*  School  ot  13  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic,  March  29  Messenger;  Houston  Harte,  publisher, 

to  rnention  his  brief  career  as  a  pro-  Left  School  at  13  shared  honors  with  CJovernor  Jones  Angelo  Standard-Times,  and 

fessional  boxer  we  find  a  young  art-  Hal  Foster  is  an  out-of-doors-man  of  Arizona  in  dedicatinir  a  new  under-  AhUmt 


Skipping  for  a  moment  his  early  o*"  article,  to  get  its  full  beauty  and 
beginnings  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  meaning,  we  are  content  to  read 


were  at  1420  New  York  Avenue,  N.  W.  Cope,  former  publisher  of  the  Sweet¬ 
water  Reporter,  became  editor  of  the 
Personals  Angelo  Standard-Times  four 

years  ago.  His  associates  in  the  nev 


Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic,  March  29  Messenger;  Houston  Harte,  publisher. 
i.eTT  acnooi  ax  la  shared  honors  with  Governor  Jones  San  Angelo  Standard-Times,  and 

Hal  Foster  is  an  out-of-doors-man  of  Arizona  in  dedicating  a  new  under-  Bernard  Hanks,  publisher,  Abilene 

rVtra  lorilrc  frarwarrl  tn  flic  inal  ^  e  t _ 


ist  of  average  ability  dissatisfied  wiA  who  looks  forward  to  his  periodical  pass  serving  Phoenix’s  main  through-  nenorter-News  Greer  formerly  with 
his  work  in  1920.  as  romnaron  with  _ a  _ ♦ _ _  _  _ j?a_j  .  ^  .  i  a. 


his  work  in  1920,  as  compared  with  fishing  and  hunting  trips  with  keen  city  street.  Manning  was  credited,  the  Dallos  Times^Herald,  returned  to 

™  d^ided  to  leave  delight.  “My  work  is  a  means  to  an  through  his  weekly  “Big  Parade”  page  the  Denison  Herald  in  1913  as  pub- 

Winnipeg  and  8®  to  Chicago  to  learn  end,”  he  explained.  “I  go  on  the  of  cartoons  appearing  in  the  Sunday  lisher  of  the  paper  where  he  had  been 

more  about  art.  He  studied  his  chosen  theory  that  we  should  get  as  much  en-  Republic,  with  having  been  largely  a  bookkeener  ten  vears  nreviously 


Republic,  with  having  been  largely  a  bookkeeper  ten  years  previously 


field  at  the  Art  Institute  and  the  Na-  joyment  as  we  can  in  this  little  toddle  responsible  for  obtaining  action  in  the  His  future  plans  were  not  announced 


tional  Academy  of  Fine  Art.  While  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.” 


underpass  construction. 


improving  his  artistic  ability,  he  did  He  contends  he  used  drawing  “as  brook  Pegler,  “Fair  Enough”  column- 


commercial  illiKtrating  to  provide  a  an  escape  from  hard  work.”  As  a  boy,  ist  for  United  Feature  Syndicate,  re¬ 


living  for  his  wife  and  two  sons  he  said,  he  was  no  star  in  school.  “In  sumed  writing  his  column  April  1  added  April  *2  1:0  the  Son  Francwco 

Later  he  was  employed  to  do  the  fact  the  highest  praise  I  ever  won  from  after  a  month  vacation.  .  .  .  Alex  Ray-  Examiner,  daily.  One  of  the  pages  I' 

drawings  of  the  weekly  Tarzan  ad-  a  teacher  was  the  remark  ‘He’s  not  mond,  who  draws  the  “Flash  Gordon”  a  second  page  of  comics.  The  other 

ventures,  basM  on  tl^  famous  stories  exactly  stupid,  but.  .  .  .’ ”  said  Mr.  Sunday  color  page  for  King  Features  is  a  page  of  special  war  development' 

written  by  EMgar  Rice  Burroughs.  Foster.  Syndicate,  April  18  will  be  awarded  a  designed  to  show  latest  moves  at  a 

Because  Hal  Foster  was  able  to  do  Because  of  family  financial  diffi-  “rake”  bv  the  “Order  of  the  Rake”  glance. 


HAS  2  COMIC  PAGES 

Two  full  pages  of  features  were 


Because  Hal  Foster  was  able  to  do 


such  outstanding  art  work  on  the  culties,  young  Foster  left  school  at 
Tarzan  series,  he  received  fan  mail,  the  age  of  13.  He  has  had  no  further 


Syndicate,  April  18  will  be  awarded  a  designed  to  show  latest  moves  at  a 
“rake”  by  the  “Order  of  the  Rake,”  glance. 


complimenting  him  for  his  artistry. 
He  found  that  readers  of  comic  sec- 


formal  education,  but  his  thirst  for 
education  has  never  been  satisfied. 


tions  were  interested  in  attractive  il-  He  recalls  that  when  he  left  school. 


Art 

Features 


SYNDICATE 


lustrations  of  their  favorite  comics  or  his  relatives  said:  “Poor  Harold,  he 


adventure  pages.  It  was  then  that  he  won’t  get  his  education.”  His  re¬ 
conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  the  joiner  was;  “The  hell  I  won’t.” 


FEATURES  (Cont'd) 


l>.\Il.Y  CARTOON  MAT  SERVICE  and  local  KKI.KilOl  M.  If  you  prim  ‘‘‘‘‘‘‘'‘““‘(iSS 


“D.  W.  Griffith  of  the  comics.”  His 
ambition  is  to  tell  in  pictures  and 


“My  mind  is  like  the  attic  of  my 
old  home  in  Halifax,  where  the  sea- 


cartoons  repularly  at  one  low  cost.  Exclu-  lure,  why  not  print  the 

sive  territorial  rights.  Mllians  Newspaper  eililor-aiul-reiuler  apiiroved  ELLis 

Servlee,  723  West  177th  Street,  New  York,  Ellis  Service,  Swarllimore,  l‘a. 

— - America'-s-^rn; -  V'r"'?h  ‘The^n  s'*!® 


script  impelling  stories  of  adventure  faring  men  had  brought  their  curios. 


and  romance. 


America's  only 


ship’s  logs  and  lists  of  cargo,”  he  told 


At  this  point  in  his  career,  the  Editor  &  Publisher.  “I  have  appre- 


COMPLETEET  INDEPENDENT 


“Buck  Rogers”  and  “Flash  Gordon”  ciation  and  any  education  that  doesn’t 


type  of  adventure  story  was  capturing  give  you  appreciation  is  mere  memory 
the  public’s  fancy.  Mr.  Foster,  follow-  work.  When  I  went  prospecting  for 


Cartoon  Service 

Brmslrr  Editorial  Cartoons 
Times  _ New  York 


ing  his  hunch  that  “the  public  is  al-  gold  in  Manitoba,  I  became  interested 
ways  wrong,”  went  in  the  opposite  in  geology.  Today,  as  I  travel  through 


Xi.  ^  ...  -j—picture  feature.  RELIGIOUS  REMARK-  WorldT  Send  for  samples. 

direction  and  hit  upon  the  idea  of  an  the  country,  1  can  read  a  story  that  aRLES.  send  for  proof  sheets  and  rates,  gerrire.  Newton,  Mass, 
historical  story  dealing  with  heroic  is  written  to  grand  music  and  I  am  Service,  30O  Fourth  Avenue, 

legends  of  the  period  when  knight-  not  merely  going  from  one  filling  sta-  ‘p^YCHOLOOYr  Dr.  Crane‘g  “Case  Records."  _ PHOTOS 

hood  was  in  flower.  tion  to  another.”  Daily,  illustrated.  “6-ln-r’  feature,  covering  i>iinTn<  ir  vnu  s 


legends  of  the  period  when  knight-  not  merely  going  from 
hood  was  in  flower.  tion  to  another.” 

He  drew  his  first  “Prince  Valiant”  Talent,  in  his  opini 
page  in  1934,  but  soon  discovered  that  enthusiasm.  Practice 
he  was  not  sufficiently  grounded  in  good,  he  said. 


l-alent,  in  his  opinion,  is  merely  ‘^^,*u“^im^v^en‘’L°buriness“p^hoiw^^  daii^s^ 


mental  hygiene,  every  week,  plus  mail 
viee.  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Chicago,  BeU 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York. 


pictures  with  tne  tern lu. 

the  largest  metropolitan  d-ailics^j.^  jyf 

write  now  to  ACME  NEWSPK  Tl  ■ 


write  now  to  At  ME  * 

D.iily  New-*  HMjr..  New  ^ork. 


wc* 


features  gratis  for  a  month.  Then  a 
price.  No  contract  required.  A  y"  ^ 
page  with  revenue.  IntemMi^^  g 
liglons  News  Service.  1831  Sheldon 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  _ 


attention  EUliOK"!  origllteil  up  ..UUI  1-ABl.E.  PaCKgTOUno  Ol  ^  f  IOC 

church  page  with  America’s  foremost  reli-  thoritative  writers  from  all  com^ 
iriniia  nicinrc  featiirc  RELIGIOUS  REMARK-  World  Send  for  samples.  Morld-W 


Daily,  Illustrated.  “B-ln-l”  feature,  cove^g  photos  If  vou  still  associate  ^ 

love  and  marriage  problems,  children.  _ per-  DIKE  FH«TOS.  ii  >ou  sii  ,hat 
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3  Purchase  All 
Stock  in 

Beloit  Daily  News 

Karstaedt.  Dobson  and 
Collins  Buy  Stock 
From  Worthingtons 

Beloit,  Wis.,  April  1 — C.  F.  Kar¬ 
staedt,  M.  H.  Dobson  and  R.  F.  Collins, 
wbo  have  comprised  the  management 
of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  since  the  death  of  David 
B.  Worthington,  in  1925,  have  pur¬ 
chased  all  of  the  stock  in  the  firm 
from  Edwin  S.  and  Dean  B.  Worth-  i 
ington,  who  have  owned  it  since  the 
death  of  their  father.  Each  of  the 
three  men  hold  an  equal  number  of  . 
shares  in  the  company. 

Under  the  new  ownership,  B.  P.  ; 
Odred,  Sr.,  member  of  the  board  of  | 
directors,  continues  in  that  capacity  { 
and  as  president  of  the  board.  Messrs. 
Dobson  and  Collins  are  vice-presi-  | 
dents,  with  Mr.  Karstaedt  as  secre-  I 
tary-treasurer.  Dwight  Woolsey  be¬ 
comes  a  director  and  legal  counsel. 

The  first  Daily  News  dates  back  to 
1892  when  Clay  W.  Metsker,  later 
widely  known  Indiana  publisher, 
bought  the  Beloit  Citizen  and  changed 
Its  name.  In  1897  Mr.  Worthington,  a 
ative  of  Wisconsin  who  had  pub-  ' 
lished  papers  in  Dakota  and  Oregon, 
and  had  been  a  news  writer  on  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers,  purchased  the  pa¬ 
per  and  continued  as  editor  and  pub-  j 
asher  until  his  death  in  1925.  As-  | 
iodated  with  him  for  a  time  was  Rae 

B.  Howell  and  later  Walter  S.  Good- 
•and,  now  Wisconsin’s  lieutenant-  . 
governor.  After  being  sole  owner  of  ' 
’•he  publication  for  some  years,  Thomas 

C.  Hendley  became  a  partner  in  1906, 
wntinuing  this  arrangement  until 
19W  when  Mr.  Worthington  again  ac¬ 
quired  sole  ownership.  He  purchased 
’•he  Free  Press  in  1915  merging  it  with 
die  Daily  News.  A  year  later  the 
My  erected  its  present  building  in 
neasant  street.  The  three  new  own- 
ws  became  associated  with  the  Daily 
he«  several  years  prior  to  its  ac¬ 
quiring  the  Free  Press. 

■ 

Employes  Seek  to  | 
Prevent  Contract 

The  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court 
“St  Week  was  asked  by  a  group  of 
enyloyes  of  the  Valley  News  Corp., 
‘d.  to  enjoin  several  unions  in  the 
''*wspaper  field  from  negotiating  a 
wntract  with  the  publishing  firm. 
According  to  the  petition,  filed  by 
our  of  the  employes  as  the  execu-  1 
I  we  board  of  the  Valley  Times  Em- 
P  oyes  Association,  there  is  no  labor 
plant,  workers  are 
im^  with  wages  and  working 
noitions,  and  since  none  of  them 
members  of  the  defendant  unions, 
closed-shop  contract  would  de- 
of  an  opportunity  to 
’.  the  union  membership 

some  cases  are  closed.  The 
^lation  represents  100"^  of  the 
of  with  the  exception 

w  the  carriers,  it  is  asserted.  The 
publishes  the  North  Holly- 
h/Tj  )  Press  and  the  Srt»i  Fer- 
Valley  (Cal.)  Times 

Angeles 

tp  Printing  Trades  Council,  In- 
ational  Printing  Pressmen  and 
otants  Union  of  North  America, 
!(o  ^8®J®s  Typographical  Union 
Uni  't’r  Angeles  Stereotypers 
No  a  Angeles  Mailers 

Calif’  ^™®*'ican  Federation  of  Labor, 
Federation  of  Labor,  Los 
^  Central  Labor  Council,  and 
than  two-score  John  Does. 


Gannett  Co.  to  Issue 
No-Par  $7  Preferred 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  1 — Frank  E. 
Tripp,  vice-president  of  the  Gannett 
Company,  Inc.,  announced  March  28 
a  further  step  in  the  program  for 
management  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  after  the  death  of  the  publisher 
through  creation  of  a  new  no-par 
participating  $7  preferred  stock. 

It  would  be  issued  to  publisher 
Frank  Gannett  and  is  designed  eventu¬ 
ally  for  “individuals  directing  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Gannett  newspapers” 


so  they  “will  have  a  real  incentive  to 
conduct  the  business  upon  a  sound 
and  profitable  basis,  as  well  as  a  right 
to  share  in  the  profits  of  that  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Of  the  80,000  shares  of  Class  A 
common  stock  now  issued,  50,000  are 
held  by  Mr.  Gannett  and  30,000  in 
the  name  of  the  Frank  E.  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation,  Inc.,  which 
was  set  up  in  1935  to  hold  eventually 
the  entire  Class  A  issue  and  run  the 
newspapers.  Profits  were  to  go  to 
philanthropic  causes. 

Under  the  new  program,  Mr.  Gan¬ 


nett  will  exchange  30,000  of  his  Class 
A  shares  for  15,000  of  the  new  issue. 
The  foundation’s  30,000  will  be  left 
unchanged. 

When  the  transaction  is  completed, 
at  a  special  stockholder’s  meeting  on 
April  18,  authorized  capital  of  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  will  be;  the  present 
75,000  shares  of  convertible  $6  pre¬ 
ferred,  15,000  shares  of  the  new  $7 
participating  preferred,  75,000  shares 
of  Class  A  common  and  75,000  shares 
of  Class  B  non-voting  common  re¬ 
served  for  exchange  of  the  convertible 
preferred. 


(One  of  a  series  of  messages  on  the 
National  Transportation  Situation) 


1  runspurn 

Let’s  not  be  stampeded 

PUBLIC  INTEREST  DEMANDS  DELI BERATION  -  NOT  HASTE 
ON  THREATENING  TRANSPORTATION  BILL 


•  IS  OUR  GOVERNMENT  under  some  obligation  to  rush  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  "save 
the  railroads" — regardless  of  the  public  benefit  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition?  Even  if 
there  is  a  railroad  problem,  there  certainly  is  no  transportation  CRISIS.  Under  the  mis¬ 
leading  plea  of  "equal  treatment  for  all,"  the  railroads  are  attempting  to  offset  the 
economies  of  other  forms  of  transportation  in  order  to  create  railroad  profits. 


For  years  railroads  have 
said:  "Much  of  our  business 
has  been  lost  because  we  have 
to  provide  our  own  roadways 
and  maintain  them,  while 
trucks  operate  on  public  high¬ 
ways,  so  we  cannot  compete." 

They  want  to  cure  this  situa¬ 
tion  by  further  government 
regulation  and  restriction. 

WHO  PAYS? 

However,  this  contention 
will  not  stand  the  light  of 
analysis.  Certainly  we  have 
highways  designed  to  carry 
our  commerce.  That  is  why 
highwayshave  becr.bu  lt  since 
the  beginning  of  history.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  since  the  advent  of  motor  transport,  our 
highway  system  has  grown  with  amazing  rapidity. 
But  what  has  paid  for  these  highways?  Commercial 
traffic!  The  heavily  taxed  trucks  and  buses  pay  their 
full  share.  Other  business  automobile  traffic  practi¬ 
cally  pays  the  remainder  and  this  is  true  whether  it 
is  passenger  car  or  light  delivery  wagon.  Pleasure 
riding  Is  only  about  12  per  cent  of  the  traffic  but 
even  that  pays  Its  share. 

ROADS  PRODUCE  WEALTH 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  public  should  not 
benefit  from  reduced  transportation  costs  reflected 
inlowerpricesofall  commodities?  After  all,  the  roads 
belong  to  the  people.  As  for  taxes — the  increased 
real  estate  taxes,  due  to  higher  assessed  valuations 
of  property  adjacent  to  highways  and  the  taxes 
accruing  from  the  tremendous  volume  of  commerce 
produced  by  highways,  are  only  Indirect  but  enor¬ 
mous  additions  to  the  huge  direct  license,  gas  and 
special  taxes  amounting  to  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  day  paid  by  motor  truck  operators. 


r/je  Public  Would  Pay 

THERE  is  too  much  sound  op- 
"  position  to  the  so-called 
Transportation  Bill  which  is  just 
about  due  to  come  out  of 
Congressional  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  hurry  it  through. 

Let  us  remember  that  the 
PEOPLE  are  not  asking  for  this 
legislation.  Yet,  if  this  proposed 
bill  is  enacted  into  law,  the 
public  will  have  to  foot  the  bill 
in  increased  shipping  costs. 


Of  course,  faxes  pay  for  the 
roads.  Of  course,  the  roads 
are  open  to  commercial  traf¬ 
fic — that  is  what  they  are  for. 
Can  the  general  public  or  the 
motor  carriers  put  flanges  on 
the  wheels  of  motor  vehicles 
and  use  the  railroad  tracks? 
No  —  these  are  privately 
owned.  They  are  part  of  the 
business  equ'pment  of  the 
railroads.  By  the  same  token, 
there  are  no  license  plates 
danglingfromthe  rear  of  each 
car  of  50-car  freight  trains, 
nor  are  they  restricted  as  to 
weight,  stopped,  weighed  or 
searched  as  they  cross  State 
lines  over  their  private  rights-of-way. 

PUBLIC  DESERVES  BENEFITS 
Let  us  remember — the  public,  the  shippers,  are 
not  asking  for  this  legislation.  They  are  pleased  to 
welcome  new  facilities.  They  want  to  enjoy  the  full 
advantages  of  newer  forms  of  transportation.  All 
the  regulation  the  public  wants  is  sufficient  to  insure 
safety  and  fair  competition  so  that  they  can  count 
on  a  stable  rate  structure.  We  have  this  sort  of 
regulation  and  trucks  are  now  regulated  even  more 
comprehensively  than  railroads,  according  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Producers,  carriers,  shippers  and  consumers  are 
demanding  an  opportunity  for  public  study  of  the 
Transportation  bill  before  action  is  taken.  This 
matter  Is  too  important  to  be  hurried  before  an 
unprepared  Congress.  Agricultural,  shipping,  in¬ 
dustrial,  consuming  and  civic  organizations  want  an 
opportunity — for  the  sake  of  the  public  interest — 
to  study  this  threatening  legislation.  There  is  no 
crisis  which  should  interfere  with  this  careful  study. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  TRUCK-TRAILERS  4 
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Arbitration  Award 
In  N.  Y.  With 
Deliverers  Union 


Union  Gets  Wage  Increases 
.  .  .  Publishers  Gain 
Many  Advantages 


provided  and  the  40-hour  5-day  week 
is  retained  for  day  workers,  and  37- 
hour  5-night  week  for  night  workers. 

The  union  and  publishers  started 
negotiations  May  25, 1939,  and  reached 
an  agreement  which  was  rejected  by 
union  membership.  Negotiations 
failed  to  bring  another  agreement  and 
they  fell  back  on  the  arbitration 
clause  contained  in  the  previous  agree¬ 
ment. 


An  arbitration  award  was  made 
this  week  effective  April  1  covering 
three  years  between  11  New  York 
City  newspapers,  members  of  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New  York, 
and  the  Newspaper  and  Mail  De¬ 
liverers  Union  of  New  York  and  Vi¬ 
cinity  which  granted  important  ad¬ 
vantages  to  both  sides. 

The  union  obtained  a  wage  increase 
retroactive  to  July  1,  1939,  when  the 
previous  contract  had  expired,  and 
increased  slightly  for  1941  and  1942. 
The  union  was  ordered  to  correct 
many  situations  and  abuses. 

Prof.  Herman  Gray,  chairman  of 
the  arbitration  board,  member  of 
New  York  University  law  faculty  and 
member  of  Gray  &  Grossman  law 
firm,  in  his  award  ordered  the  deliv¬ 
erers  union  to  negotiate  contracts 
with  all  wholesalers  and  dealers  in 
the  area  and  to  resort  to  arbitration 
in  the  event  agreements  are  not 
reached  before  June  15. 


Machinists'  Strike 
At  ATF  Continues 


To  End  Jurisdictional  Fights 

The  union  was  directed  to  clean 
out  all  jurisdictional  disputes  with 
other  unions  in  newspaper  plants  and 
to  negotiate  and  arbitrate  for  this 
purpose. 

Publishers  may  make  complaints 
to  an  adjustment  board  in  the  event 
foremen  are  penalized  by  the  union 
for  carrying  out  publishers’  orders. 
The  adjustment  board  machinery 
which  was  set  up  by  the  award  pro¬ 
vides  for  two  publishers  representa¬ 
tives  and  two  union  representatives 
with  Prof.  Gray  as  impartial  chair¬ 
man.  The  parties  involved  are  given 
48  hours  to  adjust  any  grievance.  If 
it  is  not  settled  by  that  time  it  is 
submitted  to  the  adjustment  board 
which  may  deliberate  72  hours  with¬ 
out  the  chairman.  If  the  chairman 
does  not  extend  the  time  limit  he 
steps  in  to  decide  the  case  with  the 
other  board  members. 

The  “time  within  time”  practice 
wherein  union  members  have  for¬ 
merly,  by  custom,  received  extra  pay 
for  extra  work  they  did  during  their 
regular  work  day  has  been  eliminated. 
All  categories  of  work  in  the  tinion 
are  also  eliminated.  Seniority  rights 
are  established. 

“Full  day  clerks,”  a  sub-union 
membership  heretofore  not  receiving 
union  pay,  are  now  required  to  enter 
into  the  union  with  the  gradual  liqui- 


A  meeting  called  by  Mayor  James 
T.  Kirk's  Industrial  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  to  mediate  the  week-old  strike 
called  by  the  International  Machinists 
Union,  an  AFL  affiliate,  against  the 
American  Type  Founders  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration,  at  its  main  plant  in  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J.,  was  adjourned  two  hours 
after  it  convened  April  4,  deadlocked, 
with  no  indication  of  an  early  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  strike.  The  strike  af¬ 
fects  only  the  machinists  in  the  ATF’s 
Elizabeth  plant,  hundreds  of  other 
employes  remaining  at  their  jobs  in 
the  plant. 

Approximately  150  workers  walked 
out  at  10  A.  M.,  March  29,  half  of  the 
employed  machinists,  and  pickets 
continue  to  patrol  the  factory  area. 
Compositors  and  pressmen  are  still 
at  work.  All  of  the  force  of  more 
than  200  machinists  in  the  ATF’s 
Webendorfer-Wills  plant  have  re¬ 
mained  at  their  job. 

The  ATF  has  23  branches  in  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  with  a  personnel  of  520 
people,  all  of  whom  have  continued 
working.  The  strike  was  called  be¬ 
cause  ATF  refused  to  accede  to  the 
union’s  demand  that  it  increase  wages 
and  exercise  its  influence  with  em¬ 
ployes  to  encourage  their  membership 
in  the  union.  This  is  the  first  strike 
at  ATF  in  18  years. 


Nugent  Talks  to 
Promotion  Group 

Criticizing  newspapers  for  the  de¬ 
cline  in  advertising  linage  of  certain 
classifications  in  the  last  ten  years, 
William  D.  Nugent,  vice-president  of 
Media  Records,  Inc.,  Wednesday  told 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Promotion 
Group  luncheon  at  the  Advertising 
Club  that  the  chief  job  of  space  sales¬ 
men  is  to  make  sure  that  merchants 
know  as  much  about  advertising  as 
possible.  He  cited  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  in  which  intelligent  analysis 
of  retail  problems  by  newspapers  has 
expanded  the  dealers’  volume  and 
increased  their  linage  in  newspapers. 

The  50%  decline  in  shoe  linage  in 
New  York  newspapers  in  the  last  10 
years  is  an  indictment  of  the  papers, 
Mr.  Nugent  pointed  out.  Newspapers 
must  point  out  to  each  merchandise 


tures,  and  economics  and  philosophy. 

A  high  school  graduate,  Werner,  2S, 
is  a  native  of  Milwaukee.  He  joined 
the  financial  news  staff  of  the  Journal 
in  1930,  and  has  been  with  that  paper 
since.  He  intends  to  specialize  in 
economics  at  Harvard  to  fit  himself 
to  do  interpretive  writing  on  develop¬ 
ments  in  finance  and  industry. 

Montgomery  Studied  Abroad 
Montgomery  joined  the  AP’s  day 
city  staff  in  New  York  City  March  1, 
1937.  Previous  experience  included 
two  years  with  the  Detroit  Times 
and  six-and-a-half-years  with  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service.  He  also 
served  with  the  Detroit  Tribune  and 
Detroit  Free  Press.  He  is  30. 

He  studied  for  one  year  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  spent  another 
year  studying  in  England,  where  he 
attended  Kings  College  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London.  He  also  studied 
at  Columbia  University.  He  is  mar¬ 
ried.  Since  May  2,  1938,  he  has  been 
on  the  AP’s  cable  desk. 

Another  AP  staffer,  Pinkerton,  30, 
unmarried,  joined  the  AP’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  March  4,  1935,  having 
previously  worked  on  the  Daily 
Northwestern,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  on 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  the  Omaha 
World-Herald.  He  went  to  Oshkosh 
State  Teachers  College  for  one  year, 
and  the  Wisconsin  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  graduating  in  1931. 

At  Harvard,  he  will  study  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  government  in  terms  of  the 
social  structure  of  the  U.  S.  He  will 
work  mainly  in  the  fields  of  social 
anthropology,  sociology  and  recent 
American  history. 

Kendrick,  29,  native  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  been  on  the  Inquirer  for  the 
past  11  years,  except  for  four  months 
on  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  in 
1931.  Last  November  he  was  named 
literary  editor,  in  charge  of  the  week¬ 
ly  book  review  section,  in  addition  to 
news  review  work. 

A  graduate  of  Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  he  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  Philadelphia-Camden  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  serving  two  years  as  vice- 
president  of  the  local  and  two  years 
as  unit  chairman.  He  will  study  gov¬ 
ernment,  economics  and  history  at 
Harvard. 

Chaplin,  who  will  be  26  April  28, 


Chi.  Times  Editor  |p0^ 
Declares  War  on  Ipjej 


Cliche  Pictures 


Ha\ 


Sports  Photo  Editor 
Disapproves  of  Stereotyped  | 
Baseball  Shots,  etc. 


Is 

Co 


Chicago,  April  1 — Marvin  McCi’ 
thy,  Chicago  Times  sports  editc.] 
pulled  what  appeared  to  be  an  Api 
Fool  trick  on  his  readers  today,  wkl 
he  ran  a  lot  of  blank  halftones  wiij 
numbers  serving  as  the  key  to  tiitl 
pictures — but  he  wasn’t  fooling! 

Mr.  McCarthy  and  his  sports  phefc] 
editor  have  declared  war  on  all 
stereotyped  pictures  which  may  haw 
been  boring  readers  for  many  yean 
He  has  inaugurated  a  new  policy  d 
“fresher”  pictures  from  different  n- 
gles — “better  and  more  interestaj 
pictures.” 

These  Pictures  Ruled  Out 

From  now  on  the  following  hack¬ 
neyed  sports  pictures  are  out: 

“No.  2,341,567 — The  guy  being  throm 
out  at  first  base.  (This  pix  neve 
changes — only  the  names.) 

“No.  3,465,498 — The  cluck  trotting 
across  the  plate  after  hitting  a  homer, 
tipping  his  cap  and  mitting  the  batl 


Phila 
of  Felb 
inpton 


boy.  (A  grand  old  thriller  in  its  day 
but  definitely  worn  out  since  the  Babel 
Ruthian  age.)  { 

“No.  1,697,563 — The  football  cutie 
swinging  his  gam  in  the  air;  also  the 
football  brutie  diving  on  the  baE 
(15-yard  penalty  for  the  next  photof 
bringing  those  two  in!) 

“No.  6,756,270 — ^The  pug  on  the 
scale  with  the  boxing  official  looking 
over  his  shoulder  and  the  inevitable 
kibitzer  thrusting  his  puss  over  the 
official’s  shoulder.” 


Comfoi 
I  the  acs 
Feliy 
Id  the 
her,  19 


Chi.  News  Files 
Statement  with  SEC 


Chicago,  April  1 — The  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Inc.,  has  filed  a  regis¬ 
tration  statement  with  the  Securities 
&  Exchange  Commission  covering  an 
issue  of  $2,600,000  of  3%%  sinking 
fund  debentures,  due  April  1,  1950. 
and  an  issue  of  48,000  shares  of  S'”! 
cumulative  preferred  stock.  Pro' 


was  graduated  from  Clemson  College 

in  1935,  joining  the  Greenville  Pied-  _  .. _  _ 

mont  shortly  after.  For  the  last  four  ceeds  of  the  refinancing  will  be  used 
years,  he  has  also  served  as  Green-  to  call  $2,657,400  of  outstanding  5^t 
ville  day  correspondent  for  the  AP,  debentures,  due  Jan.  1,  1945,  and  to 
and  for  various  newspapers  and  trade  call  48,336  shares  of  $7  no-par  pre- 
publications.  He  is  married.  At  Har¬ 
vard,  he  will  study  race  relations, 
government,  and  labor  relations. 


Churchill  Answers 
Publisher's  Suit 


Winston  Churchill’s  answer  to 
$1,000,000  libel  suit  instituted  in  N.  Y. 


lorred  stock  at  its  call  price  of  105 
Daily  News  shareholders  will  meet 
April  12  at  the  Daily  News  office  to 
approve  program,  which,  if  consum¬ 
mated,  wlil  result  in  savings  to^ 
company  in  interest  and  preferred 
dividend  requirements  of  appros- 
mately  $130,000  a  year.  , 

The  Daily  News  has  reduced  it^ 


No  Severance  Pay 

Vacations  with  pay  and  severance 
pay  sought  by  the  union  were  not 
granted. 

In  return  the  union  receives  a 
weekly  basic  wage  increase  of  $3.65 
per  week  retroactive  to  July  1,  1939, 
w'hich  publishers  have  a  month  to 
pay.  On  top  of  this  the  union  re¬ 
ceived  another  $1.25  per  week  basic 
wage  increase  making  the  total  in¬ 
crease  as  of  April  1  amount  to  $4.90 
per  week.  Basic  pay  for  the  current 
year  thus  amounts  to  $43.25  per  week 
for  day  workers  and  $43.45  for  night 
workers.  The  basic  wage  is  increased 
to  $43.50  and  $43.70  as  of  April  1, 
1941,  and  to  $44  and  $44.21  as  of 
April  1,  1942.  Floor  man  and  carriers 
wage  scale  is  slightly  less  than  the 
others. 

Time  and  a  half  for  overtime  is 


classification  just  how  it  can  best 
dation  and  absorption  of  these  jobs  fight  for  its  share  of  the  total  retail  mstituted  in  N.  Y. 

according  to  procedure  outlined.  dollars,  he  said.  One  of  the  chief  needs  Supreme  Court  by  William  S.  .  ,  i  einnnooon  since  1925 

is  to  establish  in  the  advertiser’s  mind  priffin,  publisher  of  the  New  York  stock  nearly  $10,000,000  since 

the  integrity  of  a  single  newspaper  as 
a  single  market,  without  regard  to 
competing  newspapers,  Mr.  Nugent 
declared. 
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the  New  York 
Evening  Enquirer,  was  served  this 


Harvard  Selects 
15  Niemon  Fellows 

continued  from  page  7 


stock  nearly  $10,000,000  since 
In  the  last  five  years,  ending 

week  on  the  plaintiff.  Through  his  1939,  the  Daily  News  and 
attorneys  the  First  Lord  of  the  British  Printing  Company  have  reducM 
Admiralty  made  a  general  denial  of  combined  funded  debt  from 

the  charges  in  the  complaint.  lo  $6,549,739  and  the  numbCT  o  ^ 

The  suit  is  based  on  a  transatlantic  preferred  stock  shares  from  ^ 

telephone  interview  Mr.  Churchill  48,336.  The  new  5% 


popular  science  writing  on  his  return 
to  the  Times.  He  studied  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

Miller,  27,  a  North  Carolinian, 
joined  the  Cleveland  Press  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1929,  and  has  been  with  the  pa¬ 
per  since.  He  is  a  high  school  grad¬ 
uate.  Married,  he  is  the  father  of  two 
sons.  His  fellowship  will  be  devoted 
to  study  of  English,  history,  litera- 


gave  a  Philadelphia  reporter  last  Aug¬ 
ust.  Published  accounts  of  the  inter¬ 
view  said  the  British  official  denied 
ever  talking  to  Mr.  Griffin  and  denied 
that  the  two  had  met.  The  answer 
said  the  plaintiff  interviewed  the  de¬ 
fendant  on  Aug.  11,  1936.  It  denied 
that  Mr.  Churchill  called  Mr.  Griffin’s 
account  of  the  interview  “a  vicious 
lie”  or  “an  absolute  untruth.” 

In  the  answer,  as  in  the  interview, 
Mr.  Churchill  denied  he  ever  told  Mr. 
Griffin  that  “it  was  all  a  mistake  for 
you  [meaning  the  United  States]  to 
enter  the  World  War.” 


stock  issue 
the  latter. 


will  take  the  plac* 


APPOINT  "SPECIALS" 

The  Poughkeepsie  (N. 

Courier  has  named  Bryant, 
Brunson,  Inc.,  as  its  national  a 
tising  representatives.  Other  appo 
ments  are:  Mexico  (Mo.) 

Bogner  &  Martin  and  the 
Associated  Dailies;  Corning  t 
Observer,  S.  H.  Williams  &  | 

and  the  Alexandria  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  Scheerer  4  Co. 


A.1 


N( 


Tiia^* 


APRIL 


19  4  0 


Washington  Post  Editor 
Is  Graduate  of  Quaker 
College  in  Pennsylvania 


of  Felix  Morley,  editor  of  the  Wash- 
nijton  (D.  C.)  Post,  as  the  next  presi¬ 
dent  of  Haver- 


ford  College,  a 
Quaker  college, 


Felix  Morley  New  American.  I 

,  _  -  In  the  Fall  of  1919  Mr.  Morley  sailed 

President  Ot  England  to  take  up  a  Rhodes 

scholarship  awarded  from  Maryland 
in  1916  but  deferred  because  of  the 
navenora  received  the  B.  A.  degree  in 

the  Honors  School  of  Modern  History 
Washington  Post  Editor  ^921,  but  remained  in 

Is  Graduate  of  Quaker  Europe  for  a  third  year,  having  been 

College  in  Pennsylvania  appointed  to  the  Hutchinson  Research 

Fellowship  at  the  London  School  of 
Philadelphia,  April  2 — Appointment  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

[Felix  Morley,  editor  of  the  Wash-  In  August,  1922,  Mr.  Morley  joined 
ijton  (D.  C.)  Post,  as  the  next  presi-  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Baltimore 
dent  of  Haver-  Sun,  remaining  with  that  paper  for 
ford  College,  a  six  years.  In  1928  he  was  awarded  a 
Quaker  college,  Guggenheim  Fellowship  to  make  a 
was  announced  study  of  the  organization  and  consti- 
here  today  fol-  tutional  development  of  the  League 
lowing  a  special  of  Nations.  During  his  stay  at  Geneva 
meeting  of  the  he  also  served  as  correspondent  for 
Board  of  Man-  the  Baltimore  Sun,  resigning  this  con- 
agers  of  the  col-  nection  in  1930  in  order  to  complete 
lege.  Dr.  Mor-  the  Geneva  study.  Following  his 
ley,  who  will  as-  resignation  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
sume  his  new  he  organized  and  directed  the  Geneva 
duties  in  Sep-  office  of  the  League  of  Nations  As- 
tember,  succeeds  sociation  of  the  United  States. 

F*lix  Morley  President  Wil-  Was  with  Brookings 

liam  Wistar  j^orley  returned  from 

Comfort,  who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  Geneva  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Brook- 
ihe  academic  year.  j^gg  Institution  in  Washington  and 

Felix  Morley,  who  has  been  editor  completed  his  book  on  “The  So- 

of  the  Washington  Post  since  Decern-  ciety  of  Nations.”  He  became  editor 
ker,  1933,  is  a  graduate  of  Haverford  of  the  Post  Dec.  18,  1933.  In  1936  he 
College,  class  of  1915,  and  was  born  on  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  “for 
its  campus,  Jan.  6,  1894.  His  father,  distinguished  editorial  writing.” 

Dr.  Frank  Morley,  was  then  Profes-  He  is  a  member  of  the  Council  on 
sor  of  Mathematics  at  Haverford.  Foreign  Relations,  of  the  Institute  of 
Irother  of  Christopher  Horley  Pacific  Relations,  of  the  American 
In  1900  Dr.  Morley  moved  to  Bal-  Political  Science  Association,  of  the 
•jmore,  becoming  head  of  the  Depart-  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
nient  of  Mathematics  of  the  Johns  tors,  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  a  Fel- 
Hopkins  University,  and  it  was  from  tow  of  the  Royal  Economic  Society. 
Friends  School,  Baltimore,  in  1911,  Mr.  Morley  was  married  in  Wash- 
Aat  Felix  Morley  entered  Haverford.  ington,  in  December,  1917,  to  Isabel 
His  two  brothers,  Christopher,  the  Middleton.  They  have  four  children, 
•uthor,  and  Frank,  now  editorial  di- 


Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  Dr.  Mor¬ 
ley,  who  will  as¬ 
sume  his  new 


Fslix  Morley  President  Wil¬ 
liam  Wistar 
Comfort,  who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of 
ihe  academic  year. 


its  campus,  Jan.  6,  1894.  His  father. 
Dr.  Frank  Morley,  was  then  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Mathematics  at  Haverford. 

Irother  of  Christopher  Horley 
In  1900  Dr.  Morley  moved  to  Bal- 
■jmore,  becoming  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mathematics  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  it  was  from 
Friends  School,  Baltimore,  in  1911, 
Aat  Felix  Morley  entered  Haverford. 


rector  of  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company, 
were  also  Haverfordians.  | 

After  entering  Haverford  as  a  stu- 
Jent  of  engineering,  Mr.  Morley 

IHianged  to  the  arts  course  and  grad¬ 
ated  with  high  honors  in  English, 
b  1915  he  won  the  Robert  Browning 
Memorial  verse  award  in  a  contest 
"pen  to  undergraduates  of  Pennsyl- 
■'■ania  colleges. 

Mr.  Morley  started  his  newspaper 
,  ^  as  a  reporter  on  the  Philadel- 
..  'v  Public  Ledger  in  1915.  Early  in 

to  1?^^  joined  the  staff  of  the  United 
^  in  Philadelphia  and  shortly 

f  105  ^®''®after  was  transferred  to  its 
ill  meet  Bureau.  When  the  United 

to  entered  the  war  Mr.  Morley 

•onsuni'  the  first  R.O.T.C.  at  Fort 

■  to  the  was  later  appointed  to  the 

referieH  ^  the  Wartime  l^ergency  Em- 
»Dpro»-  Service  of  the  Department 

1*  Labor.  After  the  Armistice  he  was 
^nearly  a  year  a  Washington  cor- 


AN.P.a.  convention 

WEEK 
April  23-26 

l»  An  Ideal  Time  to  Discuss 

Newspaper  Investments 


If  you  contemplate  the  sale 
or  purchase  of  a  newspajier 
property,  write  now  to  ar- 
range  a  private  conference 
either  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
or  at  our  offices. 


L.  Parker  Likely,  Pres. 

newspaper  appraisal 

CORPORATION 

Building  New  York 

^  BRyant  9-3055 


UNDER  STRESS  OF 
BIG  TASKS  DRY 
MATS  MUST  DO 
THEIR  PART 


‘  ‘  T  don’t  know  how  we 
1  could  have  made  sched¬ 


ule  on  this  anniversary  edi¬ 
tion  without  Certified  Mats,” 
commented  the  stereo  fore¬ 
man. 


“When  that’s  off,  I  suppose 
any  mat  will  do.” 

“Not  on  your  life!  I’m  the 
kind  of  a  guy  that  likes  to 
make  schedules  every  day.” 


For  deptndtbU  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mets,  made  In  the  U.  S.  A, 


CERIIFIED  DRy  MAT  CORPORATION 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


\ 


286  Local  and  regional 


campaigns  now  ava  ilable 


All  have  been  run  in 
one  or  more  of  42  large 
and  small  markets 


These  campaigns  represent  more  than  5,000,000  lines  of  local  and 
regional  advertising  —  new  advertising  —  successful  advertising  —  sold 
by  local  staffs.  Our  smallest  subscriber  prints  3,400  papers  each  day — 
our  largest,  over  150,000.  These  campaigns  will  work  anywhere. 
When  sold,  we  supply  continuous  copy  for  each  campaign.  Our 
modest  monthly  service  charge  is  based  on  your  national  rate.  Com¬ 
plete  details  on  request. 


.\ir  romlilionprs 
AnIinuPs 
Apart  nipnts 
Archifpcts 
Art  Shop 

Army  &  Navy  Stores 
Armv  Rppniits 
Artificial  Flowers 
Automobiles 
.Automobile  Aoeessories 
‘‘  Batteries 

"  Financing 

"  Glass 

“  Loans 

"  Repairs 

.\vialion  School 
.\wninffs 
Babies’  Shoes 
Bakeries 
Barber  Shop 
Baths 

Beauty  Culture  School 

Beauty  Shop 

Beer 

Billiards 

Blankets 

Boolts 

Bowline  -Mlcys 
I'reail 

Breakfast  Foods 
Brieks 

Buildine  Contractors 
Burial  Vaults 
Business  Kuuipment 
Business  Pislriets 
It\isiness  Men’s  .\ssoei.a- 
fion 

Bus  Transportation 

Cameras 

Candy 

Carburetor  &  lenition 
Service 
Caterers 
Cemeteries 
Charee  Accounts 
Cheese 

China  &  Linen 

Chiropodists 

Chiropractors 

Ciirarcttcs 

Coal 

Coffee 

Collection  Aeeney 
Commereial  Banks 
Children’s  Clothine 
Convalescent  Homes 
Cooperative  Merchants 
Corsets 
Credit 

Cycle  Store 

nairies  &  Delicatessens 

Daneinir  School 

Dentists 

Deodorizers 

Department  Stores 

Diamonds 

Dietetic  Food  Shops 
Diploma  Fr.amine 
Doe  Foods 
Does 

Doe  tc  Cat  Hospital 
Dr.awine  Materi.als 
Drues 

Drue  Stores 
Dry  Cleanine 
Dye 

Kleetric  Wirine 

Electric  Appliances 

Electric  Repairs 

Electrolysis 

Exterminator 

Face  Powder 

Farm  Supplies 

Fertilizers 

Fiiiaiiee 

Fi.“h  Markets 

Fishine  Tackle 

Flavorine  Extracts 

Floorine 

Florists 

Flour 

Frosted  Foods 
Food  Markets 
Foot  Aids 
Fountain  Pens 
Fuel  Oil 


Furnaces 

Furnace  Repairs 

Furniture 

Furs 

Garaees 

Garaee  Doors 

G.irdenine  &  Seeds 

Gas  products 

G;is  Ranees  &  Repairs 

Gift  Shop 

Greetine  Cards 

Grocery  Stores 

Gum 

Gineer,ale 
Hand  Lotions 
Haberdashery  Stores 
Hair  Preparations 
Hair  Specialists 
Hardware 
Health  Studios 
Hearine  Devices 
Home  Furnlshinss 
Hosiery 

Hospitalization  Plan 

Hotels 

lei;  Cream 

lee 

Insecticide 
Insulation 
Insurance 
— life 
— eenernl 
— accident 
— auto 
— fire 

— smoke  damasro 
— plate  class 
— hurclary 
Interior  Decorators 
Inter-offiep  Phones 
Investments 
.Tewelry 

.lewelry  Repairs 
.Invenile  Clothiiifr 
Kitehen  Aid 
Kilehen  Equipment 
Kitehen  Desifmin? 

Knit  Wear 

Landseapinc 

Laundries 

Lichtinc  &  Fixtures 

I.iquor  Stores 

Loans 

I.iisrcace 

I.umber 

M  arble 

Mattresses 

Mattress  Renovatinfr 
Meat  Markets 
Medical  Doctor 
Men’s  Clothinff 
Men’s  Hats 
Men’s  Co.ats 
Men’s  Suits 
Men’s  Shoes 
Men’s  Tailor 
Men’s  Pants 
Men’s  Shirts 
Men’s  Health  Shoes 
Milk 

Mill  work 
Mirrors 
Monuments 
Morte-asre  T.oans 
Mortuaries 
Moving  &  Storage 
Morris  Plan  Bank 
Musical  Instruments 
Music  Stores 
Music  Studios 
Newspaper  Delivery  Ser 
vice 

Niirht  Clubs 

Novelties 

Nuts 

Oil  Burners 

Opticians 

Paints 

Painters 

Pawn  Shop 

IVrsonal  Loans 

I’et  Store 

Photographers 

Photo  Finishintf 

Photographers’  Supplies 

Pianos 

Picture  Frames 
Ihpes  (Smokinr) 


Playin?  Cards 

Plumbers 

Pediatrist 

Potatoes 

Pottery 

Poultry  Farms 
Poultry  Markets 
Prepared  Foods 
Preservintr  &  Canning: 
Pretzels 

Printing:  &  Eneravinp 
Proprietary  Medicines 
R.adiator  Enclosures 
Radios 

Radio  Repairs 

Radio  Schools 

Ravioli 

Real  Estate 

Reducimr  Studios 

Refrigerafors 

Remnant  Shop 

Renovators 

Resorts 

Restaurants 

Re-we.aving: 

Ro.ad  Contr.actors 
Roller  Skating:  Rinks 
Roofin:: 

Rubb<;r  Goods 
Rues 

Rue  Cle.anine  &  Washine 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

Schools  &  Collcees 

Siqiarators 

Sewiiip  Machines 

Sh.ades 

Sheet  Musie 

Soft  Drinks 

Savines  Hanks 

Shoe  Repair  Shops 

Siens 

Silver  Plating: 

Skiin? 

Soap 

Sod.a  Fount.ain 

Sound  Equipment 

Sportiiie  Goods 

Stationery 

Stokers 

Suear 

Snreie.al  Appliances 
Stationery  Stores 
Taxi  Service 
Telephoning  Answerine 
Service 

Termite  Exterminatine 

Tiling 

Tires 

Tire  Retreading 
Toothpaste 

Transcontinental  Busses 

Trust  Companies 

Toys 

Trailers 

Travel  Bureau 

Toy  Shops 

Trucking: 

Trusts 
Typewriters 
I’mbrellas 
L'pholstery  Work 
T’sed  Cars 
V.ieuum  Cleaners 
Varnish 

Venetian  Blinds 
Victrola  Records 
Wall  paper 
Warehouse 
Warehouse  Receipts 
VV, ashing:  Machines 
Watches 
Watch  Repairs 
Weather  Stripping'  & 
Caulking 
Welding 

While  Shoe  Cleaner 
Wine 

Women's  Apparel 
"  Hats 

"  Dresses 

“  Coats 

■’  Bridal  Wear 

"  Knitwear 

■’  Shoes 

"  Underwear 

”  Health  Shoes 

Wooden  Legs 


FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


110  East  42n(l  Street, 


New  York  City 
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EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E 


Guildsmen  “Welcome”  at 
Wage -Hour  Hearing 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  2— Ac¬ 
ceding  to  a  request  made  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,  the  April  10 
hearing  to  re-define  “executive,” 
“administrative,”  and  “professional,” 
has  been  thrown  open  to  receive 
briefs  relating  to  job  descriptions 
within  the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness. 

Col.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  wage-hour  act,  originally 
had  directed  that  the  hearing  confine 
itself  to  testimony  relating  to  the 
distributive  trades.  He  was  persuaded 
to  enlarge  the  scope  by  a  letter  from 
Abraham  J.  Isserman,  counsel  for 
ANG,  who  argued  “if  these  catagories 
are  re-defined  for  the  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributive  trades,  a  precedent  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  be  established  which 
will  have  a  tremendous  weight  in 
the  other  industries  covered  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.” 

Guildsmen  'Welcomed' 

The  Administrator  replied  by  let¬ 
ter,  expressing  doubt  that  an  inelastic 
precedent  might  result  from  hearings 
touching  only  the  distributive  trades, 
but  concluding  with  assurance  that 
he  would  “welcome”  guild  represen¬ 
tatives  at  the  hearing.  Briefs  will 
be  received  from  ANG,  if  offered, 
and  if  oral  argument  is  to  be  per¬ 
mitted,  the  guild  may  avail  itself  of 
that  further  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
Col.  Fleming  assured. 

Inquiry  at  the  office  of  the  wage- 
hour  administrator  as  to  whether  in¬ 
dividual  publishers  or  publishers’  or¬ 
ganizations  likewise  are  to  be  invited 
to  appear,  present  briefs,  or  argue 
their  views,  brought  the  response 
that  regulatory  agency  considered  re¬ 
lease  of  Col.  Fleming’s  letter  to  Isser¬ 
man  would  be  the  most  practical 
way  to  serve  notice  upon  all  inter¬ 
ested  parties.  In  short,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
which  has  discussed  the  problem  of 


job  classifications  in  correspondence 
with  the  wage-hour  division,  will  not 
receive  an  invitation  similar  to  that 
which  followed  the  guild  attorney’s 
letter.  The  ANPA  or  other  inter¬ 
ested  parties  may,  however,  invoke 
all  the  privileges  extended  to  the 
guild,  it  was  explained. 

Col.  Fleming’s  letter,  dated  March 
28,  was  released  for  April  2  publica¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Isserman’s  office,  to  which 
it  was  addressed,  is  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
■ 

Report  on  Newspaper 
Use  of  Radio  Publicity 

Extent  of  newspaper  use  of  radio 
station  publicity  was  diclosed  in  a 
survey  on  behalf  of  two  National 
Broadcasting  Company  stations  in  San 
Francisco,  it  was  learned  last  week. 

Reporting  on  the  coverage  given 
stations  KPO  and  KGO,  the  NBC 
offices  in  San  Francisco  advised  in  a 
trade  news  release  that  Allen’s  Press 
Clipping  Bureau  found  KPO  listed 
in  72  newspapers  in  48  cities  in  30 
covmties  and  five  states  and  Canada. 
Total  newspaper  circulation  was  set 
at  1,913,588. 

KGO  was  listed  in  69  newspapers 
with  a  total  circulation  of  1,869,372, 
the  report  added.  The  papers  were 
in  47  cities  in  30  counties  and  six 
states  and  Canada. 

“Every  log  carried  daily  in  the 
KGO  and  KPO  primary  area,  as  well 
as  many  outside  that  area,  lists  both 
NBC  stations,”  the  announcement 
said. 

“Another  angle  is  the  fact  that  45 
publications  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  1,049,271  use  KGO  and  KPO 
news  regularly  in  radio  columns  and 
20  other  newspapers  and  magazines 
with  a  total  circulation  of  837,206  use 
such  material  at  intervals,”  the  report 
said  in  conclusion. 


He  Registered! 

We  Acted!! 

They  Hired!!! 


Editor  Birdsall 


Just  like  that — and  Wilmer  Birdsall, 
from  Deansboro,  N.  Y.,  was  editor 
of  the  Forest  Hills-Kew  Gardens 
(N.  Y.)  Post. 

He  registered  with  the  Personnel 
Service  a  short  time  ago.  We  acted 
on  his  qualifications  and  brought 
them  to  the  attention  of  employers. 
They  hired  him  less  than  a  month 
after  registration. 

This  isn’t  an  unusual  instance.  Every 
week  the  Personnel  Service  places 
newspapermen.  Box  at  right  on  this 
page  tells  you  how  to  go  about  reg¬ 
istering.  Why  not  do  so  today? 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 

"SITUATIONS  WAUTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 
Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Oppo'tunities"  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

A  four  times  "Situation  Wanted"  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  six-month  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 

Business  Opportunity 

Young  Man,  married,  six  years'  editorial 
experience,  will  invest  $1,000  for  respon¬ 
sible  position  with  profitable  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Box  546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Promotion 

Successful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO., 

Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. _ 

See  our  ad  on  page  183  in  the  Year  Book. 
Hudson  DePriest  &  Associates,  World’s 
Record  Circulation  Builders,  246  5th 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Miscellaneous 

For  “top-notch”  reprints — charts,  bulletins, 
presentations-— use  low  cost  Laurel  offset. 
Reproduces  direct  from  copy.  No  expen¬ 
sive  Cuts  I  No  Typesetting!  500  (8*/4x 
11)  copies  $2.63;  add’l  lOO’s  22c.  Larger 
quantities,  lower  prices.  In  Metropolitan 
S.  Y.  area  ask  for  Representative.  Free 
informative  manual.  Laurel  Process,  480 
Canal  St..  N.  Y.  C.  WAlker  5-0526. 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOI 

Properties  listed  below  are  offered  either 
the  publishers  themselves  or  by  the  me 
reliable  brokers  in  the  held. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 


Public  Notice 

AN  AUXILIARY  SERVICE! 

'Editor  and  Publisher"  is  a  service  station 
on  the  Journalistic  highways  of  the  world. 
In  our  permanent  library  and  museum 
files  will  be  found,  easily  available,  im¬ 
portant  basic  data  anent  newspaper  mar¬ 
kets,  ownership,  administration,  manage¬ 
ment,  personnel,  features,  circulations, 
advertising  rates,  linage  statistics  and 
mechanics  of  production,  as  well  as  a 
wealth  of  informative  material  regarding 
national  advertiser  and  agency  Service. 
A  specialist  on  the  dailv  newspaper, 
“EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,"  now  in  its 
fifty-fifth  year,  occupies  an  exclusive  field. 
Subscribers,  without  financial  obligation 
of  any  sort,  are  earnestly  urged  to  call 
upon  us  for  any  service  they  feel  we  may 
be  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Reader  Service 


If  Looking  For 

A  JOB 

In  Any  of  ThcM  FInIdn; 
Advertising  Msnsonmentl 

Clreulitlon  Mnehsnieol 

Editortol  Puhllelty  I 

UtIHzs  These  Servicei 

1.  Drafts  four  time  ad  setting  forth  your 
qualificstioiis  sod  send  it  to  us  with 
psyment.  (Count  five  words  to  the 
line:  40c  per  line,  per  ime).  For  a 
mooth,  your  menage  will  reach  pro¬ 
spective  employerB.  Many  have 
b^  placed  directly  in  this  manner.  | 

2.  FUl  out  completely  the  Peiaonnel  ap¬ 

plication  that  will  be  sent  you  upon 
receipt  of  ad.  This  will  Im  kept  in  our 
files  for  six  months.  It  will  make  your 
record  available  to  the  pubhahera  and 
executivn  calling  upon  us  constantly 
for  employeea.  Your  confidence  ro- 
apeoted.  .  I 

1.  Better  act  now  to  catch  our  deadbne 
of  Mit  Thursday. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Editor  A  Publisher 
17M  Ttmea  Bldg. 

Times  8q.  N.  Y.  0. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

For  Sale — Hvre’s  an  opportunity  that  woti 
last  long.  Owners  of  line  paying  dal:, 
newspaper  projierty  that  is  netting  |ic 
000  a  year  wish  to  sell  in  order  to  ti, 
advantage  of  another  opportunity.  E: 
tire  plant,  including  well  equipped  jc 
printing  department,  can  be  bought  it 
reasonable  figure.  City  of  over  7,0 
and  growing  every  year.  Climate  fit- 
Serviiig  a  trading  area  of  over  25.0 
population.  This  business  is  certain  ;. 
grow.  If  interested  in  a  real  buy,  s- 
immediately.  Address  Box  540,  Kdi: 

&  Publisher. _ _ — 

California  Evening  Daily:  Exclusive,  lu 
Ktantial;  good  future;  priced  right;  f5. 
000  half  cash.  A.  \V.  Stypes,  Jl:: 

Tower,  San  Francisco. _ 

;40-183-South  West.  A  rare  combin.it'r- 
a  daily  without  competition,  a  wtrl 
and  a  radio  station.  A  $40,000  cash  pr 
meiit  will  swing  the  deal.  Murray  i 
Hill  &  Associates,  Nashville,  Tennes^^ 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Ask  us  to  refer  you  to  many  nationi!',- 
known  publishers  who  have  entru.:-; 
purchases  and  sales  of  large  proper: 
to  us  since  1910.  Harwell  &  Fell.  B:r 

mingham,  Ala. _  _ 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mery--- 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  referent-' 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY.  Nashville.  11/ 
‘‘Newspaper  Evaluation”  pamphlet  avails' 
to  parties  interested  in  purchase,  sale  f 
appraisal.  Write  for  copy.  Newsp.p : 
Appraisal  Corporation,  Brokers  sod  .4; 
pruisers.  Times  Building,  New  York. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

Experienced  publisher  wishes  to  buy  daij 
in  city  of  over  10,000.  Can  make  ta’ 
stantial  cash  down  payment.  Confidn- 
tial.  Box  425,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Looking  for  best  weekly  newspaper  tts 
$4,000  down  payment  will  handle.  Boi 

565,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Will  give  $10,000  cash  as  down  paymeni 
for  small  daily  or  substantial  weekly  eitt 
of  Mississippi  River.  Must  show  i  profit. 
Locate  by  May  15th.  Confidential.  Boi 
569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Help  Wanted _ 

Attractive  territorial  proposition,  on  fait 
selling  features,  to  brokers  and  uleiineD 
who  can  produce.  Liberal  commiiiionl 
Box  444,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  salesman,  large  Metropoliui 
daily,  21-35,  single,  straight  salary,  P<r 
manent  position.  Give  complete  detail*, 
age,  education,  references.  Include  psnki' 
Box  500,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Large  midwest  newspaper  has  position  op” 
immediately  for  thoroughly  expenenten 
promotion  man.  Must  prepare  nevipj' 
per  copy,  trade  paper  copy  and  ornM- 
sides.  Radio  promotion  experience  neiP' 
ful.  Salary  above  average  to  start  ana 
chance  for  advancement.  Repliei  ew 
fidential.  Send  photo.  Sample*  re- 
turned.  Box  544,  Editor  A  Pnblune^ 

Salesmen  contacting  daily  papers  tell, 
dicated  daily  feature,  side  line, 
commission,  territory.  References  reqain- 
Box  562,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Wanted:  a  Managing  Editor  for 

American  weekly  newspaper  ,  ,  j 
1894.  State  experience,  salary,  P»*t 
former  employment.  Box  450,  Edito 
Publisher.  . 

Wanted:  Live-wire  young  man  1® 
circulation  on  chain  of  four  vreekly  . 
papers.  Write,  stating  experience,  fl--- 
fications,  financial  arrangements  “p'lV 
and  when  can  be  interviewed.  The  r 
ogue  Advance,  Patchogue,  L.  L.  J- 

WANTED  . 

Pressman,  capable  and  compefent  ■j. 
ating  Goss  Comet,  also  yd,. 

Steady  job.  Reply  letter.  Box  9*®;.  „ 
tor  &  Publisher,  stating  age,  Mpen"- 
salary  expected,  etc. 


Situations  Wanted 

Administrative _ 

Administrative  Assistant, 

graduate,  eleven  years’  Metropolis  .. 
perience  as  assistant  to 
ager,  assistant  mechanical  y 

in  charge  of  circulation  hoeonst  i 
production,  payrolls  and 

ing  industrial  management  i 

Married,  36.  Box  438,  Editor  « 
Usher, _ — ^ 

Outstanding  executive,  40. 

present  position,  seeking  “'“‘"njiiy. 
ness  managership  on  Southero  I 

ferences  exchanged.  Box  oiOi 
Publisher. _ — 


Secretary-Stenographer, 

ing.  printing,  ' 

mer  newspaperman,  college  gra«»— 
430,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Situations  Wanted 

Advertisinf 

Inrtising  Executive  with  a  business  head, 
tlein-cut  handler  of  men.  experienced, 
Display,  National,  Classified,  large  and 
small  dailies.  Good  record.  Box  554, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


‘.Ifttitlsing  Manager  with  exceptional  ree- 
(td  of  producing  revenue  by  resourceful 
idling.  Best  references.  Box  451,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 

o4initising  Manager — Twelve  years  of  ac- 
tomplishment  for  one  newspaper,  seeks 
(i«|  opening  on  small-city  daily.  Box  555, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
aed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  6  years' 
[liatified  experience,  desires  change  with 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Enthusias¬ 
tic.  capable.  Now  earning  $45.00  a  week. 
Graduate  June.  1935,  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  University. 
Married,  age  35.  Prefer  Chicago  or  Pa¬ 
nic  northwest.  Former  resident  of 
Idaho,  Washington.  Promotion,  publicity 
minded.  Highest  references. 

Fiuk  Archer,  Chicago, 

at  East  Erie  Street  Illinois. 


fUnlfied  Manager — solicitor  real  estate. 
Reasonable  salary.  Box  541,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


fnanteen  years  manager  various  advertis- 
ji(  departments  New  York  daily;  also, 
two  years  national  advertising  manager 
lame  newspaper.  Competent  handle  any 
idrertising  position  in  selling  field.  Box 
551,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Circulation 


r  ths: 


ipie&i 

ly  eait 
-rofit. 
Boi 


AMERICA’S  SMARTEST 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER 

11  admit  men  with  executive  ability,  fore- 
ii(ht  and  imagination  are  not  easy  to  find. 

Have  YOU  found  the  man  for  your  cir¬ 
culation  management!  My  showing  last 
f»e  years  unbelievable.  Net  revenue  up 
#0%  old  established  paper  75,000  circula¬ 
tion  highly  competitive  field.  Desire  new 
teldu  to  conquer.  Age  44.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Excellent  salary  necessary  to 
ooTe  me. 

If  YOU  hau'e  a  circulation  problem  to 
nlra  let's  talk  it  over  at  my  expense. 
Box  552,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ftttdstlon Assistant  for  weekly  or  small 
daily — Home  Delivery  and  Boy  Promo 
lion;  Metropolitan  experience.  Young, 
imeul  college  graduate.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
lionlj^tn.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ope" 

[need 

aipa- 

iroad- 
help 
t  and 
eon- 
I  re- 


1  ayti; 
ibera. 
uired. 


ptolatlon  Man,  32,  twelve  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  all  phases — district  manager  to  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  mid-west  add  New  York 
ana.  College  education.  Locate  any- 
vwre.  Excellent  references.  Ek)x  509, 

Mitor  &  Publisher. _ 

fetmilatlon  Manager,  working  on  daily  with 


50.000  circulation,  will  change.  Box  506, 
nditor  &  Publisher. 


lulo 
iliihed 
It  and 
itoc  a 


reporter;  expert  copyreader; 
UHi  .  ^  experience;  30;  11  yrs.  in  busi- 
•itk’i  southwest  connection;  now 

.'“‘.'•''Be  eastern  daily:  best  references; 
nS*  ““'“'■y-  Editor  &  Pub- 
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BACKGROUND  THAT  COUNTS 

Twelve  years’  experience  as  Editor,  Euro¬ 
pean  Correspondent,  Reporter,  Column¬ 
ist  and  Feature  Writer.  New  York  City 
and  out-of-town  newspapers.  Age  38. 
Rewrite,  make-up.  Go  anywhere  for 
■vs’orthwhile  position  and  salary.  Avail¬ 
able  for  interview  at  ANPA  Convention. 
Box  539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

College  graduate,  22,  experienced  in  re¬ 
porting,  copy-reading,  rewrite,  desires 
position  on  newspaper.  Ambitious  and 
willing  to  travel.  Record  available  through 
E  &  P  Personnel  Service  or  reply  direct 
to  Box  564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Desk  Man  wants  job  in  middle-west.  Also 
radio,  reporting  experience.  University 
of  Minnesota  graduate.  Box  465,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Editor-Reporter,  24;  two  years  press  asso¬ 
ciation  experience.  College  of  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  Western  U.  S.  preferred. 
Box  460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor-Reporter,  31,  married.  University 
Missouri  graduate.  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor- Writer,  35,  extensive  all-around  ex¬ 
perience;  news,  features,  editorials,  copy- 
desk,  makeup;  six  years’  managing  edi¬ 
tor  daily  Metropolitan  area.  Box  559, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  Assistant  (woman,  25)  —  eight 
years’  magazine  experience  as  secretary 
and  assistant  to  managing  editor.  Col¬ 
lege  education,  excellent  references. 
Box  429,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  Assistant,  Young  woman,  3  years’ 
experience  publishing  offices.  Copywrit¬ 
ing,  proofreading,  make-up.  College 
Graduate.  Competent  stenographer.  Box 
830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  Assistant,  32,  writing  reporter, 
rewrite,  features;  Metropolitan  ares 
only.  Experienced  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper.  Box  431,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  reporter,  desk  man,  sports  col¬ 
umnist  and  writer;  seeking  new  connec¬ 
tion  of  permanent  nature.  Decade  of  ac¬ 
tive  perfcrmance  on  dailies,  with  excellent 
references;  University  background,  mar¬ 
ried,  one  child,  age  34 ;  3  a^  years  in 
present  locality  in  active  eastern  spot, 
covering  all  angles  of  news.  Earlier  ex¬ 
perience  in  midwest  and  southeast.  Pre¬ 
fer  Mid-Atlantic  or  Mid-Western  location. 

Box  514,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  young  reporter,  28.  College 
graduate.  Three  years  on  daily,  weekly, 
and  radio.  Rewrites,  heads,  proofs;  some 
makeup.  Go  anyrwhere.  References.  Box 
464,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 

New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 


Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Sale  Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock ;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotyiie  Maintenance  Co.,  237 
Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  &  Intertypes 
See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.  First 
225  Varick  Street  New  York,  N.  ^ 

LINOTYPES  —  INTERTYPES — LUDLOWS 
Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 
Linotype  Machines  are  rebuilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Lino¬ 
type  Parts  Company,  203  Lafayette  St., 
New  York  City. 


LINOTYPE.  INTERTYPE  MACHINES 
All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt. 
Linotype  Supply  Co. 

335  Canal  Street  New  York  City 


Monomelt.  PrintersI  Why  Melt  twice? 
Install  Monomelt,  put  yourself  ahead 
melting  only  oiicel  Delivers  hot,  clean, 
preheated  metal  to  the  machines.  In- 
creases  production,  cuts  costs,  reduces 
down  time.  Provides  more  slugs  of  a 
higher  quality.  Get  the  facts  I  Write; 
Monomelt  Co.,  Dept.  5,  Minneapolis. 
Minnesota. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 


CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  PhotoProducts  Company 

230  W.  41st  Street _ New  York  CUy 

Ftoto-engravlng  Equipment  and  Metals 
E  T  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  8.  Clark  St. 

N.-w  York,  N.  Y. _ Chicago.  Ill. 

Complete  Photo  Engraving  Equipment 
chemicals  and  supplies,  manufacturers 
and  distributors.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DOUTHITT  CORPORATION 
650  W.  Baltimore  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich 
Taaope’,  world’s  largest  builders  of  com¬ 
plete  low-cost  equipment  for  daily  or 
weekly.  Complete  instruction.  „Ca^^  or 
terms.  Catalogs  free.  DEPT.  A,  TASOPE 
Bldg.,  Aurora,  Mo. _ 

Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 

Expert  Chief  Photographer — Artist,  knowl-  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

edge  engraving;  five_  years’  on  Daily.  Ooss  16-page  straightline  press  with  alter 


Liquidation  Sale 

NEWi^PAPER  EXECU'nVE.S  ATTENDING 
ANPA  CONVENTION  WILL  PROFIT  BY 
VIEWING  THIS  EQUIPMENT.  WRITE 
NOW  FOR  LIST. 

One  of  New  York’s  largest  printing 
plants  is  withdrawing  from  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  job  printing  field,  making  avail¬ 
able  the  following  equipment  now  being 
sold  at  private  sale,  entire  building  37-41 
Chambers  St.,  New  York  City: 

18  Model  8  linotypes,  all  3  magazine 
machines  with  Margach  feeders. 

254  fonts  of  linotype  matrices. 

28  extra  magazines. 

35  single  and  two-color  Miehle  cylin¬ 
ders  hand-fed  and  automatic. 

6  Style  B  Kellys. 

2  No.  2  Kellys. 

6  Seybold  paper  cutters  from  40  to  65 
inches. 

Large  Monotype  department  consisting 
of  casters,  keyboards,  material  makers, 
molds,  about  1.000  fonts  composition  and 
display  mats,  latest  faces. 

Dexter,  Cleveland,  Brown  and  Cham¬ 
bers  folding  machines,  all  sizes,  hand  fed 
and  automatic. 

Gold  stamping  outfit. 

65  type  cabinets, 

12  iron  top  imposing  tables. 

5  ruling  machines. 

EXCEPTIONAL  BARGAINS. 

TERMS  ARRANGED  TO  RESPON¬ 
SIBLE  PARTIES.  OPEN  DAILY 

9  TO  5.  LIQUIDATION  BY: 

PAYNE  &  WALSH  CORP’N. 

82  Beekman  St. _ New  York  City 

All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses,  Kelly 
presses,  Kluge  Units.  John  Thompson 
presses.  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  complete 
plants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC 
MACHINERY  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  30  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City. 
COMMYrCIAL  4  NEWSPAPER  EQ’uTp. 

Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston _ 

Stereo  Unit  consisting  of  10-Ton  Kemp  Gas 
Heated  Pot,  2  Wood  Junior  Autoplates, 
Carburetors  and  all  auxiliary  equipment. 
Also  Wood  Autoshaver.  All  in  perfect 
condition.  Priced  for  immediate  sale. 
Equipment  located  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Ad¬ 
dress  inquiries  to  M.  Tauber  &  Co.,  411 
So.  Market  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Have  ear,  camera. 
Publisher. 


Box  424,  Editor  Sc 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial 


For  Sale — Good  used  convertible  reporter. 
Three  years’  police,  sports  and  features. 
College  assembly  lines  two  years.  Fast, 
dependable  pickup.  No  trailer  (single). 
Go  anywhere.  Prefer  New  England. 
Priced  for  immediate  delivery.  Wire  or 
write — Hank  Ford,  Narcoossee  Road,  Or¬ 
lando,  Florida. 


nating  current  motor  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  stereotype  outfit.  7  ft.  iron  top 
makeup  tables;  4  ft.  all-steel  makeup 
tables  with  galley  slides:  6  ft.  steel  and 
storage  cabinet,  and  other  good  newspaper 
equipment.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  14o 
Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


fe^  for  words  and  good  English  will  Foreign  Post  or  international  connection 
®Me  this  young  man  valuable  to  you  for 
Mitorisl  work.  Inexperienced,  but  intel- 
''l*nt.  College  graduate.  Prefer  East. 

468,  Editor  4  Publisher, 


legman,  rewrite,  deskman 
17  years’  experience.  Univer- 
ef  California  graduate.  Married. 
i«eiences.  Box  516.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


sought  by  young  assistant  publisher,  10 
years  thoroughly  schooled  on  medium 
Eastern  daily.  Feels  he  would  be  asset  in 
newspaper,  radio,  steamship  or  aviation 
transportation  fields.  Excels  in  promo¬ 
tion  and  business  building.  ^  Unmarried. 
Facile  linguist.  Will  entertain  acceptable 
offers.  Box  510,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Girl  Reporter-Feature  Writer;  age  23; 
magazine  and  weekly  experience.  At¬ 
tractive,  aggressive.  Want  daily  news¬ 
paper  jol) — leg  work,  desk  or  column. 
Metropolitan  area.  Box  432,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Girl  Reporter — Society  Women’s  Page,  24; 
two  years’  Sunday  features  New  York 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PRINTER 
Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 
Hoe  Super-Speed  Roller-bearing  unit-type 
presses  with  color  couples  in  both 
straight-pattern  and  Z  pattern  design. 
Standard  22%'  and  23  9/16'  cutoff. 
Available  as  3,  4  or  5  unit  presses;  also, 
other  unit  capacities.  R.  HOE  4 
Inc.,  910  East  138th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Press — Newspaper  Flat  Bed  or  Stereotype 
with  equipment.  Give  details.  P.  0. 

Box  36‘2.  Indianapolis,  Indiana. _ 

To  buy  for  cash:  used  two-section  of  Hoe 
Simplex  press,  without  Folder  and  double 
cooled  curved  plate  casting  box.  CALLER- 

TIME8.  Corpus  Christi,  'Texas. _ 

Two  section  standard  horizontal  Conveyor, 
preferably  with  drives.  The  Gazette, 

Janesville,  Wisconsin. _ 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  4  Bacon,  To- 

wanda,  Penna. _ 

Wanted — Goss  Cox-0-T3tpe.  Used,  in  good 
condition.  Send  full  details  of  accom- 
jianying  equipment  and  price.  Cranston 
Herald,  Cranston,  R  I. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 


Situations  Wanted 

Mechanical 


newspaper  woman,  now 
tJlstf  publication  of  20,000  cir- 

?■  years’  experience,  general 

fortnl.  ®  technical  reviews,  rewrite, 

tolit!!  el  woman’s  page  of  Metro- 

,  newspaper,  never  dismissed  from 
it  iT«;i  VPIuestionable  references,  record 
Personnel  Service  of 

Reporter,  21,  now  employed. 
Go  anywhere.  Three 
with  both  dailies  and 
liinr.ii.ij  l^ber,  reliable.  References 
j*pul)|(jjT; — leg.  Box  543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
in  thi*  *P®'t5“8  unusual  creative  ability 
^e*  ,t.P“®t°Eraphic  field  should  inter- 
hnsni^i  r'P,"-'  Seven  years’  Metropoli- 
ttliert**  .  experience.  Dark-room 

lisble '  equipment,  car.  Re- 

je-f ‘i,  ..■^lywhere.  Write  or  call 

Jgj553:-Editor_4_Pt^li8her; _ 

*5,  .besome  newspaperman. 

t»Tv«  ^®’^  York  City  bank. 

•*P«riMir’.***J®i  “®'^*  sense,  but  no  actual 

KditoV 


Reporter  for  weekly,  small  daily,  wants  ]ob 
for  ownership  experience.  Metropolitan 
desk,  picture,  beat  experience.  Age  25 
— anywhere.  Box  542,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ _ 

Times;  New  Yorlt  vicinity.  Box  ^22,  Keporter,  25,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  dail- 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ios  experience.  Rewrite,  features,  edi- 

— — -  torials,  proof-reading  College  graduate. 

Good  references.  Reply  Box  567,  Edit(^ 


and  Editorial  ^n—^our  years’  j^gporter-Editor,  23,  now  with  weekly  news 
;  good  education.  Willing  and  seeks  opportunity  on  daily. 


If  you  feel  like  “easing”  up  and  need  a 
strong  aide  to  help  shoulder  the  load — 
this  newsman,  35,  is  your  answer.  Fast, 
accurate,  with  advertising  and  promotion 
experience.  Can  make  real  friends  for  his 
paper.  Good  civic  and  church  background. 
Over  $500  in  camera  equipment.  Box 
566,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Labor  News  and  Editorial  ^n— ^our  years| 
experience.  _  1  .  _ 

capable  worker.  Box  427,  Editor  &  Pub 
Usher. _ 

Photographer  or  darkroom  man,  27;  seven 
years’  experience;  managed  department; 
go  anywhere.  Box  369,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

Prize-winning  editor-reporter,  for  news, 
sports,  desk.  Two  years’  Metropolitan 
daily  reporting — four  years’  weekly  edit¬ 
ing.  College  graduate,  29,  married. 
References.  Box  549,  Editor  4  Pub- 
lisher. _ _ 

Publicist-Reporter,  26,  seeks  position  at 
either.  Two  years’  publicity  experience 
— two  reportorial.  University  graduate. 
Salary  secondary.  Box  504,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


&  Publisher,  or  communicate  with  E  &  P 
Personnel  Service  for  details. 


Reporter,  25,  now  employed  on  weekly, 
wants  daily  with  better  wage.  College 
trained,  hard  worker,  facile.  Box  421, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


Attention!  New  England  Publishers  —  Are 
you  in  need  of  a  ComiiONing  Room  Fore¬ 
man  that  knows  how  to  streamline  your 
I)aper '  Box  560.  Editor  Publisher. 

Fastest,  gloved  linotyper  in  country.  “Be¬ 
lieve  It  Or  Not’’  said  Ripley,  March  4th 
— 7,500  ems.  Ben  Unterman,  191  East 
31st  Street,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

Linotype  Machinist,  Electrician — Composing 
room  and  departmental  equipment;  skilled 
in  printing  plant  mechanics.  Young, 
union,  experienced  foreman.  Box  257, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


magazine,  seeks  opportunity 
Exp.  pix,  news,  makeup.  Box  456,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. _ 

Somebody  helped  you  once;  help  me  to  life 
work.  University  graduate;  22.  Ghost¬ 
writer,  story  collaborator.  Damn  good 
writer.  Editorial  preferred.  Touchtype; 
shorthand.  Box  568,  Editor  4  Publisher, 

Sports  Writer,  Deskman,  age  24;  like  Gal- 
lico,  but  no  carbon.  Nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Big-towner  at  heart.  Box  459, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

Young  man,  six  years  in  publicity  and  radio, 
wants  position  on  weekly  with  chance  to 
acquire  ownership.  Box  548,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Av*.  Naw  York 

Business  Established  In  1899 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


“HOW  BEST  SPEND  FOR  TRAFFIC 
SAFETY”  is  the  title  of  an  Editorial 
Research  Reports  Release  for  April  1. 

Better  roads?  It 
Highway  quoted  Commissioner 
Safety  and 


William  J.  Cox  of 
Connecticut  thus; 

Education 

them,  the  more  dan¬ 
gerous  they  are.  Engineering  can 
make  a  road  safe  for  any  given  speed, 
but  the  very  process  of  making  it  safe 
for  a  given  speed  makes  it  more  al¬ 
luring  to  speeders.” 

The  report  then  referred  to  the 
action  of  the  New  York  State  legis¬ 
lature,  diverting  ultimately  $60,000,000 
now  earmarked  for  grade-crossing 
elimination  to  general  improvement 
and  extension  of  state  highways.  Gov. 
Lehman  is  said  to  believe  that  more 
lives  could  be  saved  that  way  than 
by  further  reduction  of  railway  grade 
crossings.  We  shouldn’t  wonder  if 
many  of  the  state’s  highway  contrac¬ 
tors  shared  that  belief. 

These  instances  cause  the  Washing¬ 
ton  commentators  to  declare  a  pro¬ 
found  truth — on  the  basis  of  present 
data,  no  one  can  say  with  certainty 
just  how  much  safety  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  with  a  given  expenditure  of 
public  funds  for  a  given  purpose.  We 
don’t  know,  and  statistics  can’t  tell 
us,  how  and  why  accidents  on  the 
highways  come  about.  We  don’t 
know  what  makes  a  pedestrian  flex 
his  leg  muscles  and  start  a  leaping 
progress  across  the  street  just  as  thi' 
drivers  with  quick  reactions  are  swip¬ 
ing  that  first  second  before  the  lights 
change.  We  don’t  know  why  drivers 
take  a  sharp  curve  at  fifty,  keeping 
well  to  the  left  of  the  road.  We  know 
pretty  well  why  drunks  insist  on  driv¬ 
ing,  but  we  don’t  know  what  to  do 
with  our  knowledge.  We  know  that 
blind  crossings,  signal  lights  placed  in 
the  glare  of  the  setting  svm,  three-lane 
highways  are  big  contributory  causes 
of  traffic  accidents — ^but  we  also  see 
that  the  most  obviously  dangerous 
spots  are  not  those  where  the  worst 
accidents  happen. 

It  is  true,  as  Editorial  Research  Re¬ 
ports  points  out,  it  is  easier  to  get 
money  spent  for  spectacular  construc¬ 
tion  than  for  minor  improvements 
which  largely  escape  the  notice  of  the 
taxpayer.  But  to  this  writer  it  seems 
also  true  that  we  have  looked  too  long 
at  the  problem  of  highway  safety  in 
terms  of  spending  the  public  money. 
The  answer  may  lie  in  quite  another 
direction. 


prospective  customer.  Its  prosperity 
depends  upon  a  continued  public  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  automobile  as  a  benefi¬ 
cent  agency;  it  cannot  prosper  if  the 
sale  or  use  of  automobiles  is  rigidly 
restricted  by  laws  designed  to  make 
safety  paramount. 

The  C.I.T.  people  believe  that  safety 
has  been  engineered  into  modem  au¬ 
tomobiles,  so  that  the  car  itself  is  no 
longer  the  major  factor  in  highway 
deaths  and  injuries.  It  believes,  also 
with  good  reason,  that  highway  engi¬ 
neering  has  already  removed  many  of 
the  major  hazards  from  the  roads  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  So  its  primary 
line  of  attack  is  acquainting  the  press 
and  the  police  of  important  traffic  areas 
with  the  human  problems  involved  in 
automobile  operation.  It  believes  sol¬ 
idly  in  the  three-E  formula — Engi¬ 
neering,  Enforcement,  Education — and 
it  wants  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  sinister  E  of  Elimination.  Which 
is  enlightened  selfishness. 

It  puts  its  accent  on  education, 
chiefly  through  the  daily  newspaper, 
and  its  long-range  aim  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  personal  responsibility 
of  the  driver  for  the  operation  of  his 
vehicle. 

We  made  a  few  remarks  along  that 
line  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Ohio 
seminar,  as  we  have  at  each  of  the 
previous  five. 


WE  SAT  FOR  A  FEW  HOURS  this 
week  at  a  meeting  of  about  50  or  60 
Ohio  newspapermen,  gathered  in 
Columbus  for  a  semi- 
The  Press  safety  spon- 

Enlistedasa 

.  Safety  Foundation.  It 

Missionary  meeting 

of  the  kind  we  have 
attended — two  in  New  York,  one  in 
Indianapolis,  Raleigh,  and  Oklahoma 
City  having  been  held  since  Novem¬ 
ber,  1937.  These  meetings  are  financed 
by  the  subsidiary  of  the  Commercial 
Investment  Trust  as  a  means  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  newspapermen  the  benefit  of 
what  experts  in  many  fields  of  highway 
safety  have  discovered. 

There  is  no  pretense  of  an  unselfish 
motive.  C.I.T.  is  a  finance  company, 
interested  annually  in  the  purchase  of 
several  thousand  cars  and  trucks.  It  is 
quite  likely  to  have  a  financial  stake 
in  any  road  accident.  A  fatal  crash  is 
likely  to  remove  one  of  its  customers 
forever  from  its  books,  or  to  kill  a 


WE  TOLD  the  Ohio  newspapermen 
that  the  creation  of  a  broad  popular 
recognition  of  personal  responsibility 
for  motor  car  opiera- 
Social  would  be  a 

Engineering  ^^^^^er  step  in  “social 
engineering  than  the 
Next  Aim  j^^^g  mechan¬ 

ical  engineers  and  the 
highway  engineers  in  their  respective 
fields.  It  would  be  a  greater  achieve¬ 
ment,  for  it  would  have  dealt  not  with 
the  geometric  curves  and  banks  of  a 
graded  highway,  nor  with  the  known 
pronerties  of  metal,  rubber,  and  hydro¬ 
carbons.  but  with  the  great  and  un¬ 
explored  area  of  the  human  psvche. 

How  best  to  go  about  it?  Money 
isn’t  the  answer.  The  C.I.T.,  the  mo¬ 
tor  manufacturers,  the  American  Au¬ 
tomobile  Association,  the  National 
Safety  Council  all  spend  money  to 
further  their  programs,  but  the  total 
outlay  of  all  of  them  in  a  year  is  neg¬ 
ligible  beside  the  highway  expendi¬ 
tures,  or  the  gasoline  taxes  of  any 
major  state.  Their  money  has  been 
effective  in  reducing  the  mechanical 
and  the  highway  hazards,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  have  its  weight  in  the 
social  field.  They  are  hitting  that  side 
with  every  possible  weapon,  trying 
to  convince  the  individual  that  care¬ 
lessness  and  bad  manners  on  the  road 
pav  the  wrong  kind  of  dividends. 

Safety  work  up  to  now  has  been 
successful  to  the  point  where  it  has 
reduced  the  number  of  fatalities  due 
to  motor  accidents  from  about  17  per 
hundred  million  vehicle  miles  to  about 
12  per  hundred  million  vehicle  miles. 
That  looks  like  a  real  achievemt  nt. 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  >e 
improved.  A  much  greater  gain,  in 
the  period  covered  by  those  figures, 
has  been  registered  in  the  cities  where 
newspapers  have  been  participants  in 
the  co-operative  educational  work 
sponsored  by  the  C.I.T.  A  record  of 
30  months  continuous  improvement  in 
these  cities  might  be  coincidence,  but 
we’d  be  willing  to  bet  it’s  due  to  more 
positive  causes. 

If  it  can  be  done  in  these  cities — 
most  of  them  are  of  more  than  100,000 
population — by  education  through 


newspapers,  it  can  be  done  elsewhere, 
and  much  more  can  be  done  in  the 
cities  which  now  have  comparatively 
good  records.  If  education  isn’t  soon 
effective,  and  markedly  effective,  it 
may  be  expected  that  public  opinion 
will  demand  more  drastic  measures. 


Sentiment 


OUR  GOOD  FRIEND  Henry  Edward 

Warner  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  has 
aired  in  Editor  &  Publisher  and  else¬ 
where  his  program 

Laws  Can’t  for  highway  safety. 
Outrun  Public  ^^lls  for  legklation 
makmg  specific  the 
implied  responsibility 
of  the  motorist  to  the 
state  for  the  safe  operation  of  his  car 
at  all  times.  The  motorist  would  get 
from  the  state  not  a  registration  and 
a  driver’s  license,  but  a  commission 
signed  by  the  governor  which  would 
impose  this  responsibility  officially. 

The  idea  can  stand  plenty  of  argu¬ 
ment.  Our  reason  for  not  accepting  it 
in  full  is  that  its  draconian  nature  is 
far  ahead  of  public  opinion  at  the 
moment  and  that  efforts  to  enforce  it 
would  probably  lead  into  another 
“scofflaw”  era.  If  a  motorist  stood  to 
lose  his  license  for  a  violation  of  that 
kind  of  law,  the  path  would  be  wide 
open  for  corruption  of  police  and 
courts.  Public  opinion  today  regards 
the  operation  of  a  car  as  a  right,  not 
a  privilege,  despite  the  implied  obli¬ 
gation  to  society  in  the  payment  for  an 
annual  registration  and  driver’s  per¬ 
mit.  That  same  public  opinion  re¬ 
gards  the  operation  of  a  motor  car  as 
a  necessity,  and  would  think  of  a  law 
that  deprived  a  man  of  his  right  or 
privilege  for  an  offense  now  thought  of 
as  trivial,  implying  no  turpitude,  as 
sumptuary  and  unreasonable.  Public 
opinion  would  not  compel  strict  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law’s  penalties,  and 
the  cure  might  be  worse  than  the 
original  ailment. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  is  the  end  toward 
which  all  efforts  should  be  exerted. 
It  should  not  happen  that  an  owner  of 
a  car  can  disclaim  responsibility  for 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  car  in  the 
hands  of  his  minor  son  or  daughter. 
We  know  of  one  such  case,  in  which 
the  wife  of  a  poor  printer  was  struck 
down  by  a  car  driven  by  the  young 
daughter  of  a  prominent  politician. 
The  politician  testified  in  court  that 
the  car  had  been  taken  without  per¬ 
mission,  and  though  it  was  well  known 
to  the  community  that  the  young  lady 
drove  it  frequently,  none  could  be 
fovmd  to  say  so  under  oath  in  court. 
So  the  printer  sacrificed  his  business 
in  nursing  his  wife  back  to  health. 
She  remains  a  hopeless  cripple.  The 
piolitician  stood  none  of  the  expense. 
His  daughter  had  no  property,  and 
the  judgment  against  her  was  worth¬ 
less. 

That  shouldn’t  happen.  Neither 
should  a  motorist  get  away  with  a 
trifling  fine  or  suspension  of  his  license 
when  he  gets  behind  the  wheel  drunk 
and  tears  things  wide  open.  This  does 
happen,  and  our  public  opinion  is  still 
tolerant  of  it.  Some  newspapers 
will  close  their  eyes  to  it  if  the 
culprit  is  prominent  enough. 

T^e  education  of  the  newspapers  is 
already  in  advanced  stages.  We  hear 
from  paper  after  paper  that  fixes  can’t 
be  arranged  through  editorial  influ¬ 
ence  and  that  traffic  stories  go  into 
the  paper,  regardless  of  pressure  to 
keep  them  out.  We’ve  heard  more 
than  one  editor  declare  “never  again” 
when  the  recipient  of  editorial  mercy 
does  the  same  trick  over  again. 


We  even  know  of  one  publisher 
refused  to  get  one  of  the  most  vali 
members  of  his  staff  out  of  a  jaia| 
even  to  speak  for  a  mitigated  sente 
after  a  driving  escapade. 

Knowing  newspaper  people  for 
softies  that  most  of  them  are  in 
face  of  a  personal  plea  for  mercy, 
look  upon  that  as  genuine  progt 
It  means  that  the  editors,  mana| 
editors,  and  owners,  are  realizing 
own  particular  responsibilities  to 
public  in  the  reporting  of  traffic 
fairs.  We  believe  it  foreshadoai 
more  serious  attitude  by 
paper  readers  toward  automokfl 
operation. 

Our  classic  illustration  of  traffic 
form  through  newspaper  educatka 
that  of  the  Washington  Post.  Poa 
we  have  told  some  of  this  story  in 
space  before,  but  it’s  worth  a  repe^ 
tion.  Washington  ten  years  ago 
anything  but  a  motorist’s  para 
It  had  heavy  street  car  traffic.  It 
and  has  a  swarm  of  small, 
operated  taxicabs.  It  has  at  cei 
hours  a  pedestrian  traffic  every  bit 
heavy  at  some  crossings  as  that  of 
York  or  Chicago.  It  has  a  cons  id4 
able  daily  traffic  from  out-of-town 
all  seasons.  And,  of  course,  it  bn 
large  segment  of  politicians,  some 
whom  regard  themselves  as  i 
mune  from  all  laws  affecting  coii| 
mon  folks. 


THAT  was  nothing  for  a  timid  m 
paper  tackle,  but  the  Po  t 
to  it  and  has  stayed  with  it  for  aboil 
five  years.  Local  edl 
Citing  ebrities  who  thon|li| 

A  Finn  Job  themselves  too 

_  ..  _  portant  to  obey  paiM 

By  the  Press  ordinances  foun" 

their  cars  photol 
graphed,  with  license  number  prooJ 
inent,  and  their  name  and  address  bol 
neath  with  a  description  of  the  offeniJ 
The  Post’s  photographers  on  tnxi^ 
took  pictures  of  cowboy  drivers,  cot 
ting  in  and  out  of  line  on  Connectiffl 
or  Pennsylvania  avenues.  Dailj 
Harold  Wentworth,  Post  reporte 
went  his  rounds  telling  on  offendenj 
praising  careful  and  courteous  drfr 
ing,  and  pointing  always  toward  equi-| 
table  and  sane  enforcement  of  the  Isw 
Long  ago,  Washington  installed  a  sys 
tern  of  progressive  lights  on  its 
arteries,  and  Wentworth  looked  ink 
its  operation 
And  the  Post  printed  his  stone 
daily,  with  art 
Unbelievable  as  it  may  seem,^ 
campaign  had  quick  results.  W 
swellhead  politicians  learned  that  w 
law  applied  to  them  as  well  as 
clerks  and  the  peasants.  Motod* 
learned  to  stay  in  line,  and  to  mow 
when  the  light  was  green. 
still,  pedestrians  were  eventuw 
taught  not  to  jaywalk,  not  to 
lights,  not  to  risk  their  rumps 
a  car’s  fenders.  We’ve  followed 
worth’s  job  in  the  paper,  and  we 
been  amazed  nevertheless  at  w 
change  that  has  come  over  a^ 
navigation  in  downtown  Washing 
since  he  started.  We  might  say, 
that  all  of  the  other  Washingtem  P* 
pers  have  contributed  intelligently 
the  gain,  and  we  cite  the  Post 
original  enterprise  and 
long  after  the  story  had  lost  its  nO’ 
elty. 

We  don’t  know  whether  the  ^ 
has  ever  put  its  news 
illustrations  into  book  form. 
edited  and  explained,  we  can  see 
that  long  series  a  manual  for  any 


big  city  newspaper  which  faces  a 
parable  problem.  As  a  book,  it 
_ _ - Kilt  we  bdiew 


not  make  any  fortune,  but  we 
it  would  be  a  genuine  J[ 

toward  the  nationwide 
people  to  the  idea  that 
has  rights  on  the  road,  whether 
or  awheel. 


